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CHAPTER II. 

Sect. I. The four victorious princes divide the empire of 
Alexander the Great into as many kingdoms . Seleucus builds 
feveral cities . Athens fiuts her gates againjl Demetrius . He 
reconciles himfelfwith Seleucus , and afterwards with Ptolemy . 
The death of Cajfander. Thefrjl aflions of Pyrrhus. Athens 
taken by Demetrius . He lofes all he pojjffed almojl at the 
fame time . 

* A FTER the battle of Ipfus, the four confederate princes 

divided the'dominions of Antigonus among themfelves, 
and added them to thofe they already pofTeffed. The empire 
of Alexander was thus divided into four kingdoms, of which 
Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Ccelofyria, and Pales¬ 
tine : Caflander had Macedonia and Greece: Lyfimachus 
Thrace, Bithynia, and fome other provinces beyond theHel- 
lefpont, with the Bofphorus; and Seleucus all the reft of Afhf, 
to the other fide of the Euphrates, and as far as the river 
Indus. The dominions of this laft prince are ufually called 
the kingdom of Syria, bccaufe Seleucus, who afterwards 
built Antioch in that province, made it the chief feat of his 
refidcnce, in which he was followed by his fucceflors, who 

Vol. VI. B 
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from his name were called Seleucidae. This kingdom, how¬ 
ever, not only included Syria, but thofe vail and fertile pro¬ 
vinces of Upper Alia, which conftituted the Perfian empire. 
The reign of twenty years, which I have afligned to Scleucus 
Nicator, commences at this period, becaufe lie was not ac¬ 
knowledged as king till after the battle of Ipfus ; and if we 
add to thefe the twelve years, during which he exercifed the 
regal authority without the title, they will make out the 
reign of thirty-one years afligned him by Ufher. 

Thefe four kings * are the four horns of the he-goat in the 
prophecy of Daniel, who fucceedcd in the place of the firft 
horn that was broken. The firll horn was Alexander, king 
of Greece, who defiroyed the empire of the Medcs and Per- 
fians, defigned by the ram with two horns; and the other 
four horns, are thofe four kings who rofe up after him, and 
divided his empire among them, but they were not of his 
pollerity. 


They are like wife fhadowed out by the four heads of the 
leopard, which are introduced in another part of the fame 


prophecy.+ 

Thefe prophecies of Daniel were exaftly accom 
by this 1 aft partition of Alexander’s empire ; other divifions 
had, indeed, been made before this, but they were only of 
provinces, which were configncd to governors, under the 
brother and fon of Alexander, and none but the laft was the 



* And as I was confidering, behold, an hc-goat came from the Wert; on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground ; and the goat had a nota¬ 
ble horn between his eyes. And he came to the ram that had two horns, which 
\ had feenHanding before the liver, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. 
And I law him come dole unto the ram, and he was moved with choler 
againlt him, and linote the rani, and brake his two horns, and there was no 


power in the ram to rtand before him, but he cart him down to the ground, 
and thunped upon him : And there was none that could deliver the ram out 
of his hand. Therefore the he-goat waved very great, and when lie was 
llrong, the great horn was broken : And from it came up lour notable horns, 
toward the lour \wnd> of heaven. Dan. chap. », viii.vcr . 5, 6 , 7, 8. GW 

explain* to //j pnplut wbat hr had fan : The ram which thou fa welt 
having two horns arc the kings ot Media aiul Perfu* and the rough goat is the 
king ot Grecin, and the great horn that is between his eyes, is the firlt king. 
Now that being broken, whereas four flood up for it, four kingdoms Dial I lhncl 
up out ot the nation, but not in his power. ver. 20, 21, 22. 


i Alter this 1 beheld, and lo, another like a leopard, 

b.*i k of it four wings of a fowl, the bcait hadaU'o four heat 
riven lo it * lhr:. \ii. 6. 


which had upon the 
■>; and dominion was 
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regal partition. Thofe prophecies, therefore, are to be un- 
derftood of this alone, for they evidently reprefent thefe four 
fucceflbrs of Alexander, in the quality of four kings, four 
Jlood upjor it. But not one of Alexander’s fucceflors ob¬ 
tained the regal dignity, till about three years before the laft 
divifkm of the empire. And even this dignity was at firft 
precarious, as being affumed by each of the feveral parties, 
merely by his own authority, and not acknowledged by any 
of the reft. Whereas, after the battle of Ipfus, the treaty 
made between the four confederates, when they had defeated 
their advcrfary, and diverted him of his dominions, afligned 
each ot them their dominions under the appellation of fo 
many kingdoms, and authorifed and acknowledged them as 
kings and fovereigns, independent of any fuperior power* 
Thefe four kings are, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caffander, and 
Lyfimachus. 

We can never fufficiently admire, in this and the other 
places, wherein the completion of the prophecies of Daniel 
will be obferved, the ftrong light with which the prophet pene¬ 
trates the thick gloom of futurity, at a time when there was 
not the lealt appearance of all he foretels. With how much 
certainty and exaCinefs, even amidft the variety of thefe re¬ 
volutions and a chaos of Angular events, does he determine 
each particular circumftance, and fix the number of the feveral 
fucceflors! How exprefsly has he pointed out the nation, that 
was to be the Grecian; deferibed the countries they were to 
poftefs; meafured the duration of their empires, and the 
extent of their power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a 
word, with what lively colours has he drawn the characters 
of thofe princes, and fpecified their alliances, treaties, trea¬ 
chery, marriages, and fucccfs! Can any one poflibly aferibe 
to chance, or human fore fight, fo many circumftantial pre¬ 
dictions, which at the time of their being denounced, were 
fo remote from probability; and may we not evidently dif- 
cover in them the character and traces of the Divinity, to 
whom all ages are prefent in one view, and who alone deter¬ 
mines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of 
the world? But it is now time for us to refume the thread of 
our hi/lory. 
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2 Onias, the firft of that name, and high prieft of the Jews, 
died about this time, and was fucceeded by his fon Simon, 
who, for the fanftity of his life, and the equity of all his 
aftions, was furnamed the Jiijl . He enjoyed the pontificate 
for the fpace of nine years. 

A. M. * Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made himfelf 
Ant 7 °L C. of Upper Syria, where he built Antioch on the Oron- 

3°o* tes, and gave it that name, either from his father, or his fon, 

for they were both called Antiochus. This city, where the 
Syrian kings afterwards refided, was the capital of the Eaft 
for a long time, and ftill preferved that privilege under the 
Roman emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city at a 
fmall diftance from this, and called it Antigonia; but Se¬ 
leucus had entirely demolifhed it, and employed the materials 
in the conftru&ion of his own city, to which he afterwards 
tranfplanted the inhabitants of the former. 

b Among feveral other cities built by Seleucus in this 
country", there were three more remarkable than the reft: The 
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firft was called Seleucia, from his own name; the fecond, 
Apamea, from his confort of that name, who was the daughter 
of Artabazus the Perfian; the third was Laodicea, fo deno¬ 
minated from his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were fituated 
on the fame river on which Antioch was built, and Laodicea 
was in the fouthern part of the fame quarter. He allowed 
the Jews the fame privileges and immunities in each of thefe 
new cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, 
and efpecially at Antioch in Syria, where that people fettled in 
fuch numbers, that they poflefted as confiderable a part ol 
that city as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himfelf to Ephefus, after the 
battle of Iplus, and fiom thence, embarked lor Greece, his 
whole relource being limited to the affeftion of the Athe¬ 
nians, with whom lie had left his fleet, money, and wife 
Deiclamia. But he was llrangely furprifed and offended, 
when he was met m his way, by ambalTadors from the 
Athenians, who came to acquaint him that he could not be 
admitted into their city, becaule the people had, by a decree, 
prohibited the leception of any of the kings: they alfoin- 
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formed him, that his confort Deidamia had been condu&ed 
to Megara, with all the honours and attendance due to her 
dignity. Demetrius was then fenfible of the value of honours 
and homages extorted by fear, and which did not proceed 
from the will. Thepoflure of his affairs not permitting him 
to revenge the perfidy of that people, he contented himfelf 
with intimating his complaints to them in a moderate man¬ 
ner, and demanded his gallics, among which was that pro¬ 
digious galley of fix teen benches of oars. As foon as- he 
had received them, he failed towards the Cherfonefus; and 
having committed fome devaftations in the territories of Lyfi- 
machus, he enriched his army with the fpoils, and by that ex¬ 
pedient prevented the defertion of his troops, who now began 
to recover their vigour, and render themfelves formidable 
anew. 

Lyfimaclius, king of Thrace, in order to ftrengthen himfelf 
in his dominions, entered into a particular treaty with Ptolemy, 
and {Lengthened the alliance between them, by efpoufing one 
of his daughters named Arfinoe; fhortly after which, his fon 
Agathoclcs married another. 

c This double alliance between Lyfimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon entered into a treaty 
with Demetrius, and efpoufed Stratonice, the daughter of that 
prince, by Pliila the fitter of Caffander. The beauty of that 
princcfs had induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage; 
and as the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad 
condition, fo honourable an alliance with fo powerful a prince 
was exceedingly agreeable to him. In confequence of which 
he immediately conducted his daughter with all his fleet into 
Syria from Greece, where he was flill in poffeflion of fome 
places, During his paffage lie made a defeent on Cilicia, 
which then belonged to Pliftarchus the brother of Caffander, 
to whom it had been afligned by the four kings, who divided 
the dominions of Alexander the Great after the death of An- 
tigonus. Pliftarchus went to complain of this proceeding to 
Seleucus, and to reproach him tor contra&ing an alliance 
with the common enemy without the confcnt of the other 
kings, which lie confidcrcd as an infraflion ot the treaty. 
Demetrius receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced 
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dire&ly to the city of Synada, where the treafures of the 
province, amounting to twelve hundred talents,* were depo- 
fited. Thefe he carried off with all expedition to his fleet, 
and then fet fail for Syria, where he found Seleucus, and gave 
him the Princefs Stratonice in marriage, Demetrius, after 
fome days paffed in rejoicings for the nuptials and the enter¬ 
tainments given on each fide, returned to Cilicia, and made 
himfelf matter of the whole province. He then fent his wife 
Phila to CafTander, in order to excufe this proceeding. Thefe 
kings imitated the princes of the Eaft, with whom it is cuf- 
tomary to have fevcral wives at the fame time. 

During thefe tranfaflions of Demetrius, Deidamia, another 
of his wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, 
and had palled feme time with him in that country, was feifed 
A. M. with an indifpofition that ended her days. Demetrius having 
3706. reconciled himfelf with Ptolemy, bv the mediation of Seleit- 

Ant. T. C. ' J 

29S. * cus,efpoufed Ptolemaida, the daughter ol Ptolemy; by which 

means his affairs began to affume a better afpefl;; for he had 
all the idatid of Cyprus, and the two rich and powerful cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, befides his new conqucfts in Cilicia. 

• It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit fo dangerous 
an enemy to eftablilh himleli at fo fmall a diftance from him, 
and to ufurp from one ot his allies a province fo near his 
own dominions as Cilicia. All this fhows that thefe princes 
had no eftablilhed rules and principles of conduft, and were 
even ignorant of the true intereffs of their ambition. For as to 
faith of treaty, equity, and gratitude, they had long fince re¬ 
nounced them all, and only reigned for the unhappinefs of 
their people, as the author of the firtt book of Maccabees has 
obferved.t 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at laft, and in 
order to prevent his having a neighbour ot fuch abilities on 
each fide of his dominions, he required Demetrius to fur- 
render Cilicia to him for a very confiderable him of money ; 
but that prince not being difpofed to comply with fuch a 
propofal, Seleucus infilled upon his refloring him the cities 
of Tyre and Sidon, that depended on Syria, of which he was 
king. Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very 
abruptly, that though he fhould lofe fevcral other battles as 
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fatal to him as that of Ipfus, he fliould never refolve to pur- 
chafe the iriendfhip of Seleucus at fo high a price. At the 
fame time he failed to thofe two cities, where he re-inforced 
their garrifons, and furniflied them with all things necelfary 
for a vigorous detence; by which means the intention of 
Seleucus to take them irom him was rendered ineffeftual at 
that time. This proceeding ot Seleucus was very conform¬ 
able to the rules ot political intercft, but had fuch an odious 
afpefl, with reference to the maxims of honour, that it 
fhocked all mankind, and was univerfally condemned: for as 
his dominions were ot fuch a vaft extent as to include all the 

■ 

countries between India and the Mediterranean, how infatia- 
ble w T as that rigour and avidity which would not permit him 
to leave his father-in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the 
lhattered remains ot his fortune! 

Caffander died about this time of a dropfy, after having 
governed Macedonia for the fpace of nine years, from the 
death of his father, and fix or feven from the lalt partition. 
He left three fons by Thelfalonica, one of the fillers of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Philip, who fucceeded him, and died foon 
after, left his crown to he contelled by his two brothers. 

d Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had efpoufed Anti¬ 
gone, a relation of Ptolemy in Egypt. This young prince 
was the fon ot iEacides, whom the Mololfians, in a revolt, 
had expelled from the throne; and it was with great diffi¬ 
culty, that Pyrrhus himfelf, then an infant at the breaft, was 
preferved from the fury of the revolicrs, who purfued him 
with intent to deltroy him. After various adventures, he 
was conduced to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where 
he was taken into the protection of that prince. Calender, the 
mortal enemy of Alacides, folicited the king to deliver the young 
prince into his hands, and offered him two hundred talents on 


that occalion: Glaucias, however, was llnick with horror at 
fuch a propofal, and when the infant had attained the twelfth 
year of his age, he conducted him in perfon to Epirus with a 
powerful army, and reinflaled him in his dominions; by 
which means the Moloffians were compelled to fubmit to 
force. Jullin tells us, that their hatred being foltcned into 
compaflion, they themlelves recalled him, and affigned him 
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guardians to govern the kingdom till he fhould be of age him. 
felf, but there feems to be no great probability in his account. 

When he had attained his feventeenth year, he began to 
think himfelf fufficiently eftablifhed on the throne; and fet 
out from his capital city for Illyria, in order to be prefent at 
the nuptials of one of the Tons of Glaucias, with whom he had 
been brought up. The Moloflians, taking advantage of his 
abfence, revolted a fecond time, drove all his friends out of 
the kingdom, feifed all his treafures, and conferred the crown 
on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus diverted 
of his dominions, and finding himfelf deftitute of all fuccours, 
retired to his brother-in-law Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, 
who had efpoufed his filler Deidamia. 

This young prince diftinguiflied himfelf among thebraveft 
in the battle that was fought on the plains of Ipfus, and 
would not forfake Demetrius even after he was defeated. 
He alfo preferved for him thofe Grecian cities which that 
prince had confided to him; and when a treaty of peace was 
concluded between Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation 
of Seleucus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as an hoftage for his 
brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy he gave 
fufficient proofs of his ftrength, addrefs, and extraordinary 
patience, in hunting-exercifes, and all other labours. Ob- 
ferving, that of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the 
greatell afcendant over him, and that (he furpaffed the others 
in prudence, as well as beauty, he attached himfelf to her in 
particular; for as he was already an able politician, he neg- 
Icfled no opportunity of making his court to thofe on whom 
his fortune depended, and was ftudious to ingratiate himfelf 
with fuch perfons as were capable of being ufeful to him. 
His noble and engaging demeanour procured him fuch a 
lharc in Ptolemy’s elleem, that lie gave him Antigone, the 
daughter of Berenice his favourite confort, in preference of 
feveral young princes who demanded her in marriage. This 
lady was the daughter of Berenice, by Philip her firft hufband, 
who was a Macedonian lord, little known with refpeft; to any 
other particular. When Pyrrhus had cfpoulVd Antigone, the 
Queen had fo much influence over her confort, as to induce 
him to grant his fon-in-law a fleet, with a fupply of money, 
which enabled him to repoffefs himfelf of his dominionSv 
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Here began the fortune of an exile prince, who was after¬ 
wards efteemed the greateft general of his age; and it mull be 
acknowledged, that every inftance of his early conduft de¬ 
noted extraordinary merit, and raifed great expectations of his 
future glory. 

* Athens, as we have already obferved, revolted from 
Demetrius, and (hut her gates againfl him. But when that 
prince thought he had fufficiently provided for the fecurity of 
his territories in Afia, he marched againfl: that rebellious and 
ungrateful city, with a refolution to punifh her as fhe deferved. 
The firft year was employed in the reduction of the Meffe- 
nians, and the conqueft of fome other cities who had quitted 
his party; but be returned the next feafon to Athens, which 
he clofely blocked up, and reduced to the laft extremity, by 
cutting off all communication of provifions. A fleet of an 
hundred and fifty fail, fent by king Ptolemy, to fuccour the 
Athenians, and which appeared on the coafls of -£gina, 
afforded them but a tranfient joy; for when this naval force 
faw a ftrong fleet arrive from Peloponnefus to the afliftance 
of Demetrius, befides a great number of other veffels from 
Cyprus, and that the whole amounted to three hundred, they 
weighed anchor, and fled. 

Although the Athenians had iffued a decree, by which they 
made it capital for any perfon even to mention a peace with 
Demetrius, the extreme neceffity to which they were re¬ 
duced, obliged them to open their gates to him. When he 
entered the city, he commanded the inhabitants to affemble 
in the theatre, which he furrounded with armed troops, and 
ported his guards on each fide of the ftage where the dra¬ 
matic pieces were performed; and then defeending from the 
upper part of the theatre, in the manner ufual with the aCtors, 
he fhowed himfelf to that multitude, who feemed rather dead 
than living, and waited for the event in inexpreflible terror, 
exposing it would prove the fentence for tlicir deftru&ion: 
but he diffipated their apprebenfions by the firft expreflions he 
uttered ; for he did not raife his voice like a man affefled with 
the emotions of rage, nor deliver himfelf in any paflionatc or 
infulting language, but foftened the tone of his voice, and 
only addreflbd himfelf to them in gentle complaints and ami* 
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cable expoftulations. He pardoned their offence, and reftored 
them to his favour; prefenting them, at the fame time, with 
an hundred thoufand meafures of corn, and re-inflating fuch 
magiftrates as were mofl agreeable to them. The joy of this 
people may be eafily conceived from the terrors with which 
they were before affefted; and how glorious mud fuch a 
prince be, who could always fupport fo glorious, fo admi¬ 
rable a charafter! 

When he had regulated the ftate of affairs in Athens, he 
determined to reduce the Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, 
their king, advanced as far as Mantinaea to meet him: but 
Demetrius defeated him in a great battle, and oblige d him to 
have recourfe to flight; after which he advanced into Laconia, 
and fought another battle in the very fight of Sparta. He 
was again victorious; five hundred of the enemies were made 
prifoners, and two hundred killed upon the fpot, fo that he was 
already confideredas mafter of the city, which had never been 
taken before. 

In that important moment he received two pieces of intel¬ 
ligence, which affe&ed him in a quite different manner. The 
firft was, that Lyfimachus had lately diveiled him of all his 
territories in Afia; and the other, that Ptolemy had made a 
defeent on Cyprus, and conquered all the ifland, except Sala- 
rnina, where the mother of Demetrius, with his wife and 
children, had retired; and that the king of Egypt carried on 
the fiege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to 
fly to their afliflancc, but was foon informed that the place had 
furrendered. Ptolemy had the generofity to give the mother, 
wife, and children of his enemy, their liberty without any 
ranfom; and to difinifs them with ail their attendants and 
effefts. He even made them magnificent prefents at their 
departure, which he accompanied with all imaginable marks 
of honour. 

The loft of Cyprus was foon fucceeded by that of Tyre 
.andSidon; and Seleucus difpoffeffed him of Cilicia on another 
fide. Thus, in a very fhort time, he faw himfelt diverted of 
all his dominions, without any refource or hopes for the 
future. 

t 
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Sect. II. Difpute between the two Jons of Ccjfander for the 
crown of Macedonia. Demetrius, being invited to the ajjijt- 
ance of Alexander,finds means to defroy him, and is pro¬ 
claimed King of the Macedonians. He makes great prepara¬ 
tions for the conquejl of AJia. A powerful confederacy is 
formed againf hi?n. Pyrrhus and Lyfmachus deprive him 
of Macedonia, and divide it between themjelves . Pyrrhus is 
foon obliged to quit thofe territories. Sad end of Demetrius , 
who dies in prifon . 


T^TO prince was ever obnoxious to greater viciflitudes of 
"*■ * fortune, or ever experienced more fudden changes, than 
Demetrius. He expofed him felt to thefc events by his impru¬ 
dence, amufing himfelf with inconfiderable conquefls, while 
he abandoned his provinces to the firft invader. His greateft 
fuccefles were immediately followed by his being difpoffeffed 
of all his dominions, and almoft reduced to defpair, when 
fuddenly an unexpc&ed refource offered itfclf from a quarter 
he had not the lcafl room to expeft it. 

f In the quarrel between the two fons of Caffander for the 
crown, ThcfTalonica, their mother, favoured Alexander, who 
was the youngeft; which fo enraged Antipater, the eldell 
fon, that he killed her with his own hands, though fhe conjured 
him by the breafts which had nouriflied him, to fpare her life, 
Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, foli- 
cited the afliflance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus ar¬ 
rived the firft, and made himfelf matter of feveral cities in 
Macedonia, part of which he retained as a compcnfation foi 
the aid lie had given Alexander; and lie returned to his own 

V J 

dominions, after he had reconciled the two brothers. Dome, 
trius made his approach at the fame inftant, upon which 
Alexander advanced to meet him; and teflified, at the inter 
view between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendfhip; 
but represented to him, at the fame time, that the Hate of ]\U 


affairs was changed, and that he no longer had any need of his 
afliflance. Demetrius was difplcafed with this compliment, 
whilft Alexander, who dreaded the greatnefs of his power, wa< 


apprehenfive of fubjefting himfelf to a maftcr, Ihould he admi 
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him into his dominions. They, however, converfed together 
with an external air of friendfhip, and entertained each other 
with reciprocal feafts, till at laft Demetrius, upon fome intel- 
ligence, either true or contrived, that Alexander intended to 
deftroy him, prevented the execution of that defign, and 
tilled him. This murder armed the Macedonians againfl him 
at fir ft, but when he had acquainted them with all the parti- 
culars that occafioned his conduft, the averfion they enter¬ 
tained for Antipater, the infamous murderer of his own mother, 
induced them to declare for Demetrius, and they accord¬ 
ingly proclaimed him king of Macedonia. Demetrius pof- 
leffed this crown for the fpace of feven years, and Antipater 
fled into Thrace, where he did not long furvive the lofs of his 
kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, king 
of Macedonia, became entirely extinft by the death of Thef- 
falonica, and her two fons; as the other branch from Alex¬ 
ander the Great had before by the death of the young Alex¬ 
ander and Hercules, his two fons. Thus thefe two prince s, 
who by their unjuft wars had fpread defolation through fo 
many provinces, and deftroyed luch a number of royal fami¬ 
lies, experienced, by a juft decree of Providence, the fame 
calamities in their own families, as they had occafioned to 
others. Philip and Alexander, with their wives, and all their 
defendants, periftied by violent deaths. 

2 Much about this time Seleucus built the city of Seleucia 
on the banks of the Tygris, and at the diftance ot forty miles 
from Babylon. It became very populous in a fhort time, and 
Pliny tells us it was inhabited by fix hundred thou land per- 
fons. The dykes of the Euphrates being broken down, fpread 
fuch an inundation over the country, and the branch of that 
river, which palled through Babylon, was funk fo low by 
this evacuation, as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means 
that city became fo incommodious, that as foon as Seleucia 
was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This circuin- 
flance prepared the way for the accomplifhmcnt of that cele¬ 
brated prophecy of Ifaiah, who at a time, when this city was 
in the moft flourifhing condition, had foretold, that, it fhould 
one day become entirely defert and uninhabited. h I have 
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obferved elfewhere by what manner and degrees this pre- 
di&ion was fully accompliftied. 

* Simon, furnamed the Juft, and high-prieft of the Jews, 
died at the clofe of the ninth year of his pontificate, and left 
a young fon, named Onias. As he was oi too tender an age 
to take upon himfelf the excrcife of that dignity, it was con- 
figned to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who difeharged the 
funftion of it for the fpace of fifteen years. 

k I here pafs over fome events of fimall importance, and 
proceed to Demetrius, who believing himfelf fufficiently fet¬ 
tled in Greece and Macedonia, began to make great prepara¬ 
tions, for regaining the empire of his father in Afia. With 
this view he raifed an army of above an hundred thoufand 
men, and fitted out a fleet of five hundred fail; in a word, 
fo great an armament had never been feen fince the time of 
Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the workmen by 
his prefence and inftruftions, vifited them in perfon, dire&ed 
them how to aft, and even aflifted them in their labours. The 
number of his gallies, and their extraordinary dimenfions, 
created an univerfal aftonifiiment; for (hips of fix, and even 
five benches of oars, had never been feen till then; and 
Ptolemy Philopater did not build one of forty benches till 
many years after this period;* but then it was only for pomp 
and oftentation, whereas thofe which Demetrius built were 
extremely ufeful in battle, and more admirable for their 
lightnefs and agility than their grandeur and magnificence. 

Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intelli¬ 
gence of thefe formidable preparations of Demetrius, im¬ 
mediately caught the alarm; and in order to fruftrate their 
effeft, renewed their alliance, in which they likewife en¬ 
gaged Pyrrhus, King of Epirus; in confequence of which, 
when Lyfimachus began to invade Macedonia on one fide, 
Pyrrhus was carrying on the fame operations on the other. 
Demetrius, who w r as then making preparations in Greece for 
his intended expedition into Afia; advanced with all (peed to 
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defend his own dominions, but before he was able to arrive 
there, Pyrrhus had taken Beraea, one of the moft confiderable 
cities in Macedonia, where lie found the wives, children, and 
effefts of a great number of foldiers belonging to Demetrius, 
This news caufed fo great a diforder in the army of that prince, 
that a confiderable part of his troops abfolutely refufed to fol¬ 
low him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and fedition, 
that they would return to defend their families and effe&s. 
In a word, things were carried to fucli an extremity, that 
Demetrius, perceiving he no longer had any influence over 
them, fled to Greece in the difguife of a common foldier, 
and his troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
King oi Macedonia. 

The different charaflcrs of thefe two princes greatly con¬ 
tributed to this fudden revolution. Demetrius, who confider- 
ed vain pomp, andl'uperb magnificence, as true grandeur, ren¬ 
dered himfelt contemptible to the Macedonians, in the very 
circumftance by which he thought to obtain their efteem. He 
ambitioufly loaded his head with a double diadem, like a 
theatrical monarch, and wore purple robes, enriched with a 
profufion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were altoge¬ 
ther extraordinary; and he had long employed artifls to make 
him a mantle, on which thefyftem of the world, with all the 

ftars vifible in the firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. 
The change of his fortune prevented the finiflring of this 
work, and no future King would prefume to wear it. 

But that which rendered him ftill more odious, was liis 
being fo difficult oi approach. He was either fo imperious 
and difdainful, as not to allow thofe who had any affairs to 
tranfaft with him the liberty of fpeech, or elfe he treated them 
with fo much rudenefs, as obliged them to quit his prefence 
with difguft. One day, when he came out of his palace, 
and walked through the ffrects with a mien of more affabi¬ 
lity than it was ufual for him to allume, Jomc perfons were 
encouraged to prefent a few petitions to him. He received 
them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of the 
folds of his robe; but as lie was parting over a bridge on 
the river Axius,* he threw all thofe petitions into the firearm 
A prince mull certainly know very little of mankind, not to 


* A river of Upper Macedonia. 
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be fenfible that fuch a contemptuous behaviour is fufficient to 
provoke his fubjefts to revolt from his authority. On this 
occafion, an action of the great Philip was recolle&ed, and 
which has been related among the events of his reign. That 
prince had feveral times refufed audience to a poor woman, 
under pretext that he wanted leifure tohear her. “Beno longer 
Kingthen,” replied (he with feme emotion; and Philip, from 
thenceforth, made it a maxim with himfelf to grant his fub- 
jefts long and frequent audiences. For, as Plutarch obferves 

on that occafion, The most indispensable duty of a 

KING, IS TO EXERT HIMSELF IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE.* 

The Macedonias had formed a very different idea of Pyrr¬ 
hus. They had heard it reported, and were fenfible by their 
own experience, that affability was natural to him, and that 
he was always mild and acceffiblc; they were convinced of 
his promptitude to recompenfe the fervices rendered him, and 
that he was flow to anger and feverity. Some young officers, 
over their liquor, had vented feveral offenfive pleafantries 
againft him. The particulars of their converfation were re¬ 
lated to Pyrrhus himfelf, who ordered them to be brought into 
his prefence, and then a(ked them, if they had expreffed them- 
felves in the manner he had heard? “ Yes, my lord,” replied 
one of the company, “ and we (hould have added a great deal 
more, if we had had more wine.’ 5 Pyrrhus could not forbear 
laughing at this facetious and fprightly turn, and difmifled them 
from his prefence without further notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much fuperior to Deme¬ 
trius, even in military merit. He had beat them on feveral 
occafions, but their admiration of his bravery was greater than 
their refentment for their defeat. It was a common expref- 
fion with them, that other princes imitated Alexander in no¬ 
thing but their purple robes, the number of their guards, 
the affe&ation of inclining their heads like his, and their im¬ 
perious manner of fpcakirig; but that Pyrrhus was the only 
one who reprefented that monarch in his great and laudable 
qualities. Pyrrhus himfelf was not altogether free from 
vanity, with refpeft to the rcfcmblancc of his own features 


* vTVc tv IsacnMi TrptruWi v; to rn? J.xnf ff/ CV. 
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to thofe of Alexander,* but a good matron of Larifla, in 
wbofe houfe he once lodged, had undeceived him in that 
particular, by an anfwcr, perhaps, not at all agreeable to him* 
The Macedonians, however, thought they difcovered in him 
the afpeft of that prince; with all the fire of his eyes, and 
the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuofity with which he 
charged his enemies, and bore down all who prefumed to 
oppofe him: but with refpcft to the military art, and ability 
in drawing up an army in battle, they thought none com¬ 
parable to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought furprifing, that the Ma¬ 
cedonians, who entertained fuch prejudices in his favour, 
and fo difadvantageous to the other, fhould eafily quit the party 
of Demetrius, to efpoufe that of Pyrrhus: and one may fee 
by this inftance, and a thoufand others, how neceflary it 
is for princes to attach their people to their intcrefts by the 
gentle ties of affe&ion and gratitude; and by entertaining a 
real love for them, which is the only means of acquiring their 
love, that is the mod folid glory, their moft effential obliga¬ 
tion, and at the fame time their greateft fecurity. 

1 As Lyfimachus happened to arrive immediately after 
Pyrrhus had been declared King of Macedonia, he pretended 
that he had contributed as much as that prince to the flight of 
Demetrius, and that he confequently ought to have a fhare 
in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjunfture, was not 
entirely certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily ac- 
quiefeed in the pretenfions of Lyfimachus, and the cities 
and provinces were accordingly fhared between them: but 
this agreement was fo far from uniting them with each other, 
that it rather led them into a conffant train of animofities and 
divifions: for, as Plutarch obferves, when neither Teas nor 
mountains, nor uninhabitable deferts, could fuflice as bar- 
riers to the avarice and ambition ol thefe princes; and when 

1 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390. 

* A fet of flatterers had really perfuaded Pyrrhus, that he refcmbled Alex¬ 
ander in the features of his face. With this belief lie funt for the pidures of 
Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Caflandcr, and fome other princes, and then 
defired a woman of Larifla, with whom lie then lodged, to tell him which 
of thofe princes lie moft refcmbled. She refufed to anfwer him for a confl- 
derublctimc, till at laft he prefled her very earneltly to fatisfy his curioflty ; 
upon which flic replied, that flic thought him very like Batrachion, who was 
a noted cool: in that city. Luciax. adverf. htdoR. />. 55 z, 553. 
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their defires were not to be bounded by thofe limits which 
feparate Europe from Afia, how could they pollibly continue 
in a ftate of tranquillity, and refrain from the injuftice of 
invading domains fo near, and which might prove fo commo¬ 
dious to them: this was a moderation not to be expefted; and 
a perpetual war between them became inevitable from the 
malignant feeds of envy and ufurpation that had taken root 
in their minds. The names of peace and war were confidered 
by them as two fpccies of coin; to which they themfelves 
had given currency, merely for their own intereft, and with¬ 
out the leaft regard ta juft ice. Again, continues the fame 
author, do they aft more laudably, when they engage in an 
open war, than when they ufe the facred names of juftice, 
friend/hip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a 
truce, or tranfient fufpenfion of their unjuft views? 

The whole hiftory of Alexander’s fucceftbrs juftifies thefe 
refleftions of Plutarch. Never were more treaties and alli¬ 
ances made, and never were they violated with lefs difguife, 
and more impunity. May heaven grant that thofe complaints 
be never applicable to any princes or times but thofe we are 
treating of at prefent! 

Pyrrhus finding the Macedonians more traftable and fub- 
miflive, when he led them to war, than they were when he 
permitted them to enjoy a ftate of repofe; and being himfelf 
not much addifted to tranquillity, nor capable of fatisfaftion 
in the cal in of a long peace, was daily forming new enter- 
prifes, without much regard to fparing either his fubjefts or 
allies, Lyfimachus took advantage of the army’s difguft of 
Pyrrhus, and enflamed them flill more by his emiflarics, who 
artfully infmuated that they hada£ted moft fhamefullyin choos¬ 
ing a ftranger for their mailer, whom intereft, and not affec¬ 
tion, had attached to Macedonia. Thefe reproaches drew in 
the greateft part of the foldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, who 
feared the confequcnces of this alienation, retired with his 
Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loll Macedonia in 
the fame manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconftancy of this people, 
and their difafleftion to hisperfon; but, as Plutarch again ob- 
ferves. Kings have no reafon to blame other perfons for 
Sometimes changing their party according to their intereft, 

Vol. VI. C 
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as in a£ling fo, they only imitate their own example, and 
prattife the leffons of infidelity and treafon, which they have 
learned from their whole conduft, which upon all occafions 
demonfirates an utter di(regard for juflice, veracity, and faith, 
in the oblervance of engagements. 

m With refpeft to the affairs of Demetrius, that prince, 
when he found himfelf deferted by his troops, retired to the 
city of CaiTandria,* where his confort Phila refided: this 
lady was fo aftli&ed at the calamitous ftate in which fhe be- 
held her hufband, and was fo terrified at the misfortunes to 
which fhc herfelf was expofed by the declcnfion of his af¬ 
fairs, that fhe had recourfe to a draught of poifon, by which 
fhe«ended a life that was become more infupportable to her 
than death itfelf. 

Demetrius thinking to gather up fome remains of his fhat- 
tered fortune, returned to Greece, where feveral cities ilill 
continued devoted to him; and when he had difpofed his 
affairs in the belt order he was able, he left the government 
of thofe places to his fon Antigonus; and affembling all the 
troops he could raife in that country, which amounted to 
about eleven thoufand men, he embarked for Afia, with a 
refolution to try whether defpair would not bring forth good 
fortune. Eurvdice, the fiftcr of his late wife Phila, received 
him at Miletus, where fhe lived with the Princefs Ptole- 
maida, her daughter by Ptolemy, whofe marriage with De¬ 
metrius had been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleucus. 
Eurydice accordingly prefented the princefs to him, and 
this alliance gave birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned 
in Cyrcne. 

11 Demetrius, foon after the celebration of his nuptials, 
entered Caria and Lydia, where he took feveral places from 
Lyfimachus, and confidcrably augmented his forces; by 
which means he at lafl made himfelf maffer of Sardis: but, 
as loon as Agathocles, the foil of Lyfimachus, appeared at 
the head of an army, he abandoned all his conquefls, and 
marched into the Ealf. His defign in taking this route was 
to lurprife Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, who fol¬ 
lowed him dole, cut off his provilions and forage fo office- 


m IMut. in Dcnictr. p. 910, 911, 


* Ibid. 912 ~g r 


'• A city on the liunticja oi Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia. 
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tually, that a ficknefs fpread through his army, and weakened 
it extremely; and when he at Jaft made an attempt to march 
over mount Taurus, with the fmall remains of his troops, he 
found all the pafles guarded by the enemies, which obliged 
him to inarch for Tarfus in Cilicia. 

From thence he reprefented to Seleucus, to whom that city 
belonged, the melancholy fituation of his affairs, and intreated 
him, in a very moving manner, to afford him the neceffary 
fubfiftence for himfelf and the remainder of his troopsc Se¬ 
leucus was touched with compaflion at firft, and difpatched 
orders to his lieutenants, to furnifh him with all he fliould 
want. But when remonllranccs were afterwards made to 
him upon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius for 
rdourcc and ffratagem, and intrepidity in the execution of 
his defigns, whenever the leaff opportunity for afting pre- 
fented itfclf; he thought it impoflible to re-inftate a prince 
of that character, without incurring many difadvantages him¬ 
felf. For which reafon, inffead of continuing to fupport 
him, he refolved upon his deftruftion, and immediately placed 
himfelf at the head of a numerous army, with an intention to 
attack him. Demetrius, who had received intelligence of 
thefe meafures, ported his troops in thofe parts of mount 
Taurus, where he imagined it would be very difficult to force 
them, and fent to Seleucus a fecond time, to implore his per- 
miffion to pafs into the Eart, in order to eftablifh himfelf in 
fome country belonging to the Barbarians, where he might 
end his clays in tranquillity: but if he fhould not be inclin¬ 
able to grant him that favour, he intreated his con fent to take 
lip his winter-quarters in his dominions; and begged that 
prince not to expofe him to famine, and the rigours of the 
feafon, as that would be delivering him up dcfencelefs to the 
diferetion of his enemies. 

Seleucus was fo prejudiced agaiiift the defign lie had 
formed again ft the Eaft, that this propofal only tended to 
iucreafe his diffidence; and lie confentcd to nothing more. 


than his taking winter-quarters in Cataonia, a province ad¬ 
jacent to Cappadocia, during the two fevereft months of that 
feafon; alter which lie was immediately to evacuate that 
country. Seleucus, during this negotiation, had placed ftrong 
guards at all the pafles from Cilicia into Syria* which obliged 
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Demetrius to have recourfe to arms, in order to difengage 
himfelf. He accordingly made fuch a vigorous attack on 
the troops who guarded tiie paffes in the mountains, that he 
<li(lodged them from thence, and opened himfelf a paffage 
into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his foldiers, reviving 
from this fuccefs, he took all poflible meafures for making a 
laft effort for the re-eftablifhment of his affairs; but he had 
the misfortune to be fuddenly feifed with a fevere diftemper, 
which difconcerted all his meafures. During the forty days 
that he continued fick, mod of his foldiers deferted; and 
when he at laft recovered his health, fo as to be capable 
ofaftion, he found himfelf reduced to the defperate neceflity 
of attempting to furprife Seleucus in his camp by night, with 
the handful ot men who ftill continued in his fervice. A 
deferter gave Seleucus intelligence of this defign, time enough 
to prevent its cffcfcl; and the defertion of Demetrius’s troops 
increafcd upon this difappointment. He then endeavoured, 
as his laft refource, to regain the mountains, and join his 
fleet; but he found the palfes fo well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himfelf in the woods; from whence he 
was foon di{lodged by hunger, and compelled to furrender 
himfelf to Seleucus, who caufed him to be conducted under 
a ftrong guard to the Cherfonefus of Syria near Laodicea, 
where he was detained prifoner. He, however, was allowed 
the liberty of a park for hunting, and all the conveniences of 
life in abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father’s cap¬ 
tivity, he was affefted with the utmoft forrow; and wrote to 
all the Kings, arid even to Seleucus himfelf, to obtain his 
releafe, offering, at the fame time, his own perfon as an hoft- 
age for him, and confenting to part with all his remaining 
dominions, as the price ot his liberty. Several cities, and a 
great number ot princes, joined their felicitations in favour of 
the captive prince; but Lyfimachus offered a large fum of 
money to Seleucus, provided he would caufc his prifoner to 
be put to death. The King of Syria was (truck with horror 
at io barbarous and inhuman a propofal; and in order to 
grant a favour foliciled trom fo many different quarters, he 
leaned only to wait the arrival of his foil Antironus and 
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Stratonice, that Demetrius might owe the obligation of his 
liberty to them. 

In the mean time that unhappy prince fupported his mif- 
fortunes with patience and magnanimity : and became at Jafl 
lo habituated to them, that they no longer feemed to affeft 
him. He exercifed himfelf in racing, walking, and hunting; 
and might have been infinitely more happy, had he made a 
true eftimatc of his condition, than whilft hurried over lands 
and Teas by the phrenzy of ambition. For what other fruit 
do thefe pretended heroes, who are called conquerors, derive 
from all their labours and wars, and from all the dangers to 
which they expofe themfelves, but the fatality of tormenting 
thcmfelves, by rendering others miferable; and confiantlv 
turning their backs on tranquillity and happinefs, which, if 
they may be believed, are the foie ends of all their motions ? 
Demetrius was gradually lei fed with melancholy; and no 
longer amufed himfelf with his former exercifes : he grew 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himfelf to drinking and 
gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, undoubtedly 
with defign to banifh the melancholy thoughts of his condi¬ 
tion. When he had continued in his captivity for the fpace of 
three years, he was feifed with a fevere diftemper, occafioned 
by his inaftivity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and died at the age of fifty-four years. His fon Antigonus, 
to whom the urn, which inclofed the allies of that prince, 
was transmitted, celebrated his funeral with great magnifi¬ 
cence. We fhall fee, in the fequel of the prefent hiftory, 
that this Antigonus, who was furnamed Gonatus, continued 
peaceable poffefTor of the kingdom of Macedonia; and the 
race of this prince enjoyed the crown for feveral generations, 
in a direft line from father to foil, till the reign of Perfeus, 
the Jail: of that, family, who was diverted of Macedonia by the 

Romans. 
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Sect. III. Ptolemy Soter refig ns his kingdom to his fan Pt§- 
lemy Philadelphia . The toner of Pharos built . The image 
of Sera pis conveyed to Alexandria . The celebrated library 
Jcunded in that city , with an academy of learned men . 
Demetrius Phalereus prefides over both . 

°T)TOLEMY Soter, the fon of Lagus, after a reign of 
^ twenty years in Egypt, with the flyle of King, and 
of near thirty-nine from the death of Alexander, was defirous 
of tranfmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphia,* 011c of 
his fons by Berenice. He had likewife feveral children by 
his other wives, and among thoie, Ptolemy, furnamed Ceraunus , 
or The Thunderer; who being the fon of Eurydicc,the daugh¬ 
ter of Antipater, and the eldelt of the male iffuc, confulered 
the crown as his right, after the death of his father. But 
Berenice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompany Eury- 
dice, at the time of her efpoufals with Ptolemy, fo exceedingly 
charmed that prince with her beauty, that lie married her; 
and fo great was her afeendant over him, that flic caufcd him 
to prefer her fon to all his iffue by the other queens. In 
order, therefore, to prevent all difputcs and wars that might 
enfue after his death, which he was fcnfiblc could not be 
very remote, as he was then fourfcorc years of age; he re- 
folved to have him crowned in Ids own life time, intending, 
at the fame time, to rcfign all his dominions to him; declar¬ 
ing, that to create a king was more glorious than to be fo 
one’s felf. The coronation of Philadclphus was celebrated 
with the inoft fplendid feftival that had ever been feen; but I 
referve the defeription of it to the end of this feftion. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to Lyfi- 
machus, whofe fon Agathocles had efpoufed Lyfandra, the 
filer of Ceraunus, both by father and mother; and, after the 
death of Agathocles, he removed to the court of Scleucus, 
who received him with a goodnefs entirely uncommon, for 


0 Juilin. 1 . wi. 

* The word (tonifies, * A w- 7 /-/, />rrAvv; 
Hirnnmc, n^tceably to a fi;:ure of Ipivch callul .//// 
two of his brotheis with forming Udi;.;ns agaiult 
them tobe deltruycd. Pai/sax. 1 . i. j>. 12. 
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which he was afterwards repaid with the blackefl ingratitude, 
as will appear in the fequel of this hiftory. 

p In the firft year of the reign of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, 
which was alfothe firft year of the 124th Olympiad, die famous 
watch-tower in the ille of Pharos was completed. It was 
ufually called the tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one 
of the feven wonders of antiquity. It was a large fquarc 
ftruflure built of white marble, on the top of which a fire 
was conftantly kept burning, in order to guide fhips in their 
courfe. It coft eight hundred talents, which, eftimated by the 
Athenian money, are equal to two hundred thoufand pounds, 
but amount to almoft double that fum, if computed by the 
coin of Alexandria. The architect of the edifice was Sof- 
tratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of it 
to liimfeH, had recourie to the artifice I have mentioned be¬ 
fore.* Pharos was originally a real ifiand, at the diflance of 
feven furlongs from the continent; but was afterwards joined 
to it by a caufeway like that of Tyre. 

q Much about this time, the image of the god Serapis was 
brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been in¬ 
duced by a dream to demand it, by an embaffy of the King 
of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where it was kept. It was, 
however, refufed him for the fpace of two years, till at laft 
the inhabitants of Sinope fu fie red fuch extremities from a 
famine, that they confentcd to refign this idol to Ptolemy for a 
fupply of corn, which he tranfmitted to them ; and the ftatuc 
was then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the 
fuburbs, called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name 
of Serapis, and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was 
afterwards erefted for it in that place. This ftrutture, ac¬ 
cording to Ammianus Marccllinus 1 furpaffed, in beauty and 
magnificence, all the temples in the world, except the Capitol 
at Rome. This temple had alfo a library, which became 
famous in all fuccecding ages, ior the number and value of 
the books it contained. 


P IMin. I. xvxvi, t\ 1?.. St rub. I. xvii. p. 791. Suid. in 
4 Tat it. hilt. I iv. c. 83, Sc 84. Hut. tit* hid. Sc Otir. p. 361. C loin 
Alex, in Trotrcpt. p. 31. f Amin. M.ireell. 1 . -xxii. r. 1(1. 


* See a preceding velutm . 
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Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himfelf in 
polite literature, as was evident by his compiling the life of 
Alexander, which was greatly efteemed by the ancients, but 
is now entirely loft. In order to cultivate the fciences, 
which he much admired, he founded an academy at Alex¬ 
andria, called the Mufaeum, where a fociety of learned men 
devoted themfelves to philofophic ftudies, and the improve¬ 
ment of all other fciences, almoft in the fame manner as thofe 
of London and Paris. To this effeft, he began by giving 
them a library, which was prodigioufly increafed by his fuc- 
ceffors. 1 His fon Philadelphus left a .hundred thoufand 
volumes in it at the time of his death, and the fucceeding 
princes of that race enlarged it ftill more, till at laft it con¬ 
fided of feven hundred thoufand volumes. 

u This library was formed by the following method. All 
the Greek and other books that were brought into Egypt 
were feifed, and font to the Mufaeum, where they were tran¬ 
scribed by perfons employed for that purpofe. The copies 
were then delievered to the proprietors, and the originals were 
depofited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for inftance, 
borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and ALfchylus, 
of the Athenians, and only returned them the copies, which 
he caufed to be tranferibed in as beautiful a manner as pof- 
fible; and he likewife prefented them with fifteen talents 
(equal to fifteen thoufand crowns) for the originals which he 

kept. 

As the Mufaeum was at firft in that quarter of the city which 
was called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, the library 
was founded in the fame place, and it foon drew vaft numbers 
thither ; but when it was fo much augmented, as to contain 
four hundred thoufand volumes, they began to depofit the 
additional books in the Serapion. This laft library was a 
Supplement to the former, for which reafon it received the 
appellation of its Daughter, and in procefs of time had in 
it three hundred thoufand volumes. 


In Cxfar’s war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, a fire, 


" Arrian, in pra*f. IMut. in Alex. p. 691. Q. Curt. 1 . iv. c. 8. St rub. 
1 . xvii. p. 793. Pint, in Moral, p. 109$. t Eullh. in Cluon. '•Calni. 
* Pint, in C;ifar. p. 732. in Anton, p. 913. Anim. M 
16. Pinn. Call’, i. xlii. p, 20a. 
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occafioned by thofe hoRilities, confumed the library of Bru- 
chion, with its four hundred thoufand volumes. Seneca 
feems to me to have been much difpleafed,* when fpeaking 
of the conflagration, he bellows his cenfures, both on the 
library itfelf, and the eulogium made on it by Livy, who 
Riles it an illuRrious monument of the opulence of the 
Egyptian Kings, and of their wife attention for the improve¬ 
ment of the fciences. Seneca, inftead of allowing it to be 
fuch, would only have it confidered as a work refulting from 
the pride and vanity of thofe monarchs, who had amalTed 
fuch a number of books, not for^their own ufe, but merely 
for pomp and ollentation. This refleftion, however, feems 
to difeover very little fagacity ; for is it not evident beyond 
contradiftion, that none but Kings are capable of founding 
thefe magnificent libraries, which become a necelfary trea- 
lure to the learned, and do infinite honour to thofe Rates in 
which they are eflablifhed P 

The library of Serapion did not fuRain any damage, and it 
was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depofited thofe two 
hundred thoufand volumes of that of Pergamus, which were 
prefented to her by Anthony. This addition, with other en¬ 
largements that were made from time to time, rendered the 
new library of Alexandria more numerous and confiderable 
than the firR; and though it was ranfackcd more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened in the 
Roman empire, it always retrieved its Ioffes, and recovered 
its number of volumes. In this condition it fubfiRed lor 
many ages, affording its treafures to the learned and curious, 
till the feventh century, when it fullered the fame fate with 
its parent, and was burnt by the Saracens, when they took that 
city in the year ot our Lord 642, The manner by which 
this misfortune 
filencc. 

y John, furnamed the Grammarian, and a famous follower 
ol Ariftotlc, happened to be at Alexandria, when the city was 


happened is too Angular to be palled over in 


y A bul-Pharajjius, in hi ft. Dynaft. IX. 

* Qj< a Jr indent a millia librarian Alexandria at[runt , pub ha rimum repjtf <>pu» 
lentia: monumntum. Alim fauJ>vi>crit y Jicut I.ii-im, rjui elegant it? reguni cio'utqur 

fgngiunt id ujut\ ait fta’ffit, Non jnit elegantia i/iuu\ ant i to n, fed Jiudiofa lu.ua ia ** 
inrd fit' JiudhJii quidenty quantum n on it; jiudi ton % [d in jpcltaeulton com para-i'rrunl 
Puietur ituque librarian quantumJtt t nihil at aja-aratum, fei.Nir. tic trail* 


quill. anim. c. ix. 
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taken ; and as he was much efteemed by* Amri-Ebnol-As, the 
general of the Saracen troops, he intreated that commander to 
beftow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that 
it was not in his power to grant fuch a requeft ; but that he 
would write to the Khalif, or Emperor of the Saracens, for 
his orders on that head, without which he could not prefume 
to difpofe of the library. He accordingly writ to Omar, the 
then Khalif, whofe anfwer was. That if thofe books con¬ 
tained the fame doftrine with the Koran, they could not be of 
any ufe, becaufe the Koran was fufficient in itfelf, and com¬ 
prehended all neceftary truths; but if they contained any 
particulars contrary to that book they ought to be deftroyed. 
In confequence of this anfwer, they were all condemned to 
the flames, without any further examination ; and, to that 
effeft, were diftributed into the public bagnios, where, for 
the fpace of fix months, they were ufed for fuel in (lead oi 
wood. We may from hence form a juft idea of the prodigi¬ 
ous number of books contained in that library; and thus was 
this ineflimable treafure of learning deftroyed. 

The Mufaeum of Bruchion was not burnt with its library. 

* 

z Strabo acquaints us, in his defeription of it, that it was a 
very large ftru&ure near the palace, and fronting the port; 
and that it was furrounded with a portico, in which the phi- 
Jofopliers walked. He adds, that the members of this fociety 
were governed by a prelident, whole ftation was fo honour¬ 
able and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, he 
was always chofcn by the King himfclf, and afterwards by 
the Roman Emperor ; and that they had a hall where the 
whole lociety cat together at the cxpcncc of the public, by 
whom they wore fupported in a very plentiful maimer. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mufaeum, for 

✓ 

the advantage (he long enjoyed of being the greateft fchool 
in all that part of the world, and of having trained up a vaft 
number of excellent men in literature. It is from thence, in 
particular, that the church has received fome of its molt 


illullrious do&ors; 


as Clemens Alcxandrinus, Ammonias, 


Oiigen, Anatolis, Alhanafius, and many others; lor all thefe 
fludied in that fern inary. 

Demetrius Phalcreus was probably the firfl prefident of this 


7. Strub. 1 . xvii. 
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feat of learning ; but it is certain that he had the fuperinten- 
dency of the library. Plutarch informs us, that his firft pro- 
pofal to Ptolemy was the eftablifhment of a library of {uch 
authors as treated of civil polity and government, a (Turing him, 
that they would always fupply him with fuch counfels as none 
of his friends would prefume to offer him. This was almoft 
the only expedient for introducing truth to princes, and 
fhowing them, under borrowed names, their duties as well 
as their defefts. When the king had relifhed this excellent 
advice, and meafures were taken to procure all fuch books 
as were requifite in this firft view, it may eafily be imagined 
that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater length, and 
prevailed upon the king to collet! all forts of other books for 
the library wc have mentioned- Who could better aftift that 
prince in the accompliftiment of (o noble and magnificent a 
plan than Demetrius Phalereus, who was himfelf a learned 
man of the firft rank, as well as a very able politician ? 

a Wc have formerly fecn what inducements brought Deme¬ 
trius to the court of this prince. He was received with open 
arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a profufion of honours 
upon him, and made him his confident. He confulted him, 
preferably to all his other counfellors, in the moil important 
affairs, and particularly thofe which related to the fucceflion 
to the crown. This prince, two years before his death, had 
formed a refolution to abdicate his crown in favour of one 
of his children. Demetrius endeavoured to di/fuade him 
from that defign, by rcprclenting to him, that he mull no 
longer expect to enjoy any authority, it he divefted himfelt ui 
his dignity in fuch a manner, and that it would be dangerous 
to create him a mailer. But when lie found him abfolutely 
determined on this abdication, he advifed him to regulate his 
choice by the order preferibed by nature, and which was gene¬ 
rally followed by all nations : in confequcuce of which it 
would he incumbent on him to prefer his elded fon by Eury- 
dlcc his fit 11 wife. But the credit of Berenice prevailed over 
this equitable and prudent advice, which in a fliort lime 
proved fatal to its author. 

Toward the dole of this year died Ptolemy Soter, King of A.M. 
Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and two years 


A. M. 
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i> P/u. in Dutktr. p. 1 ^ioy l.nui. in Demon. PhJ 
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after his refignation of the empire to his fon. He was the 
moft able and worthy man of all his race, and left behind him 
fuch examples of prudence, juflice, and clemency, as very 
few of his fucceffors were induftrious to imitate. During 
the Ipace of near forty years, in which he governed Egypt, 
after the death of Alexander, he raifed it to fuch an height 
of grandeur and power, as rendered it fuperior to the other 
kingdoms. He retained upon the throne the fame fondnefs 
of fimplicity of manners, and the fame averfion for oftenta- 
tious pomp, as he difcovered when he firft afcended it. He 
was acceffible to his fubjefts, even to a degree of familiarity. 
He frequently eat with them at their own houfes; and, when 
he gave any entertainment himfelf, he thought it no difgrace 
to borrow their richeft plate, becaufe he had but very little of 
his own, and no more than was necefTary for his common 
ufe. c And when fome perfons reprefented to him, that the 
regal dignity feemed to require an air of greater opulence, his 
anfwerwas, “ That the true grandeur of a King confifted in 
enriching others, not himfelf.” 

Sect. IV. The ?nagnificent folemnity , at the inauguration of 

Ptolemy Philadelphia> King of Egypt . 

T)TOLEMY Philadelphia, after his father had abdicated 
the crown in his favour, entertained the people, when he 
afcended the throne, with the moft fplendid feftival mentioned 
by antiquity. Athenaeus has left us a long defeription of it, 
tranferibed from Callixcucs the Rhodian, who compiled a 
hiftory of Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his anti¬ 
quities. I fhall infert the particulars of it in this place, 
becaufe they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient authors 
fpeak very often of facrcd pomp, proccflions, and folcmn 
feltivals, in honour of their gods, I thought it incumbent 
on me to give fome idea of them for once, by describing one 
ot the moft celebrated folemnities that was ever known. 
Plutarch, who is perpetually mentioning triumphs among the 
Romans, has the approbation of his readers, for his parti¬ 
cular defeription of that ot Paulus jEmilius, which was onr 

• riut. in Apoph. p. 18j. 
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of the moft magnificent. But if the account I fhall now 
give (hould appear unfeafonable, or too prolix, it may be 
pafiTed over, without interrupting the feries of this hiftory; 
for I declare before-hand, that the relation will be fome- 
thing tedious. 

d This pompous folemnity continued a whole day, and 
was condu&ed through the Circus of Alexandria. It was 
divided into feveral parts, and formed a variety of feparatc 
proceflions. Befide thofc of the King’s father and mother, 
the gods had, each of them, a diftinft: cavalcade, adorned 
with the ornaments relating to their hiftory. 

Athenaeus has only related the particulars of that of Bac¬ 
chus, by which a judgment may be formed of the magnifi¬ 
cence of the reft. 

The proceflion began with a troop of Sileni, fome habited 
in purple, others in robes of a deep red; their employment 
was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next the Sileni came a band of fatyrs, compofed of twenty 
in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

Thefe were fucceeded by the victories, with golden wings, 
carrying vafes nine feet high, ftcaming with kindled per¬ 
fumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. 
Their habits were embroidered with the figures of animals, 
and every part of them glittered with gold. 

After thefe came a double altar, nine feet in height, and 
covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with orna¬ 
ments of gold. It was alfo beautified with a golden crown, 
compofed of vine leaves, and adorned on all fides with certain 
white fillets. 

An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed in 
purple vefts; each of them fupporting a golden vafe of in- 
cenfc, myrrh, and faffron. 

They were followed by forty fatyrs, wearing crowns of 
gold which reprefented the leaves of ivy; and in the right 
hand of each was another crown of the fame metal, adorned 


with vine leaves. Their habits were diverfified with a variety 
4)1 colours. 

In the rear of’ thefe marched two Sileni, arrayed in purple 
mantles, and white drawers; one of them wore a kind of hat, 


* A then. I. v. i>. 197 —toy 
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and carried a golden caduceus in his hand; the other had a 
trumpet. Between thefe two was a man, fix feet in height, 
mafked and habited like a tragedian. He alfo carried a goldgn 
cornucopia, and was diflinguifhed by the appellation of The 
Year. 

This pel foil preceded a very amiable woman, as tall ashim- 
felf, dreffed in a magnificent manner, and glittering all over 
with gold. She held, in one hand, a crown compolcd ol the 
leaves of the peach-tree, and in the other a branch of palm. 
She was called Penteteris.* 

The next in the procellion were the Genii ol the four fea- 
fons, wearing ornaments by which they were diftinguifhed, 
and fupporting two golden vales of odours, adorned with ivy 
leaves. In the midlt of them was a fquarc altar of gold. 

A band of fatyrs then appeared, wearing golden crowns, 
falliioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed in red habits. 
Some bore veffels filled with wine, others carried drinking- 
cups. 

Immediately after thefe were feen Philifcus, the poet and 
priefl; of Bacchus, attended by comedians, mulicians, dancers, 
and other perfons of that clafs. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the viftors 
at the athletic combats and exercifes. One of thefe tripods, 
being thirteen feet and a half in height, was intended for the 
youths; the other, which was eighteen feet high, was defigned 
for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot followed thefe. It had four 
wheels, + was twenty-one feet in length, and twelve in breadth, 
and was drawn by one hundred and eighty men. In this 
chariot was a figure reprefenting Bacchus, fifteen feet in height, 
and in the attitude of performing libations with a large cup of 
gold. He was arrayed in a robe of brocaded purple, which 
flowed down to his feet. Over this was a tranfparcnt veil 
of a faffron-colour, and above that a large purple mantle 
embroidered with gold. Before him was a great vclfcl of gold, 
formed in the Laconic manner, and containing fifteen mea- 


* This word fignifics the (pare of five years, becaufe, at the expiration of 
every fourth year, the fealt of Bacchus was celebrated at the beginning of the 
next, which waa the fifth. 

f All chariots in general, of which mention will be nude in tlic fcipud of 
this relation, had alfo tour wheels. 
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fures, called metretes .* This was accompanied with a golden 
tripod, on which were placed a golden vafe of odours, with 
two cups of the fame metal full of cinnamon and faffron. 
Bacchus was feated in a (hade of ivy and vine leaves, inter¬ 
mixed with the foliage of fruit-trees; and from thefe hung 
feveral crowns, fillets, and thyrfi, with timbrels, ribbands, 
and a variety of fatiric, comic, and tragic mafks. In the 
fame chariot were the prielis and prieltelfes of that deity, 
with the other minifters, and interpreters of myfteries, dancers 
of all claffes, and women bearing vans.t 

Thefe were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched with 
their hair difhevelled, and wore crowns compofed, fome of 
ferpents, others of branches of the yew, the vine, or the ivy. 
Some of thefe women carried knives in their hands, others 
grafped ferpents. 

After thefe advanced another chariot, twelve feet in breadth, 
and drawn by fixty men. In this was the ftatue of Nyflfa, or 
Nyfa, fitting,:}; twelve feet high, and clothed with a yellow 
veil embroidered with gold, over which was another Laconic 
habit. The llatue role by the aid of fome machines that 
were not touched by any perfon, and after it had poured milk 
out of a golden cup, it refumed its former feat. Its ’left hand 
held a thyrfus adorned with ribbands,andworeagolden crown, 
on the top ot which were reprefented various leaves of ivy, 
with clullers of grapes, compofed of gems. It was covered 
with a deep fhade, formed by a blended 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot. 

After this came another chariot, thirty-fix feet in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by three hundred mein 
On this was placed a winc-prcfs, alfo thirty-fix feet long, 
and twenty-two and a half broad; this was full of the pro¬ 
duce of the vintage. Sixty fatyrs trod the grapes, to the 
found of the flute, and fung fucli airs as correfponded with 
the a£iiou in which they were employed. Silcnus was the 
chief of the band, and ft reams of wine flowed from the 
chariot, throughout the whole progrefs. 


foliage, and a gilded 


* This word is frequently ufed in the prefent deA riptiun ; it is the name of 
a Cheek nieafure, which correfponds molt with the Roman amphora, but wai 
funic what larger. It contained nine gallons. 

I Myjlictt I\l>!HU\ fiU'c v/. V l R r,. 

T She is thought to have been thenurfeof Baa Inis. 
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Another chariot of the fame magnitude, was drawn by fix 
hundred men. This carried a fat of a prodigious fize, made 
of leopard (kins fewed together. The veflel contained three 
thoufand meafures, and filed a conftant effufion ol wine 
during the proceffion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and twenty 
crowned fatyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flaggons, and large 
cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately fucceeded by a filver fat, con¬ 
taining fix hundred metretes, and placed on a chariot drawn by 
the fame number of men. The veflel was adorned with chafed 
work, and the rim, together with the two handles and the bafe, 
were embelliflied with the figures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompafled with a golden crown adorned with 
jewels. 

Next appeared two filver bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, 
and nine in height. The upper part of their circumference 
was adorned withftuds, and the bottom with feveral animals, 
three of which were a foot and a half high, and many more 
of a letter fize. 

Thefe were followed by ten great fats, and fixtecn other 
veflels, the largeft of which contained thirty metretes, and 
theleaft five: there were likewife ten cauldrons, twenty-four 
vafes with two handles, and difpofed on five falvers; two filver 
wine-preffes, on which were placed twenty-four goblets; a 

table of matty filver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more 
of fix; four tripods, one of which was of mafTy filver, and 
had a circumference of twenty-four feet; the other three, 
that were fmaller, were adorned with precious ftones in the 
middle. 

Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of filver, and fome- 
thing lefs than the preceding. They were likewife accom¬ 
panied with twenty-fix beakers, fixteen flaggons, and an hun¬ 
dred and fixty other veflels, the largeft of which contained 
fix metretes, and the fmallcft two. All thefe veflels were of 
filver. 

After thefe came the golden veflels; four of which, called 
Laconics, were crowned with vine leaves: there were like¬ 
wife two Corinthian vafes, whofe rims and middle circum- 
ferencc were embelliflied with the figures of animals; thefe. 
contained eight metretes: a winc-prefs, on which ten goblm 
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were placed : two other vafes, each of which contained five 
inctretes; and two more that held a couple of meafures: 
twenty-two vefTels for preferving liquors cool, the Iargeft of 
which contained thirty metrctes, and the leaft one: four 
golden tripods of an extraordinary fize: a kind of golden 
bafket, intended as a repofitory for veflels of the fame metal; 
this was enriched with jewels, and was five feet in length; it 
was likcwife divided into fix partitions, one above another, 
and adorned with various figures of animals, above three feet 
in height; two goblets, and two glafs bowls with golden orna¬ 
ments : two falvers of gold, four cubits in diameter, and three 
others of lcfs dimenfions: ten beakers: an altar four feet and 
a half high; and twenty-five difhes. 

After this rich equipage, marched fixteen hundred youths, 
habited in white veils, and crowned, fome of them with ivy, 
others with branches of the pine. Two hundred and fifty of 
this band carried golden vafes, and four hundred of them 
vafes of filver. Three hundred more carried filver veflels, 
made to keep liquors cool. 

After thefe appeared another troop bearing large drinking 
velfels, fome of which were ol gold, fifty of filver, and three 
hundred diverfified with various colours. 

There were likcwife feveral tables, fix feet in length, and 
fupporting a variety of remarkable objetls. On one was re¬ 
presented the bed of Semele, on which were difpofed feveral 
veils, fome of golden brocade, others adorned with precious 
Hones. 


We inuft not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in length, and 
twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five hundred men. In this 
was the reprefentation of a deep cavern, Ihrouded with ivy and 
vine leaves: feveral pigeons, ring-doves, and turtles iflued 
out of the aperture, and flew about. Little bands were 
(aliened to their feet, that they might be caught by the 
people around them. Two fountains, likcwife, one of milk 
and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the 
nymphs who Hood round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury 
was alfo feen, with a golden caduceus in his hand, and 
clothed in a fplexulid manner. 


The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exhibited 
in another chariot, where the god was reprefented by a 

Vol. VI. D 
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ftatue, eight feet in height, and mounted upon an elephant. 
He was arrayed in purple, and wore a golden crown, inter, 
mixed with twining ivy and vine-leaves. A long thyrfus of 
gold was in his hand, and his fandals were of the fame metal. 
On the neck of the elephant was feated a fatyr above feven 
feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, formed in imita¬ 
tion of pine branches, and blowing a kind of trumpet made 
of a goat’s horn. The trappings of the elephant were of 
gold, and his neck was adorned with a crown of that metal 
fhaped like the foliage of ivy. 

This chariot was followed by five hundred young virgins, 
adorned with purple vefls and golden zones. An hundred 
and twenty of them, who commanded the reft, wore crowns 
of gold that feemed to be compofed of the branches of pine. 

Next to thefe came an hundred and twenty fatyrs, armed 
at all points, fomc in filver, and others in copper arms. 

To thefe fucceeded five troops of Sileni, and crowned fatyrs, 
mounted on aftes, fomeof whom were entirely harnefled with 
gold, the reft with filver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, twenty- 
four of which were drawn by elephants; fixty by he-goats; 
twelve by lions; fix by oryges, a fpecies of goats; fifteen by 
buffaloes; four by wild affes; eight by oftriches; and feven 
by flags. In thefe chariots were little youths habited like 
charioteers, and wearing hats with broad brims. They were 
accompanied by others of a lefs ftature, clothed in mantles 
embroidered with gold. The boys who performed the office 
of charioteers, were crowned with branches of pine; and 
the leifer youths with ivy. 

* On each fide of thefe were three chariots drawn by camels, 
and followed by others drawn by mules. In thefe chariots 
were feveral tents, refcmbling thofe of the Barbarians, with 
Indian women, and thofe of other nations, habited like Haves. 
Some of thefe camels carried three hundred pounds weight 
of incenle; others two hundred of faffron, cinnamon, iris, 
and other odoriferous fpiecs. 

At a little diftancc from thefe, marched a hand of Ethio¬ 
pians, armed with pikes. One body of thefe carried fix hun¬ 
dred elephants’ teeth; another, two thou land branches of 
ebony; a third, cups of gold and filver, with a large quantity 
of gold.duff. 
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Alter thefe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of twothoufand four hundred dogs of the 
Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloffian breed, befide a variety ot 
otlier fpecics. 

They were fucceeded by one hundred and fifty men fup- 
porting trees, to which were fattened feveral fpecies of birds 
and deer. Cages were alfo carried, in which were parrots, 
peacocks, turkey hens, pheafants, and a great number of 
Ethiopian birds. After thefe appeared a hundred and thirty 
Iheep of that country; three hundred of the Arabian breed; 
twenty of the illand of Euboea; twenty-fix white Indian oxen, 
eight of the Ethiopian fpecies; alfo a large white bear; four¬ 
teen leopards; fixteen panthers; four lynxes; three fmall 
bears; a camelopard,* and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, feated in a chariot, and wearing 
a golden crown embellilhed with ivy-leaves. He was repre- 
fented as taking fanftuary at the altar of Rhea, from the per- 
fecution of Juno. Priapus was placed near him, with a 
crown of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. The flatue of 
Juno was crowned with a golden diadem; and thofe of Alex¬ 
ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, reprefenting 
ivy-leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of 
Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown ot gold made in imi¬ 
tation of olive-branches. Another flatue, reprefenting the 
city of Corinth, was alfo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem 
on its head. At a little diftancc irom each ot thefe was a 
great vafe filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the 
fame metal, which contained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by feveral women richly arrayed, 
and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities in 
Afia; with the iflands which had formerly been conquered 
by the Pet fiaus. All this train wore crowns of gold. 

In another chariot was a golden thyrfus, a hundred and 
thirty-five feet in length, and a filver lance eighty feet long. 

In this part of the proceflion were a variety of wild beafls 
and horfes, and twenty-four lions of a prodigious fizc; and 
alfo a great number of chariots, in which were not only the 
flatues of kings, but thofe of feveral deities. 

D 2 


* Tliib animal, whether real or fabulous, U mentioned by Horace, Divvfum 

urfv:« 7 *. 
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After thefe came a chorus of fix hundred men, among whom 
were three hundred who played on gilded harps, and wore 
golden crowns. At a fmall diftance from this band marched 
two thoufand bulls, all of the fame colour, and adorned with 
golden frontlets, in the middle of which rofe a crown of the 
fame metal. They were alfo adorned with a collar, and an 
aegis * hung on the breafl of each. All thefe habiliments were 
of gold. 

The proceflion of Jupiter, and a great number of other 
deities, advanced next, and, after all the reft, that of Alex- 
ander, whofe ftatue of maffy gold was placed in a chariot 
drawn by elephants; on one fide of this ftatue flood Victory, 
and on the other Minerva. 

The proceflion was graced with feveral thrones of gold and 
ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, and on 
another a horn of the fame metal. A third fuppoi ted a crown ; 
and a fourth a horn of folid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy 
Soter, the father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
whicli weighed ten thoufand pieces of gold,+ each containing 
four drachmas. 


In this proceflion were likewife three hundred golden vafes, 
in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty gilded altars, en- 
compafTed with golden crowns. Four torches of gold, fifteen 
feet in height, were fattened to one of thefe altars. There 
were likewife twelve gilded hearths, one of which was eigh¬ 
teen feet in circumference, and fixty in height; and another 
was only twelve feet and a half high. Nine Delphic tripods 
of gold appeared next, having fix feet in their altitude; and 
there were fix others, nine feet in height. The largeft of all 
was forty.five feet high; feveral animals in gold were placed 
upon it, and its upper part was encompalfed with a golden 
crown, formed of a foliage of vine-leaves. 

After thefe were feen feveral gilded palms, twelve feet in 
length, together with a caduceus. gilt alio, fixty.fix feet long; 
a gilded thunder-bolt, in length fixty feet; a gilded temple, 
(ixty feet in circumference; a double horn twelve feet long; 


a vaft number of gilded animals, feveral of whic h were cigh- 


* A kiiul of buckler whicli covered th" hriMft. 

■f The Attick •V/j.vh, ufiully called w.is espial to ten livftis of Front h 

money ; the value therefore of this finale crown amounted to a hundred tlivu- 
fand trench livres, which are about five thoufniid pounds 
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teen feet in height. To thefe were added feveral deer of a 
ftupendous fize, and a fet of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thoufand and two hundred crowns of gold were like- 
wife carried in this proceflion; together with a confecrated 
crown, containing a hundred and twenty feet, undoubtedly, 
in its circumference; it was likewife adorned with a profit (ion 
of gems, and furrounded the entrance into the temple of 
Berenice. Several large crowns of gold were alfo fupported 
by young virgins richly habited. One ot thefe crowns was 
three feet in height, with a circumference of twenty-four. 

Thefe ornaments of the proceflion were accompanied with 
a golden cuirals, eighteen feet in height; and another ot 
filver, twenty-feven feet high. On this latter was the repre- 
fentation of two thunder-bolts of gold, eighteen feet in 
length; with an oaken crown embellifhed with jewels; twenty 
golden bucklers; fixty-four complete fuits ot golden armour; 
two boots of the fame metal, four feet and a half in length; 
twelve batons; a great number of flaggons; ten large vafes of 
perfumes for the baths; twelve beakers; fifty difhes, and a 
large number of tables; all thefe were ot gold. There were 
likewife five tables covered with golden goblets; and a horn 
of folid gold, forty-four feet in length. All thefe golden 
veffels and other ornaments, were in a feparatc proceflion 
from that of Bacchus, which has been already deferibed. 

There were likewife tour hunched chariots laden with 
veffels, and other works ot filver ; twenty others filled with 
golden veffels, and eight hundred more appropriated to the 
carriage of aromatic Ip ices. 

The troops that guarded this proceflion were compofec! of 
fifty-feven thoufand and fix hundred toot, and twenty-three 
thoufand boric, all drellcd and armed in a magnificent 
manner. 


During the games and public combats, which continued 
for fome days after ibis pompous foiemnity, Ptolemy Sotcr 
prefentod the victors with twenty crowns of gold, and they 
received twenty-three from his con fort Berenice. It ap¬ 
peared, by the regiflers of the palate, that thefe lad crowns 
were valued at two thoufand two hundred and thirty talents, 


and fifty mime, about three lmmlred and thirty-tour thoufand 


tour hundred pounds fin ling: from whence fome judgment 
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may be formed of the immenfe fums to which all the gold 
and filver employed in this fplendid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the magnificence (fhall I call it religious, or 
rather theatrical and of the comic ftrain?) exhibited by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at his coronation. If Fabricius, the 
famous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, and who 
had rendered himfelf fo remarkable for his contempt of gold 
and filver, had been a fpe&ator of this proceffion, I am per- 
fuaded that the fight of it in all its parts, would have proved 
infupportable to him; and am inclined to think he would have 
thought and fpoken like the emperor Vefpafian, upon an 
occafion which had fome refemblance to this. He and his 
fon Titus made a triumphant entry into Rome, after the de- 
flruflion of Jerufalem; but finding himfelf fatigued with the 
exceflive length of that pompous proccflion, he could not 
conceal his difpleafure, and declared, that he was juftly 
puniftied by that tedious ceremony, for his weaknefs in de¬ 
firing a triumph at his advanced age.* 

In this feftival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it was 
condufted with any elegance, or had the leaft air of tafte and 
genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and filver was dif- 
played, which makes me recolleft a paflage in Salluft, the 
beauty and force of which I have the mortification not to be 
able to render in our language. Catiline intended to repre- 
fent the immoderate luxury of the Roman* his contemporaries, 
who lavished immenfe fums in the purchafcof pi&ures, flatues, 
wrought plate, and fuperb buildings. 44 They draw out (fays 
4i he) and torment their gold and filver by all imaginable 
44 methods / 1 I (muft intreat the reader’s excufe for this literal 

tranflation) 14 and yet this cxcefs of prodigality is incapable 
44 of exhaufting and overcoming their riches,” Omnibus modis 
ptcuniam trahunt , vtxant tamcn fumma lubidint dtvitias juas 


* Aiieo nihil ornamentonm extrinfecus cupide appetivit , ut hi urn phi die fati~ 
gatus tur dilate & tA'dio psmpa, non re tie unit met i to Je pitHi , qui triumph urn —tan 
inepte fettex concup'Jfet , Suf.ton. in Yelpaf. c. x ii. 

+ Thcfo metaphorical terms, trahunt , vexanty sincere acquaint, may poflihh 
be derived from the combats of the Athletic, wherein, after one of them hat. 
thrown his adverfary, and imagines himfelf victorious, he drags, him along the 
Arena, in fight of the fpedators, twills, lhakes, ami torments him, without 
being able to extort a confelfion from him of his defeat. 1 n this contcft, there 
fore, wherein the Homan author repre(cuts luxury and riches to be engaged, 
all the prufuiions of the former were incapable of exluutting and overcoming 
tier tie his, 
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vincere nequeunt . In fuch profufions as thefe, did the whole 
merit of Philadelphia confift on this occafion. 

What could there be truly great or admirable in this vain 
oftentation of riches, and awafteof fuch immenfe treafure in 
a bottomlefs abyfs, after they had coft the people fo many 
fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amaffed by a long 
feries of violent exa&ions ? The fpoils of whole provinces and 
cities were facrificed to the curiofity of a fingle day, and dif- 
played to public view only to raife the frivolous admiration 
of a ftupid populace, without conducing to the leaft real ad¬ 
vantage or utility. Nothing ever argued a more profound 
ignorance of the true ufe of riches and folid glory, and of 
whatever elfe has any jufl pretenfions to the elteem of 
mankind. 

But what can we fay, when we behold a facred proceffion, 
and a folemnity of religion converted into a public fchool 
of intemperance and licentioufnefs, fuch as are only proper 
to excite the moft fhameful paflions in the fpeflators, and 
induce an utter depravity of manners; by prefenting to their 
view all the utenfils of excefs and debauch, with the moft 
powerful allurements to indulge them, and that under pretext 
of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities mull thofe 
be, that would exaft, or fo much as fuffer fo fcandalous a 
pomp in their worfhip ! 
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Sect. V. The commencement of the reign of Ptolemy Plata- 
delphus. The death of Demetrius Pluilereus . Seleucns re - 
Jigns his queen and part of his empire to his fon Antiochus. 
The war between Seleucus and Lyfimachus; the latter of 
whom is Jlain in a battle . Seleucus is ajfajfmated by 

Ptolemy Ceraunus , on whom he had conferred a multitude of 
obligations « The two Jons of Arjinoe are murdered by their 
Uncle Ceraunus , zcho alfo bonifies that princefs . Ceraunus 
is foon punijhed for thofe crimes by the irruption of the 
Gauls , by whom he is flain in a battle . The attempt of that 
people againjl the temple of Delphos. Antigonus efabhfies 
himfelf in Macedonia . 


A. M. 
37 *i. 

Ant. J. C. 

2 * 3 . 


e TJTOLEMY Philadelphus, after the death of his father, 

became foie mailer of all his dominions, which were 
compofed of Egypt, and many provinces dependent on it, 
that is to fay, Phoenicia, Coelofyria, Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, 
the ifland of Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and 
the illes called the Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had con¬ 
cealed his refentment againft Demetrius Phalereus, for the 
advice he gave that prince, when he was deliberating on the 
choice of a fucceffor. But when the fovereign power entirely 
devolved upon him, he caufed that philofopher to be feifed, 
and fent with a ftrong guard to a remote fortrefs, where he 
ordered him to be confined, till he Ihould determine in what 
manner to treat him. f But at laft the bite of an afpic put a 
period to the life of that great man, who merited a better fate. 

The teftimonies in his favour of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, and many others, leave no room to doubt 
ot the probity and wifdom of his government.* we therefore 
Ihali only confidcr what has been obfervod with rcfpcffc to 
his eloquence. 

The charaflers of his writings, as Cicero obferves in fcveral 
places,* were Iwcetnefs, elegance, beauty, number:, and or- 


c Tlieoirif. ItlvlL xvri. 

* 

f Diog. Lacrt. in Dcinctr. Cic. iuiir.it. pju Itubir. Poll, n. 2?. 

* Dcnniri //i Plhtlcicm in b/.c ni/tnm, b.ibnt potcjl t dUfhUt> f*MHi i, 
pitrutn veboHCfts, dutch tnmoiy ut l bc;j>bi.jli d'J'cijiutum jc-jj'n () iti, 

1. i. n. 3. 


Demetriut Vb>ih‘icus } o udU'n]t>nu\ 


iftc jni few, ftd t.f’i >my,i, r. 
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nament, fo that it was eafy to diflinguifh in them the difciple 
of Theophraftus. He excelled in that fpecies of eloquence, 
which is called the temperate and florid. His flyle, in other 
refpefts gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold 
and fhining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened his dif- 
Courfe, otherwife not dignified to any great degree with rich 
lentiments, and thofe beauties that conflitute the great and the 
fublime. He was rather to be confidered as a wreftler, formed 
in the (hade and tranquillity, for public games and fpeftacles, 
than as a foldier inured to arms by exercife, and quitting his 
tent to attack an enemy. His difeourfe had, indeed, the 
faculty of affefting his hearers with fomething grateful and 
tender, but it wanted energy to infpire the force and ardour 
that inflame the mind, and only let l in it at moil an agreeable 
remembrance of fome tranfient fwcetnefs and graces, not un¬ 
like that wc retain after hearing the moft harmonious concerts. 

It mull be confefled, this fpecies of eloquence has its merit, 
when limited to juft bounds; but as it is very difficult and 
unufual to preferve the due mediocrity in this particular, and 
to fupprefs the fallies of a rich and lively imagination, not 
always guided by the judgment; this kind of eloquence is 
apt, therefore, to degenerate, and become, even from its own 
beauties, a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and 
depraves the talte. This was the efTeft, according to Cicero 
and Quintilian, who were good judges in this point, of the 
florid and lludicd graces peculiar to the flyle of Demetrius. 
Athens, till his time,* had been accuflomed to a noble and 
majeftic eloquence, whole ebarafter was a natural beauty 
without paint and glitter. Demetrius was the firfi that re¬ 
volted agatnfl this manly and folid eloquence, to which he 
lubflituted a fott and languifhing fpecies, that abated the 


yulim taltfra. Ituquc JclccUibat mwjh Atl'cnic'>fci y quant injljmtr.abaf. P* cvf. 

at tfihn in j Av« O’ f>uli>nnn } ?rm /nilituri .*.// crn.ia,l'> t Jib nt i fin :j>nraJJ/ t 
fih’/Jhni /> nn'ml > f utnb) ■ - —Suii i -i\ -t iJni mat nit y c/:n)»] gi'.t vf ; Jul Juauitatt 

ta % (ju,i /u >/nn./ ( )ct auhn>nn qua ]>njr'.n^crct : c5’ tan turn ut mew-niam cu>:~ 
cinnihuis Jnd\ >v n (quern a J :<ni ic Pcriclc flip/:'/ E/.b-lit) cum Jch Aati-nw 
aui/cox cti.un tciinqiut ct in anitnU corum a /uibin tj/ct uuJitu\, l)c clar. Orat. 
u. 37 ,1 jS. 

* /Lei <vin \ cJJuJit /uvi r-pi.nn; vJT, i/t -jpln'j me a jaffuccu: ill? fxngui\ 
i'u .>n ujquc n.i fane a /.item < nullum j’.nif, in qua naincnli.\ int'(/d t w \ 

n't.- - //.’< (fi'a/enu\) Jnitn: <\ infh\it . r j/7. C? ttim mv/lcm tc.ir* ■ 

*• ’ r f - (aji.i i. IV'.Idf. Oral. ». jV 
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vigour of the mind, and at length rendered falfe tafte prc* 
dominant* 

Two of Alexander’s captains furvived Ptolemy, Lyfimachus 
and Seleucus, who, till then, had always been united by in- 
tereft and friendfhip, and were engaged to each other by 
treaties and confederations: and as they were now advancing 
to the period of their days (for each of them had exceeded 
fourfeore years of age) one would have thought they Ihould 
have been defirous of ending their lives in the union which 
had fo long fubfifted between them: inftead of which, their 

became the whole obje£i of their 
thoughts, on the following occafion. 

Lyfimachus, after the marriage of his fon Agathocles with 
Lyfandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, efpoufed another 
himfelf, whofe name was Arfinoe, and had feveral children 
by her. g The different interefts of thefe two fillers led them 
into all forts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in their 
favour, upon the death of Lyfimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their oppo- 
fition to each other was not the mere effe£l of perfonal in- 
tereft, but was chiefly fomented by the differences of their 
mothers. Lyfandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and Ar¬ 
finoe of Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 
brother of Philadelphia, at this court, made Arfinoe ap- 
prehenfive that his interefl would llrengthen too much the 
party of Lyfandra, who was his filler by the fame mother; 
and that they would accomplilh the definition of herfelf, and 
her own children, at the death of Lyfimachus. This calamity 
fhe was determined to prevent, by facrificing Agathocles to 
her fufpicions; and fhe fuccecdod in herdefign, by reprefent- 
ing him to her hulband, as one who had formed a confpiracy 
againft his life and crown, by which Hie fo much inccnfcd 
him againft his own fon, that he caufed him to be imprifoned 
and put to death* Lyfandra and her children, with her bro¬ 
ther Ceraunus, and Alexander, another foil of Lyfimachus, 
took fanftuary in the court of Seleucus, and prevailed upon 
him to declare war againft Lyfimachus. Several of the prin¬ 
cipal officers of this prince, and even thofc who had been 
mod devoted to his interefl, were ftruck with fo much horror 


mutual deflruction by war, 


C Juftin. I. wii. c, i. 


Aji|>i;in. in Syiiiic. 1’aufiiii. in Attic, |>. i8. 
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at the murder of his fon, that they entirely abandoned him, 
and retired to the court ot Seleucus, where they ftrengthened 
the remonftrances of Lyfandra by their own complaints. Se¬ 
leucus was eafily induced to undertake this war, for which he 
was already fufficiently difpofed by views of intereft. 

h Before he engaged in this enterprife, he refigned his 

queen Stratonice to his fon Antiochus, for a reafon I fhall 

foon relate, and configned to him, at the fame time, a con- 

fiderable part of his empire, referving to himfelf no other 

territories but the provinces between the Euphrates and the 
fea. 

Antiochus was feifed with a lingering diftempcr, of which 
the phyficians were incapable of difeovering the caufe; for 
which reafon his condition was thought entirely defperate. 
It is eafy to conceive the inquietude of a father who beheld 
himfelf on the point of lofmghis fon in the flower of his age; 
whom he had intended for hisfuccefTor in his vaft dominions, 
and in whom all the happinefs of his life confided. Erafi- 
ffratus, the moll attentive and fkilful of all the phyficians, 
having carefully conlidered every fymptom with which the 
indifpofition of the young prince was attended, believed at laft 
that he had difeovered its true caufe, and that it proceeded 
from a paffion he had entertained for fome lady; in which con- 
jefture he was not deceived. It, however, was more difficult 
to difeover the objeft of a paffion, the more violent from 
the fecrecy in which it remained. The phyfician, therefore, 
to affurc himfelf fully of what he fuvmifed, palfed whole days 
in the apartment of his patient, and when he faw any lady en¬ 
ter, he carefully obferved the countenance of the prince, arid 
never difeovered the leaf! emotion in him, except when Stra¬ 
tonice came into the chamber, either alone, or with her con- 
fort; at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
ferves, always affe£lcd with the fymptomsdeferibed by Sappho, 
as fo many indications of a violent paffion. Such, tor in- 
flance, as a fuppreffion of voice; burning bluihes; fuffiifion 
of fight; cold fwcat; a fcnfible inequality and dilbider of 
pulfe; with a variety of the like fyrnptoms. When the phy- 
lieian was afterwards alone with liis patient, he managed hi« 
inquiries with fo much dexterity, as at lad drew the lecrn 


b Pint, ill Dcmetr p oo(j, 9O7. Appiaxi. Jn Syr. p. i:u u 
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from him. Antiochus confeffed his paflion for queen Stra- 
tonice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in vain 
employed all his efforts to vanquilh it: he added, that lie had 
a thoufand times had rccourfe to every conlideration that could 
be reprefented to his thoughts, in fuch a conjuncture; parti¬ 
cularly the refpeft due from him to a lather and fovercign, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved ; the fhameful circumftance ot 
indulging a paflion altogether unjuflifiablc, and contrary to all 
the rules of decency and honour; the folly ot harbouring a 
defign he ought never to be defirous ot gratifying; but that 
his reafon in its prefent flate of diitra£iion, entirely engroflecl 
by one objeft, would hearken to nothing. And he concluded 
with declaring, that to punilh himfelf, for defires involuntary 


in one fenfe, but criminal in every other, lie had refolved to 
languilh to death, by difeontinuing all care of his health, 
and abftaining from every kind of food. 

The phyfician gained a very confidcrable point, by pene¬ 
trating into the fource of his patient's diforder; but the appli¬ 
cation of the proper remedy was much more difficult to be 
accomplifhed; and how could a propofal of this nature be made 
to a parent and king! When Scleucus made the next inquiry 
after his fon’s health, Erafiftratus replied, that his diftemper 
was incurable, bccaufe it arofe from a fecret paflion which 
could never be gratified, as the lady he loved was not to be 
obtained. The father, furprifed and affii&ed at thi" anfwer, 

defired to know why the lady was not to be obtained? “ Be- 
caufe file is my wife,” replied the phyfician, “ and I am not 
difpofed to yield her up to the embraces of another.”—“ And 
will you not part with her then,” replied the king, “ to 
preferve the life of a fon I lb tenderly love! Is this the friend- 
fhip you protels for me!”—“ Let me intreat you, my lord,” 
faid Erafiftratus, to imagine yourfclf for one moment in my 
place, would you refign your Stratonicc to his arms ? If you, 
therefore, who are a father, would not confenl to fitch a lacri- 
fice for the welfare of a fon fo dear to von, how can you 
expeft another fliould do it?”—“I would refign Stratonicc, 
and my empire to him, with all my foul,” interrupted the 
king. “ Your majefly them,” replied the phyfician, “ has 
the remedy in your own hands; for he loves Stratonicc.” 
The father did not hefitate a moment alter this declaration, 
and cafily obtained the content of his conlort: alter which 
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his fon and that princefs were crowned king and queen of 
Upper Afia. 1 Julian the apoftate relates, in a fragment of 
his writings (till extant, that Antioch us could not efpoufe 
Stratonice till after the death of his father. 

Whatever traces of referve, moderation, and even mo- 
defty, appear in the conduft of this young prince, his exam¬ 
ple fhows us the misfortune of giving the leaf!: entrance into 
the heart of an unlawful paflion, capable of difeompofing all 
the happinefs and tranquillity of life. 

k Seleucus being now eafed of his inquietude, thought of 

nothing but marching againft Lyfimachus. He therefore put 

himfdf at the head of a fine army, and advanced into Afia 

Minor. All the country fubmined to him, as far as Sardis, 

; 7 

which he befieged and took; by which means he became 
mailer of all the treafurcs of Lyfimachus. 

This laft, having pa fled the Hellefpont, in order to check A. M. 
the progrefs of Seleucus, gave him battle in Phrygia,* but Ant^/'c 
was defeated and Plain; in confecjuence of which Seleucus *8i. 
rendered himfelf maflcr of all his dominions. His greateft 
pleafure + on this occafion rcfulted from his being the only 
furvivor of all the captains of Alexander, and, by the event of 
this battle, viftorious, over conquerors themfelvcs, for that 
was the expreffion he thought fit to ufe, and this advantage 
was confidered by him as the effc6l of a peculiar providence 
in his favour. This laft viftory was undoubtedly the belt 
jollification of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, which 
he had already aflumed, and which is ufually given him by 
the' hiftoriam, in order to diflinguilh him from the other 
princes who reigned alter him in Syria of the name of Se¬ 
leucus. 

His triumph, on this occafion, was of no long continuance, 
for when he went, feven months alter his vifctory, to take 


* Judin. I. xvii. o. r. 
apiu 1 I'iiot. c. ix. Puiilan. 
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pofTeffion of Macedonia, where he propofed to pafs the re¬ 
mainder of his days in the bofom of his native country, he 
was bafely afTaflinated by Ceraunus, on whom he had con¬ 
ferred innumerable honours and obligations: for he had re¬ 
ceived him into his court, when he fled from his own country, 
and had treated him fuitably to his rank. He had a Ho carried 
that prince with him in that expedition; intending, when it 
fhould be completed, to employ the fame forces for his efta- 
blifhment on the throne of his father in Egypt. But as this 
wretch was infenfible of all the favours he had received, he 
had the villainy to confpire againft his benefaftor; whom he 
affaflinated, as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipfus, 
when the title of king was fecured to him; and thirty-one, if 
the commencement of his reign be fixed twelve years after 
the death of Alexander, when he became mafter of Afia; 
from which time the aera of the Seleucidae commences. 

1 A late differtation of Monfieur de la Nauze gives him a 
reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it the nineteen 
years of his fon Antiochus Soter. The author pretends, that 
Seleucus Nicator did not entirely diveft himfelf of the go¬ 
vernment; but began with making a partition of his domi¬ 
nions; and that he afterwards re-united them, even in the life¬ 
time of his fon. He has produced probable reafons in favour 
of his opinion; but as I never engage in contefts of this 
nature, I fhall confine myfelf to the chronology of Ufher, 
which has been my ufual guide, and which afligns, with 
Father Petau and Monfieur Vaillant, thirty-one years to the 
reign of Seleucus Nicator. 

This prince had extraordinary qualities; and without men¬ 


tioning his military accomplifhmcnts, it may be juftly faid, 
that he diflinguiflied himfelf among the other kings, by his 
great love of jullice, a benevolence, clemency, and a peculiar 
regard to religion, that endeared him to the people. He had 
likewife a talle for polite literature, and made it a cii cumflancc 
of pleafure and glory to himfelf, to fend hack to the Athe¬ 
nians the library of which Xerxes had difpoHefled them, 
and which he found in Pcrfia. lie alfo accompanied that 
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prefent with the llatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, whom 
the Athenians honoured as their deliverers. 

The friends of Lyfimachus, with thofe who had ferved 
under that prince, at firft confidered Ceraunus as the avenger 
of his death; and acknowledged him for their king, but his 
condutt foon caufed them to change their fentiments. 

m He did not expeft to poffefs the dominions of Lyfimachus 
in peace, while his filter Arfmoe and the children Ihe had by 
Lyfimachus were living; for which reafon he determined to 
rid himfelf at once of them and the apprehenfions they g-,/ 
him. The greatefl crimes cofl the ambitious no remorfe. 
Ceraunus feigned a paffion for his filler, and feemed defirous 
of efpoufing her; and as thefe inceftuous marriages were 
frequent and allowable in Egypt, Arfinoe, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with the natural difpofition of her brother, protrafted, 
as much as poflible, the conclufion of that affair, the con- 
fequences of which fhe feared would be fatal to herfclf and 
children. But the more fhe delayed, and concealed her re¬ 
pugnance by plaufible pretexts, the more warmly he preffed 
her to gratify his paffion; and in order to remove all fufpicion, 
he repaired to that temple, which the Macedonians held in 
the greatefl veneration, and there, in the prefence of one 
of her intimate friends, whom fhe had fent to him, he called 
the tutelar gods of the country to witnefs, embracing their 
flatues at the fame time, and protefling, with the mofl dread¬ 
ful oaths and imprecations, that his views, with refpeft to the 
marriage he folicited, were perfeftly pure and innocent. 

Arfinoe placed but little confidence in thefe promifes, 
though they were uttered before the akars, and had been rati¬ 
fied with the awful feal of religion; but Ihe was apprehenfive, 
at the fame time, that perfifling in an oblfinate refufal, would 
be fatal to her children, for whofe welfare fhe was more feli¬ 
citous than her own. She, therefore, conferred at lafl, and 
the nuptials were celebrated with the greatefl magnificence, 
and with all the indications of the mofl unaffefled joy and 
tendernefs. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the head of his 
filler, and declared her queen, in the prefence of the whole 
ar my. Arfinoe felt a real joy, when fhe beheld herfclf fo glo- 
rioully rc-cflablilhcd, in the privileges of which flic had been 


* fuH in. I. xxiv. c. 2—4. 
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diverted by the death of Lyfimachus, her firft hufband; and 
fhe invited her new fpoufe to re fide with her in her own city 
of Caflandria, to which file firft repaired herfelf, in order 
to make the neceflary preparations for his arrival. The tem¬ 
ples, on that occafion, with all the public places and private 
houfcs were magnificently adorned, and nothing was to be 
feen but altars and viftims ready for facrifice. The two fons 
of Arfinoe, Lyfimachus, who was then fixteen years of age, 
and Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirable 
beauty and majeftic mien, advanced to meet the King, with 
crowns on their heads, it being a day of fo much folemnitv 
and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round their necks, and 
embraced them with as much tendernefs as could well be 
e^re lied by the fondeft of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was prefently fucceeded 
by a bloody tragedy. As foon as he entered the city, lie feifed 
the citadel, and ordered the two brothers to be murdered. 
Thofc unfortunate princes fled for refuge to the Queen, who 
clafpcd them in her arms, and vainly endeavoured, by cover¬ 
ing them with her body, to fave them from the daggers of 
their murderers, who killed them in the bofom of their 
mother. Inftcad of being allowed the fad confolation of 
rendering them the laft offices, (lie was firft dragged out of the 
city, with her robes all rent, and her hair diftievelled, and then 
banifhed into Samothrace, w/ith only two female fervants to 
attend her, mournfully confidering her furviving the princes 
her fons, as the completion of all her calamities. 

n Providence would not fuller fuch crimes to go unpu- 
nifhed, but called iorth a dillant people to be the minifters 


of its vengeance. 


The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, font 
out a prodigious number ol people to feck a new fcttlement 
in fonie other land. This I’wann of foreigners came from the 
extremity of the ocean, and after they had proceeded along 
die Danube, arrived at the outlet of the Save, and then di¬ 
vided themfclves into three bodies. The firft, commanded 
jy Breunus and Aciehorius, entered Pannonin, now known 
_>y the name of Hungary; the fecund marched into Thrace, 


n ] u It in. |. x\iv. & xxv. Paufan. 1 . p. 043 —64$. 
Phntiuin. Diud. Sic:. I, xxii. CaUiui hymn, 

ad cuiuluin, SuiiKib in vahurat. 
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under Cerethrius; and Belgius led the third into Illyrium 
and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whofe territories this people ap¬ 
proached, were ftruck with fo much terror, that inftead of 
waiting till they were fubdued, they difpatched ambafladors 
to the Gauls, and thought themfelves exceedingly happy in 
purchafing their liberty with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus,* 
King of Macedonia, was the only prince who was unaffe&ed 
at the tidings of this formidable eruption; and running head¬ 
long of himfelf on the punifhment the divine vengeance was 
preparing to inflift upon him for the murders he had perpe¬ 
trated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a fmall body of 
undifciplined troops, as if it had been as eafy for him to fight 
battles, as it was to commit crimes. He had even the im¬ 
prudence to refufe a fupply of twenty thoufand men, which 
the Dardanians, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered 
him; and anfwered with an infulting air, that Macedonia 
would be much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all 
the Eaft, it could need the aid of the Dardanians to defend 
its frontiers; to which he added with a haughty tone of 
triumph, that he would face the enemy with the children of 
thofe who had fubdued the univerfe under the enfigns of 
Alexander. 

He exprefled himfelf in the fame imperious ftrain to the 
Gauls, who firft offered him peace by a deputation, in cafe he 
would purchafe it: but, conceiving this offer the refult of 
fear, he replied, that he would never enter into any treaty of 
peace with them, unlefs they would deliver up foine of the 
principal perfons of their nation to him as hoftages; and that 
they muff likewife fend him their arms, before he would 
place any confidence in their promifes. Thisanfwer was re¬ 
ceived with contempt by the Gauls: and we may from hence 
obferve, the methods ufually employed by the Deity, in 
chaftifing the pride and injullice of princes: he firff deprives 
them of reafon and counfel, and then abandons them to their 


vain imaginations. 

A few days after this event, 

Vol. VI. 


a battle was 



fought, wherein 


* Ho/us »v.v Afji rJ'jf/nr Ptolcrnwu i iulvni'um Call ovum intn-piJa* a:nl!rlt y />;[/::<■ 
non pauch & tncompojith , jn^/t bvlla non J/Jjic Hiiu $'utwji r.V* f'tHrurcnfio . / * - 
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the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cut to pieces; 
Ptolemy covered with wounds, was taken prifoner by the 
Gauls, who after they had cut off his head, fixed it on a 
lance, and fhowed it to the army in derifion. A very incon- 
fiderable number of Macedonians faved themfelves by flight, 
but all the reft were either (lain or made prifoners. The 
Gauls difperfed themfelves, after this viftory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country; upon which Softhenes, one of 
the principal perfons among the Macedonians, improving the 
diforder in which they then were, deftroyed a great number 
of their men, and obliged the reft to quit the country. 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his troop: but 
this leader is not to be confounded with that other Brennus 
who took the city of Rome, about a century before. Upon 
this intelligence he had received of the firft fuccefsof Belgius, 
and the great booty he had acquired, he envied him the fpoils 
of fo rich a country, and immediately formed a refolution to 
have a part. And when he received the news of that general's 
defeat, that only ferved as a new motive to haften his march; 
his impatience to avenge his countrymen uniting with his 
defire to enrich himfelf. Authors have not informed us what 
became of Belgius and his troop, but, in all probability, he 
was killed in the fecond engagement, after which the remains 
of his army were incorporated into that of Brennus. But 
however that were, Brennus and Acichorius quitted Pan- 
nonia, with an army of an hundred and fifty thoufand foot, 
and fifteen thoufand horfe, and entered Illyrium, in order to 
pafs into Macedonia and Greece. 

During a fedition which happened in their march, a body 
of twenty thoufand men drew off from the main army, and 
marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, into Thrace, where 
they joined thofc whom Cercthrins had already marched into 
that country; after which they made themfelves mafters of 
Byzantium, and the weftern coafis of the Propontis, and then 
laid the adjacent country under contribution. 

A. M. This defertion did not prevent Brennus and Acichorius 

AnM^C fr° m c °ntinuing their march; and they drew either from 
175! ' Illyrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, fuch numerous re- 

enforcements, as increafed their army to an hundred and fifty* 
two thoufand foot, and fixty-onc thoufand two hundred horfe. 
The hopes of booty, and fome advantageous fettlcment, caufed 
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a vaft number of foldiers to join them in this expedition, 
and with this army they marched dire&ly to Macedonia, 
where they overpowered Softhencs with their multitudes, 
and ravaged all the country. It will foon appear by the fequel, 
that Antigonus reigned in Macedonia, after the death of 
Softhenes. 

The Gauls, after their conquefts in that country, advanced 
to the ftraits of Thermopylae, with an intention to enter 
Greece; but were flopped for fome time by the troops who 
had been pofted there, to defend that important pafs: till at 
lafl they difeovered the way which the army of Xerxes had 
formerly taken in their pafTage over thefe mountains; and the 
Greeks, to avoid being furrounded by the troops detached 
againft them by the Gauls for that purpofe, were obliged to 
retire and leave them a free pafTage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
towards Delphos, in order to pillage the immenfe riches of 
the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to follow him 
with the troops under his command; declaring to him, at 
the fame time, with an air of raillery, that “ the gods ought 
in reafon to impart fome of their riches to men, who had 
more occafion for them than themfelves, and employed them 
in a better manner. ,, 0 Authors have here taken an oppor¬ 
tunity to relate very aflonifhing events: for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos, the Ikies 
were blackened with a dreadful temped, and that great num¬ 
bers of his men were deftroyed by hail and thunder. To 
which they add, that this florin was attended by an earthquake, 
that rent the mountains, and threw down the rocks, which 
crufhed the Gauls by hundreds at a time; and that the re¬ 
gaining troops were feized with fuch a panic * the enfuing 
night, as caufed them to iniJlake their own men for the 
enemies, in confcqucncc of which they dcltroyed themfelves 
in fuch a manner, that before the day grew light enough for 
them to diftinguifh each oilier, above half of the army periflied 
in that manner. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple fo revered 

li 2 


© Juftin. I. *\iv. c. 6 -8. Paufan. 1. x. p. 634. 

* The ancients thought thele kinds of terrms were ini u fed into the rnitid by 
the god Pan. O titer realoiu aio like wife alligi.ed for that name 
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among them had drawn from all parts to preferve it from 
being plundered, were animated by an event in which heaven 
itfelf feemed to declare in their favour, and charged the 
Gauls with fo much impetuofity, that though Acichorius had 
joined Brennus, they were unable to fuftain the (hock, and 
were flaughtered in vaft numbers. Brennus was wounded in 
feveralparts of his body, but not mortally: when he faw that 
all was loft, and that the defign he had formed ended in the 
deftruftion of his army, he was feifed with fuch defpair, as 
made him refolve not to furvive his Ioffes. He accordingly 
fent for all the officers that could be affembled, amidfl the 
confufion which reigned among them, and advifed them to 
kill all the wounded men, and make the beft retreat in their 
power. At the clofe of thofe expreffions he drank as much 
wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his own bofom, 
and expired upon the fpot. 

Acichorius took the command in chief upon himfelf, and 
endeavoured to regain the ftraits of Thermopylae, in order 
to march out of Greece, and conduft the fad remains of that 
army into their own country. But as lie was obliged to pafs 
through a large extent of the enemy’s territories, and to hazard 
a battle every time he wanted provifions for his troops; and 
as thefe were always reduced to the neceffity of lying on the 
ground, though it was then the winter feafon; in a word, as 
they were conftantly haraffed from every quarter, by the in¬ 
habitants of the countries through which they marched, they 
were all deftroyed, either by famine, cold, diftempers, or the 
fword; and of all that prodigious number of men who en¬ 
gaged in this expedition, not one efcaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations may poffibly be blended with 
the other circumftances of this event; and chiefly with rela¬ 
tion to the fudden temped that arofe, when the Gauls ap¬ 
proached Delphos, and the miraculous fall of the rocks on 


the facrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole might be no more 
than a thick flight of arrows, (hot by the enemies, who might 
likewife roll down upon the Gauls huge flones from the tops 
of the mountains. Such events are entirely natural and cuf- 
tomary in attacks like this, which the priefls, whofc interefl it 
was to magnify the power of their god, might reprefent with 
an air of prodigy, and as a miraculous inteipofition: it is 
certain that any account of this nature might be eafiiy im- 
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pofed upon the credulity of the people, who are always fond 
of giving in to the marvellous, and feidom fcrupuloufly 
examine the truth of fuch things. 

On the other hand, we have no fufficient reafon to dif- 
believe any thing hiftory relates of this event. The enter- 
prife of Brennus was undoubtedly a facrilegious impiety; 
and injurious to religion, as well as to the Deity himfelf; 
for he fpoke and a£led in the manner already reprefented, 
not from any convittion that thofe gods were the mere 
offspring of fable (for he did not think, better on that article 
than the Greeks themfelves) but from an abfolute contempt 
of a divinity in general. The idea of a God is impreffed on 
the hearts of all men, and they have through all ages, and in 
all countries, believed it to be their duty to render certain 
honours to him. The Pagans were deceived in their appli¬ 
cation of this principle, but all acknowledged the necellity 
of it. The Deity, therefore, in mere goodnefs to mankind, 
may have caufed his vengeance to be difplayed againft thofe, 
even among the heathens, who teftified an open contempt of 
a Supreme Being, in order to preferve the traces and prin¬ 
ciples of religion in their minds, by fome extraordinary indi¬ 
cations of his anger, till it pleafed him to afford them clearer 
lights by the miniftration of the Mediator, at the appointed 
time, referred for the inftru&ion of Mankind, in that pure 
worfhip which the only true God required from them. We 
Jikewife fee that the Divine Being, in order to preferve 
among men a due refpett for his Providence, and a belief 
of his peculiar attention to all their aftions, has been care¬ 
ful, from time to time, to punifh perjuries and other crying 
offences in a Angular manner, and even among the Pagans 
themfelves. By which means the belief of that capital 
point, the firft tie of man with God, was maintained amidft 
all the darknefs of Paganifm, and the diffolution of manners 
which then prevailed. But it is now time to return to the 
Gauls. 

p Leonor and Lutarius, who had eftablifhed themfelves 
on the Propontis, advanced to the Hcllefpont, and furprifed 
Lyfimachia, after which they made themfelves matters of all 
the Thracian Cherfonefes; but a difference arifing between 


P Liv. 1, xxxviii. n. 
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the two chiefs, they feparated from each other. Lutarius 
continued his march along the Hellefpont, and Leonor re¬ 
turned to Byzantium with the greateft part of the army. 

The latter having afterwards paffed the Bofphorus, and 
the other the Hellefpont, met again in Afia, where a recon¬ 
ciliation being effe&ed between them, they rejoined their 
forces, and entered into the iervice of Nicomedes King of 
Bythinia. Who, after he had reduced his brother Zypetes 
by their afliftance, and acquired the pofleflion of all his 
father’s dominions, afligned to them, for their fettlement, that 
part of Afia Minor, which took from them the denomination 
of Gallo Graecia, or Galatia. The canonical epiftle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians was written to the defcendants of this 
people, and St. Jerom, above fix hundred years after the 
time we now fpeak of, declared, that they continued to fpeak 
the fame language he had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of thofe who continued in Thrace engaged 
afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, who reigned in 
Macedonia, and rnoft of them were then deftroyed. Thofe 
Jew who efcaped, either palled into Afia, and rejoined their 
countrymen in Galatia; or difperfed themfelves into other 
regions, where no further mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, after 
they had threatened Macedonina and all Greece, with entire 
deftru&ion. 

A. M. q After the death of Soflhenes, who defeated the Gauls, 
Ant. 7 j 8 C. an ^ reigned for fome time in Macedonia, Antiochus, the 

fon of SeleuCus Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatus, the fon 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pretenfions to that crown, 
which their fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. Anti¬ 
gens, who, alter the fatal expedition of his father into Afia, 
bad reigned ten years in Greece, finding the (late of his affairs 
more favourable than thofe of his competitor, was the firlt 
who alcendtd the throne, but each of them railed great 
armies, and contra&ed powerful alliances, the. one to fupport 
himfelf in his new conquell, and the other to difpolfefs him. 
Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, having cfpoufed the party of 
Antigonus in this conjwntture, Antiochus, when he was pre¬ 
paring to enter Macedonia, was unwilling lo leave lo powerful 


n Mcirmon. apud Phot. c. xix. 
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3n enemy in his rear. Inliead, therefore, of pafling the Hel- 
Iefpont, he fuddenly poured his troops into Rithyma, which 
then became the theatre of the war. The forces were at firft 
fo equal, that neither party would prefume to attack the 
other, and continued for fome time in that Hate of inaftion j 
during which a treaty was concerted, and in confequence 
Antigonus efpoufed Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and 
Seleucus, and Antiochus refigned to him his pretenfipns tp 
the throne of Macedonia. In this manner he remained 
peaceable pofleffor, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity, whp 
enjoyed it for feveral generations, to the time of Perfeus, 
the laft of this race, who was defeated by Paulus Rmilius, 
and divelled of his dominions, which the Romans in a few 
years after, formed into a province of the empire. 

Antiochus having thus difengaged himfelf from this war, A. M. 
marched againft the Gauls, who, after fettling in the land An t. 7 j 9 c 
granted them by Nicomedes, were continually making incur- 275* 
fions on all fides, by which they extremely incommoded 
their neighbours. Antiochus defeated them with great 
Daughter, and delivered the country from their oppreffors. 

This a&ion acquired him the title of Soter, which fignifies a 
deliverer. 


Sect. VI. Ptolemy Pkiladelpkus caufes the books of the holy 
fcripture , prefcrved by the Jews with the utmpjl care , tp be 
tranjlated into the Greek language , as an ornament to his 
library . This is called the Verjion of the Septuagint . 

T^HE tumult of the wars which diverfity of intereft had A.M. 

kindled among the fuccelfors of Alexander, throughout Ant 7 J 7 *c 
the whole extent of their territories, did not prevent Ptolemy 277. 
Philadelphus from devoting his utmoft attention to the noble 
library he had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depo¬ 
rted the moll valuable and curious -books he was capable of 
eollefiting from all parts of the world. This prince being 
•informed, that the Jews were mailers of a work which con* 
tained the laws of Mofes, and the hiftory of that people, was 
ddirous of having it mandated out of the Hebrew language 
into the Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per¬ 
formance. To accoinplifh this dclign, it became nccelfary 
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for him to addrefs himfelf to the high-prieft of the Jewifh 
nation; but the affair happened to be attended with great 
difficulty, A very confiderable number of Jews had been 
aftually reduced to a ftate of flavery in Egypt, by Ptolemy 
Soter, during the invafions of Judaea in his time; and it was 
reprefented to the king, that there would be no probability 
of obtaining from that people either a copy, or a faithful 
tranflation of their law, while he fuffered fuch a number of 
their countrymen to continue in their prefent fervitude. 
Ptolemy, who always a£ied with the utmoft generofity, and 
was extremely folicitous to enlarge his library, did not 
hefitate a moment, but iffued a decree for reftoring all the 
Jewifh flaves in his dominions to their full liberty; with 
orders to his treafurer to pay twenty drachmas * a head to 
their mailers, for their ranfom. The fum expended on this 
occafion amounted to four hundred talents; t which make it 
evident that an hundred and twenty thoufand Jews recovered 
their freedom by this bounteous proceeding. The king then 
gave orders for difeharging the children born in flavery, with 
their mothers, and the fum employed for this purpofe 
amounted to above half the former. 

Thefe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy hopes that 
he ffiould eafily obtain his requeft from the high-prieft whofe 
name was Eleazar. He had fent ambaffadors to that pontiff', 
with a very obliging letter on his part, accompanied with 
magnificent prefents. The ambaffadors were received at 
Jerufalem, with all imaginable honours, and the king’s re¬ 
queft was granted with the greateft joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mofaic 
law, written in letters of gold, and given them by the high- 
prieft himfelf, with fix elders of each tribe, that is to fay, 
feventy-two in the whole; and they were authorized to tranf- 
late that copy into the Greek language. 

The King was defirous of feeing thefe deputies, and pro- 
pofed to each of them a different queftion, in order to make 
a trial of their capacity. He was fatisfied with their anfwers, 


in which great wifdom appeared, and loaded them with 
fents, and other marks of his friendfhip. The elders 


pre- 

were 


then conduced to the ille of Pharos, and lodged in a houfe 


* About ten (hillings. 


d About fixty thoufand pounds. 
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prepared for their reception, where they were plentifully fup- 
plj#d with all neceffary accommodations. They applied 
/ihemfelves to their work without lofing time, and in feventy- 
two days completed the volume which is commonly called 
the Septuagint Verfion.* The whole was afterwards read, 
and approved in the prefence of the King, who admired, in a 
peculiar manner, the wifdom of the laws of Mofes, and dif- 
uiiffed the feventy-two deputies with extremely magnificent 
prefents; part of which were for themfelves, others, for the 
high-pried, and the remainder for the temple. Expences of 
this nature, though very confidcrable, never ruin a flate, and 
do a prince great honour. 

The author from whom thefe fafts are extra&ed is Ariftasus, 
who reprefents himfelf as one of the officers of the guard to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a number of other circum- 
ftances, which I have omitted, becaufe they feem more im¬ 
probable than thofc I have inferted. It is pretended, that the 
writers, whether Jews, as Ariftobulus, Philo, and Jofephus ; 
or Chriftians, as Judin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hilary, Auftin, and fome others; who have employed their 
pens on the fubjeft of the Septuagint verfion, have founded 
all their relations on the mere veracity of Ariftaeus, when 
the work that bears his name is thought to be afpurious pie®e. 
Some of thefe authors have added circumftances which are 
generally di(believed, becaufe they have too much of the 
marvellous in them. r Philo declares, that though their tranf- 
lations were made in feparate apartments, yet the lead dif¬ 
ference in the fenfc, or ftyle in which they were couched, was 
fo far from appearing, that, on the contrary, the expreflions 
were every were the fame even to a fingle word; from 
whence he concludes, that thefe perfons were not meretranf- 
lators, but men infpired by the fpirit of God, who conduced 
them on that occafion, and dictated the whole to them, even 
to the minuted word. Juftin, and, after him, the other fathers 
already mentioned, fuppofe that each of the feventy-two in¬ 
terpreters performed his verfion in a feparate cell, without the 
leall correfpondcncc with each other, and yet that all their 

r Philo tie vita Molts, I. ii. p. 658. 

* It is called the Septuagint for the lake of the round number 70, but the 
facred books* were tranlhited by feventy-two perfons. 
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tranflaticms were perfe&ly conformable to each other in every 
particular. 

I have frequently declared my refolution not to enter into 
any hiftorical difquifitions of this nature, which require much 
time and learning ; and would, therefore, call off my atten¬ 
tion too long from my principal objeft. The reader may 
confult the learned Prideaux, who has treated this fubjett at 
large. All that can be depended upon, and which no one 
has thought fit to conteft, is, that a tranflation of the facred 
books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in Egypt, 
in the time of the Ptolemies; that we have this tranflation ftill 
extant, and that it is the fame which was ufed in the time of our 
blefled Saviour, as mod of the paffages cited by the facred 
writers of the New Teftament, from the original Greek of the 
Old, are to be found verbatim in this verfion. It ftill fubfifts, 
and continues to be ufed in the Oriental churches; as it alfo 
was by thofe in the primitive ages, among whom it paffed for 
a canonical tranflation. 

This verfion, therefore, which renders the fcripture of the 
Old Teftament intelligible to a vaft number of people, became 
one of the moft confiderable fruits of the Grecian conquefts; 
and was evidently comprehended in the defign God had in 
view, when he delivered up all the Eaft to the Greeks, and 
fupported them in thofe regions, notwithftanding their divi- 
fions and jealoufies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 
that happened among them. In this manner did God prepare 
the way tor the preaching of the gofpel, which was then ap¬ 
proaching, and facilitate the union of fo many nations of dif¬ 
ferent languages and manners into one focicty, and the fame 
worihip and doftrines, by the inftrumentality of the fineft, 
moft copious, and correft language that was ever fpoken iu 
the world, and which became common to all the countries 
that were conquered by Alexander, 
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Sect. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus: Firjl , into 
Italy; where he fights two battles with the Romans . The 
char after and conduft of Cmeas . Secondly , into Sicily ; and 
then into Italy again . His third engagement with the Romans; 
wherein he is defeated . His expedition into Macedonia ; of 
which he makes himfelf mafier for fome time , after he had 
overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Peloponnefus. 
He forms the fiege of Sparta , but without fuccefs . Is Jlain 
at that of Argos . The deputation from Philadelphus to the 
Romans , and from the Romans to Philadelphus . 


8 TJYRRHUS, when he returned into Epirus, after he had 
entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have paffed his 
days in tranquillity among his fubjefts, and enjoyed the 
fweets of peace, by governing his people agreeably to the 
rules of juflice. But a difpofition fo a&ive and impetuous as 
his own, in conjun&ion with a refllefs and ardent ambition, 
was incapable of being at reft itfelf, or fuffering others to be fo. 
This indifpofition of mind was. in reality, a raging fever, 
which knew no intermiffion. In a word, he grew infupport- 
able to himfelf, and was continually flying himfelf in purfuit of 
foreign objefts, and in following, from country to country, a 
felicity no where to be found. He therefore feifed, with 
joy, the firft opportunity that offered for plunging himfelf into 
new affairs. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans, and their own country not funnlhing them with 
generals of fufficicnt abilities to oppofe fuch formidable 
enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, and dif- 
patched ambaffadors thither, not only from themfelves, but 
from all the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent prefents for 
Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, that they wanted a 
leader of experience and reputation; that they had a compe¬ 
tent number oi good troops, and by only affembling the 
forces of theLucanians, Mellapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, 
were in a condition to bring an army of twenty thoufand 
horfe, and thirty-five thoufand foot into the field. The joy 

* Tlut. in Pyrrh. p, 390 -397. Paufan. 1 . i. n. ai, 22. JuAin. L xviii. 
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tranflations were perfe&ly conformable to each other in every 
particular. 

I have frequently declared my refolution not to enter into 
any hiftorical difquifitions of this nature, which require much 
time and learning ; and would, therefore, call off my atten¬ 
tion too long from my principal objeft. The reader may 
confult the learned Prideaux, who has treated this fubjeft at 
large. All that can be depended upon, and which no one 
has thought fit to conteft, is, that a tranflation of the facred 
books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in Egypt, 
in the time of the Ptolemies ; that we have this tranflation ftill 
extant, and that it is the fame which was ufed in the time of our 
bleffed Saviour, as moft of the paffages cited by the facred 
writers of the New Teflament, from the original Greek of the 
Old, are to be found verbatim in this verfion. It ftill fubfifts, 
and continues to be ufed in the Oriental churches ; as it alfo 
was by thofe in the primitive ages, among whom it paffed for 
a canonical tranflation. 

This verfion, therefore, which renders the fcrjpture of the 
OldTeftament intelligible to a vaft number of people, became 
one of the moft confiderable fruits of the Grecian conquefts; 
and was evidently comprehended in the defign God had in 
view, when he delivered up all the Eaft to the Greeks, and 
fupported them in thofe regions, notwithftanding their divi- 
fions and jealoufies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 
that happened among them. In this manner did God prepare 
the way for the preaching of the gofpel, which was then ap¬ 
proaching, and facilitate the union of fo many nations of dif¬ 
ferent languages and manners into one fociety, and the fame 
worfhip and doftrines, by the inftmmentality of the fineft, 
moft copious, and correct language that was ever fpoken in 
the world, and which became common to all the countries 
that were conquered by Alexander. 
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Sect. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus ; Firjl , into 
Italy; where he fights two battles with the Romans . The 
charafter and conduB of Cine as. Secondly , into Sicily ; and 
then into Italy again , His third engagement with the Romans / 
wherein he is defeated . His expedition into Macedonia ; of 
which he makes himfelf mafler for fome ti?ne i after he had 
overthrown Antigonus . His expedition into Peloponnefus . 
He forms the ficge of Sparta , but without fuccefs . Is fain 
at that of Argos . The deputation from Philadelphus to the 
Romans , and from the Romans to Philadelphus . 
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fweets of peace, by governing his people agreeably to the 
rules of jufticc. But a difpofition fo aftive and impetuous as 
his own, in conjunction with a refilefs and ardent ambition, 
was incapable of being at reft itfelf, or fuffering others to be fo. 
This indifpofition of mind was, in reality, a raging fever, 
which knew no intermiflion. In a word, he grew infupport- 
able to himfelf, and was continually flying himfelf in purfuit of 
foreign objefrs, and in following, from country to country, a 
felicity no where to be found. He therefore feifed, with 
joy, the firft opportunity that offered for plunging himfelf into 
new affairs. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans, and their own country not fuvnifhing them with 
generals of fufticicnt abilities to oppofe fuch formidable 
enemies, they turned their eyes toward Epirus, and dif- 
patched ambalfadors thither, not only from themfelves, but 
from all the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent prefents for 
Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, that they wanted a 
leader of experience and reputation; that they had a compe¬ 
tent number ol good troops, and by only afferabling the 
forces of the Lucanians, Meifapians, Sainnites, and Tarentines, 
were in a condition to bring an army of twenty thoufand 
horfe, and thirty-five thou fund foot into the field. The joy 
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with which Pyrrhus received a propofal fo agreeable to his dif- 
pofition, and fo conformable to his charatter, may be eafily 
imagined. The Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm 
defire and violent paffion for this war. 

A Theffalian, named Cineas, was then at the court of 
Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, and having 
been the difcipleof Demofthenes, was diflinguifhed from all 
the orators of that time, not only for coming the neareft to 
the force and eloquence of that great mafter, but for having 
been moft fuccefsful in deriving, from fo excellent a fchool, 
the folid principles, and bell maxims of true politics. This 
perfon was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed him 
on embaffies to feveral cities with whom he had negociations 
to tranfaft. Cineas, through the whole courfe of thefe em¬ 
ployments, confirmed, by his conduft, the truth of this ex- 
preflion of Euripides, that “ the eloquence of an enemy is no 
lefs prevalent than his fword.” And Pyrrhus accordingly de¬ 
clared, that he had gained more cities by the eloquence of 
Cineas, than he could poflibly have conquered by the force 
of arms. For this reafon he entertained the greateft efteem 
for his perfon, conferred many honours upon him, and em¬ 
ployed him in the moft important affairs. A man of this 
chara&er is always an ineftimable treafure, and would con- 
ftitute the happinefs of a prince and his people, were his 
counfels admitted to take place. 

Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to pafs into 
Italy, and finding him one day difengaged from affairs, and 
in a temper not to be offended with innocent liberties, entered 
into a free converfation with that prince, “ Your Majefty in¬ 
tends (laid lie) to march againft the Romans; fliould the gods 
be fo gracious as to render you viftorious, what advantage 
would you derive from your conqueft?” “ Were the Romans 
once fubdued by my arms (replied Pyrrhus) all Italy would 
then be ours.” u Suppofmgourfelvcs mafters of that country 
(continued Cineas) how fhould we proceed next? ” Pyrrhus, 
who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, “ Sicily will 
then prefent itfelf to us, and you know the importance of that 
ifland.” “ But will our expeditions (added Cineas) end with 
the conqucft of Sicily? ” “ No, certainly (replied Pyrrhus, 
with an air of emotion) can we flop fhort in fo glorious a 
career? If the gods are pleafed to crown us with fuccefs, 
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thefe would be only preludes to more glorious enterprifes ? 
Carthage, with all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, 
every province in Greece, {hall be part of our future con- 
quefts.” “ And when we have conquered all we can, hotf 
{hall we difpofe of ourfelves ?” “ Difpofe of ourfelves ! We 
will live at our eafe. We will pafs whole days in feafts and 
agreeable converfation, and think of nothing but enjoying 
ourfelves.” “ Ah! my Lord (interrupted Cineas) and what 
prevents us now from living at eafe, making of feafts, cele¬ 
brating feftivals, and enjoying all your Majefty has mentioned? 
Why fhould we go fo far in fearch of an happinefs already 
in our power, and pay fo dear for what we may now enjoy 
without the leaft trouble.” 

This difcourfe of Cineas affefted, but not corre&ed 
Pyrrhus. He could make no reafonable objeftion to what 
he had heard; but his natural ardour, more affe&ing, more 
durable, urged him on in purfuit of a phantom of glory, that 
was always prefenting a delufive and {hining outfide to his 
view, and would not permit him to enjoy the leaft repofe, 
either by night or day. 

Monfieur Pafchal has confidered this reflexion of Cineas, 
in the 26th chapter of his Thoughts; wherein he has explained, 
in an admirable manner, the origin of the tumultuous employ¬ 
ments of mankind, and of all the world calls diverfion or 
paftime. “ The foul (fays that great man) difcovers nothing 
“ in herfelf that can furnifh her with contentment. What- 
“ ever fhe beholds there afflifts her when {lie confiders it 
11 fedately. This obliges her to have recourfe to external 
“ enjoyments, that {lie may lofe in them the remembrance 
“ oi her real ftate. In this oblivion confifts her joy ; and, to 
“ render her miferable, it fuffices to oblige her to enter into, 
“ and converfe with herfelf.” 


He then proceeds to juftify the truth of this retlcflion, by a 
variety of examples; after which lie adds the following re¬ 
marks. “ When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who propofed to live 
“ at cafe when he had conquered a large part of the world, 
44 that it would be better for him to halten his intended hap- 
pmefs, by enjoying the repofe in his power, without going 
M ln queft ol it through fuch a number of fatigues; lie gave 
him a counfel that admitted of many dilliculties, and which 
feerned almoJl as irrational as the ddigu of that ambitions 
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tl youth. Each of them fuppofed, that man was capable of 
44 being fatisfied with himfelf, and his prefcnt enjoyments, 
44 without filling up the void of his heart with imaginary 
44 hopes, which is certainly falfe. Pyrrhus could not be 
44 happy, either before, or after he had conquered the world; 
44 and perhaps the life of eafe recommended to him by his 
46 minifter would have proved lefs fatisfaftory to him, than 
44 the hurry of all the wars and expeditions he meditated.” 

It is certain, however, that neither the philofopher, nor 
the conqueror, were in a condition to know the heart of 
man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately dif- 
patched Cineas to the Tarentines with a band of three thou- 
fand foot; foon after which a large number of flat-bottomed 
veffels, gallies, and all forts of tranfport-fhips, arriving from 
Tarentum, he embarked on board that fleet twenty ele¬ 
phants, three thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand heavy-armed 
foot, two thoufand archers, and five hundred (lingers. 

All being ready, he fet fail; but as foon as he advanced 
into the open fea, a violent tempeft arofe from the north, and 
drove him out of his courfe. The veffel in which he was, 
yielded at firft to the fury of the ftorm ; but the care of the 
pilot and mariners was employed fo effe&ually, that he at 
laft gained the coaft of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The other (hips were incapable of holding the 
fame courfe. At laft a ftrong gale fprung up from the land, 
and the waves beat fo violently againft the head of the King's 
fhip, that they expefted it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus 
did not hefitate a moment in this extremity, but threw him¬ 
felf into the fea, and was immediately followed by his friends 
and guards, who were emulous to fave him at the hazard of 
their own lives; but the night, whiph happened to be ex¬ 
tremely dark, and the impetuous burfting of the waves upon 
the coaft, from whence they were repelled with a loud roar, 
made it very difficult for them to affift him; till at laft, the 
King, after he had ftruggled with the winds and waves for a 
confiderable part of the night, was cad the next morning on 
the (bore, the wind being then eonfiderably abated. The 
long fatigue he had fuftained, weakened himtofuch a degree, 
that nothing but his courage, always great and invincible, pre¬ 
vented him from finking under it. 

In the mean time the Melfapians, on whofc coaft the waves 
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had caft him, haftened to him with the utmoft fpeed, to 
tender him all the afliftance in their power. They alfo went 
to meet fome of his fhips that efcaped the ftorm ; but the 
cavalry they found on board were very inconfiderabl-e in 
number; the infantry, however, amounted to two thoufand 
men, and had two elephants with them. Pyrrhus, after he 
had drawn them up in a body, led them dire&ly to Tar-entum. 

Cineas as foon as he received intelligence of his approach, 
advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arrived 
atTarentum, was extremely furprifed to find the inhabitants 
folely employed in pleafures, which it was their ufual cuftom 
to indulge, without the leaft prudence or interruption. And 
they now took it for granted, that whilft Pyrrhus fought for 
them, they might quietly continue in their own houfes, folely 
employed in bathing, ufing exquifite perfumes, fcafting, and 
recreations. Pyrrhus did not intend to lay them under any 
conftraint, till he had received intelligence that his (hips were 
fafe, and till the greateft part of his army had joined him. 
He then treated them like one determined to be their mailer. 
He began with {hutting up all the public gardens, and places 
of exercife, where the inhabitants ufually entertained them- 
felves with news, and regulated military affairs as they walked 
together. He alfo fufpended their feafts and public fhows, 
and was altogether as fevere upon the affemblies of news¬ 
mongers. In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and 
behaved at all multers and reviews with very inexorable 
feverity to thofe who failed in their duty. In confequencc 
of which feveral, who had never been accuflomed to fo 
rigorous a difeipline, withdrew from the city; thinking it an 
infupportable fervitude, to be debarred from the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their effeminate pleafures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that Levinus 
the conful was advancing again ft him with a powerful army, 
and that he was then in Lucanid, where he burnt and deftroyed 
all the country around him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus 
had not fent him any fuccours at that time, yet as lie thought 


it very difhonourablc to permit the enemy to approach nearer 
him, and commit their ravages in his view, he took the field 
with the few troops he had. But before he entered upon any 


hollilities, he difpatchcd a herald to demand of the Romans, 
whether they would con fent, before the commencement of 
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the war, to an amicable accommodation of the difference* 
between them and the Greeks of Italy, by refering the whole 
affair to his judgment and decifion P To which Levinus the 
conful made this reply, “ That the Romans neither took 
Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy.” 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this anfwer, advanced with his 
troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities of Pan- 
dofia and Heraclea; and when he heard that the Romans 
were very near him, and encamped on the other fide of the 
river Siris, he mounted his horfe, and approached the bank, 
to take a view of their fituation. When he faw the appear¬ 
ance of their troops, their advanced guards, the fine order 
obferved univerfally, and the commodious fituation of their 
camp, he was aftonifhe-d at what he faw; and addrefling him* 
felf to one of his friends who was then near him—“ Mega- 
cles,” faid he, “ the difpofition of thefe Barbarians is by no 
means barbarous; we fhall fee whether the reft will cor- 
refpond with this appearance.”* And already anxious for 
the fuccefs of the future, he refolved to wait the arrival of 
his allies; thinking it fufficient at that time, to pofl a body 
of troops on the bank of the river, to oppofe the Romans, if 
they fhould attempt to pafs; but this precaution was then 
too late, for the Roman infantry had already forded the 
ftream, and the cavalry palled it where they found it prafti- 
cable. The advanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not find¬ 
ing themfelves fufficiently ftrong, and fearing to be fur- 
rounded by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
with great precipitation; fo that Pyrrhus, who arrived there 
a few moments before, with the reft of his troops, had not 
time to difpute the paflage with the enemy. 

As foon as he faw a great number of Roman bucklers glit¬ 
tering on this fide of the river, and their cavalry advancing 
toward him in fine order, he clofed his rank, and began the 
attack. The luftre and beauty of his arms, which were very 
magnificent, diltinguifhed him in a confpicuous manner; 
and his aftions made it evident, that the reputation he had 
acquired did not exceed his merit. For while he engaged 
in the battle, without fparing his own perfon, and bore clown 
all before him, he was attentive to the funftions of a general; 

* The Greeks confidcrcd all other nations as Barbarian*, and treated them 

accordingly. 
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and amidft the greateft dangers was perfe&ly cool, difpatdied 
his commands with as much tranquillity as if he had been 
in his palace; and fprung from place to place, to re-inftate 
what was amifs, and fuflain thofe who fuffered moll. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian horfe, 
with a lance in his hand, fingled out Pyrrhus from all the reft 
of his troops, and followed him with the utmoft ardour where- 
ever he went, dire&ing all his own motions by thofe of the 
king. And having at Jaft found a favourable opportunity, 
he aimed a furious ftroke at him, but wounded only his horfe. 
At the fame time Leonatus of Macedon killed the Italian’s 
horfe. Both horfes being down, Pyrrhus was immediately 
furrounded by a troop of his friends, who carried him off* 
and killed the Italian, who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than he 
had praftifed before, and obliged him to be more careful of 
himfelf: which is an indifpenfable duty in a general, on 
whofe welfare that of a whole army depends. When he be¬ 
held his cavalry give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, 
and immediately drew it up. Then giving his mantle and 
arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he put on thofe of the 
latter, and vigoroufly charged the Romans, who received 
him with great intrepidity. The battle was obftinately dis¬ 
puted on both fides, and the vi&ory long continued doubt¬ 
ful. Authors fay, that each army gave way feven times, and 
as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method for the 
prefervation of his life; though, in the event, it almoll^proved 
fatal to him, and was on the point of wrefting the vi&ory 
out of his hands. The enemies threw themfelves in throngs 
about Megacles, whom they took to be the king; and he was 
at laft wounded by an horfeman, who left him upon the fpot, 
after he had torn off his arms and mantle, which he carried 
full fpeed to Levinus the conful; and as he fhowed them to 
him, cried out aloud, That he had flam Pyrrhus. Thefe 
fpoils being borne in triumph through all the ranks, filled 
the whole Roman army with inexpreffible joy. All the field 
refounded with acclamations of viftory, while the Grecian 
troops were ftruck with univerfal conflernation and dif- 
couragement. 
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Pyrrhus who perceived the terrible effeft of this mifiake, 
flew bare-headed through all the lines, holding out at the fame 
time his hand to the foldiers, and making himfelf known to 
them by his voice and geftures. The battle was then renewed, 
and the elephants were chiefly inftrumental in deciding the 
viftory. For when Pyrrhus faw the Romans broken by thofe 
animals, and that the horfes, inflead of approaching them, 
were fo terrified, that they ran away with their riders, he im¬ 
mediately led up the Theflalian cavalry againft them, while 
they were in confufion, and put them to flight, after having 
made a great {laughter of them. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaflus writes, that near fifteen thoufand 
Romans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus loft thirteen 
thoufand of his men. But other liiftorians make the lofs lefs 
on both fides. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himfelf matter of the enemies’ 
camp, which they had abandoned, brought over feveral cities 
from their alliance, ravaged all the country around him, and 
advanced within fifteen leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, after the 
battle, he feverely reproached them for their delay. But his 
air and afpeft made it evident, that he was exceedingly de¬ 
lighted at bottom, that his troops, in conjunction with the 
Tarentines alone, had defeated fo well difeiplined and nume¬ 
rous an armv of the Romans, without the afliftance of his 

* 

allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejefted at the great lofs 
they h^ fuftained; and inftead of recalling Lcvinus, were 
foleiy intent on preparations for a fecond battle. This ex¬ 
alted turn of foul, which manifefted fo much fteadinefs and 
intrepidity, furprifed, and even terrified Pyrrhus. He, there¬ 
fore, thought it prudent to di {patch a fecond embafly, in order 
to found their difpofitions, and to fee if they would not in¬ 
cline to fome expedient for an amicable accommodation; and 
in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, 
being Cent to Rome, had feveral conferences with the prin¬ 
cipal citizens, and font prefents in the name of the king, to 
them and their wives: but not one Roman would receive 
them. They all replied, and even their wives, That when 
Rome had made a public treaty with the king, it would be 
time enough to exprefs his fatislaflion with regard to them. 
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When Cineas was introduced to the fenate, he acquainted 
them with the propofals of his mafter, who offered to deliver 
up his prifoners to the Romans without any ranfom, and to 
aid them in the conqueft of all Italy; requiring, at the fame 
time, no other return but their friendlhip, and a fufficient 
fecurity for the Tarentines. Several of the fenators feemed 
inclinable to a peace: and this was no unreafonable difpofi- 
tion. They had lately been defeated in a great battle, and 
were on the point of hazarding another of much more im¬ 
portance. They had likewife reafon to be apprehenfive of 
many fatal events; the forces of Pyrrhus having been confi- 

derably augmented by the junftion of feveral of his Italian 
allies. 


The Roman courage in this conjuncture, feemed to want 
the animating fpirit of the celebrated Appius Claudius, an 
illuftrious fenator, wliofe great age and lofs of fight had 
obliged him to confine himfelf to his family, and retire from 
public affairs. But when he underftood, by the confufed re¬ 
port which was then difperfed through the city, that the fena¬ 
tors were difpofed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he caufed 
himfelf to be carried into the aflembly, which kept a profound 
filence the moment he appeared. There the venerable old 
man, whofe zeal for the honour of his country feemed to have 
infpired him with all his ancient vigour, made it evident, by 
reafons equally folid and affefling, that they were on the point 
of deftroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome had ever acquired. “ Where (Paid he with a warmth 
“ of noble indignation) where is the fpirit that fuggcfled the 
41 bold language you once uttered, and whofe accents rung 
M through all the world; when you declared, that if the great 
“ Alexander himfelf had invaded Italy, when wc were young, 
“ and our fathers in the vigour of their age, he would never 
M have gained the reputation of being invincible, but have 
added new luftre to the glory of Rome, either by his flight 
or death! Is it poffible then, that you fhould now tremble 
u at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has patted his days in 
M cringing to one of the guards of that Alexander, and who 
“ now wanders, like a wretched adventurer from country to 
“ country, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who 1ms 
“ the infolence to promife you the conqueft of Italy, wirft 
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“ ihofe very troops who have not been able to fecure him a 
“ fmall traft of Macedonia!” He added many other things of 
the fame nature, which awakened the Roman bravery, and 
difpelled the apprehenfions of the fenators; who unanimoufly 
returned this anfwer to Cineas:—“ That Pyrrhus fhould firft 
retire from Italy; after which, if he fhould find himfelf dif- 
pofed for peace, he might fend an embaffy to folicit it: but 
that, as long as he continued in arms in their country, the 
Romans would maintain the war againft him with all their 
forces, though he fhould even vanquifh ten thoufand fuch 
leaders as Levinus.” 

It is laid, that Cineas, during his continuance at Rome, 
in order to negociate a peace, took all the methods of a man 
of wifdom and addrefs, to inform himfelf of the manners and 
cuftoms of the Romans; their public as well as private con¬ 
duct, with the form and conflitution of their government; 
and that he was induftrious to obtain as exaCt an account as 
pollible of the forces and revenues of the republic. When 
he returned to Tarentum, he gave the King a faithful relation 
of all the difeoveries he had made in his conferences with 
the principal men of Rome, and told him, among other par¬ 
ticulars, “ That the fenate feemed to him an affembly of 
kings.” A juft and noble idea of that auguft body! and with 
refpeCt to the numerous inhabitants who filled the ftreets, and 
all parts of the country, he added, “ I greatly fear we are 
fighting with an hydra,” Cineas, indeed, had fome reafon 
for this remark, for the conful Levinus had at that time an 
army in the field, twice as numerous as the firft, and Rome 
had (till an infinite number of men capable of bearing arms, 
and forming many armies as powerful as that which had been 
newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the arrival of ambaffadors to Pyrrhus from the 
Romans, among whom was Fabricius, who, as Cineas in- 
formed the king, was highly eftccmed at Rome as a very vir¬ 
tuous man, and well experienced in military affairs, but that 
his fortune was extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with 
extraordinary marks of diftinftion, and treated them with all 
the honours pollible. The ambaffadors, at their audience, 
faid every thing neceflary in the prefent conjuncture; and as 
they imagined his thoughts were elate by the victory he had 
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obtained over their troops, they represented to him the vicifli- 
tudes and inconftancy of fortune, which no prudence of man 
could forefee; that the greatelt overthrows in the field were 
incapable of finking the Roman fortitude, and confequently it 
could never be alarmed at any little clifadvantage; that the ex¬ 
amples of fo many enemies as they had defeated, fhould teach 
Pyrrhus to refleft on the enterprise he was forming; that he 
would find, at worft, that they were enemies prepared to re¬ 
ceive him, and in a capacity to defend themfelves. They con¬ 
cluded their remonftrances with leaving it to his choice, 
either to receive a ranfom for their foldiers who were then his 
prifoners of war, or to exchange them for fuch of his troops as 
the Romans had taken from him. 

1 Pyrrhus, after a confutation with his friends, anfwered 
the ambafladors to this effeft: “ Romans, it is with an ill 
“ grace you demand the prifoners I have taken from you, as 
“ you intend to employ them againft me, after your refufal 
“ of the peace I propofed. If our mutual intereft had been 
“ the fubjeft of your attention, you never would have had 
“ recourfe to fuch evafions. Re it your care to end, by 
“ an amicable treaty, the war you are maintaining againft me 
“ and my allies, and I promife to reftore you all my prifoners, 
“ as well your citizens as your confederates, without the 
“ ranfom you offer me. If you rejefl this condition, it is in 
44 vain for you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be pi'evailed 
“ upon to rcleafe fo great a number of foldiers.” 

When he had returned this anfwer to the ambaffadors, he 
took Fabricius afide, and addreffed him in the following 
manner: “ As for you, Fabricius, I am fenfible of your 
“merit: I am likewife informed that you arc an excellent 
“ general, and perfe&ly qualified for the command of an 
“ army; that juftice and temperance ai*e united in your cha- 
“ ratter, and that you pafs for a perfon of confmnmate 
“ virtue. But I am likewife as certain of your poverty; 
“ and mult confefs, that fortune, in this particular alone, has 
“ treated you with injuftice, by mifplacing you in the clafs 
“ of indigent fenators. In order, therefore, to fupply that 
“ foie deficiency, I am ready to give you as much gold and 
44 filver as will raife you above the riche It citizen of Rome; 


1 Dion. Haiiearn. Excerpt, Letfat. p. 7^4—748. 
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“ being fully perfuaded, * That no expence can be more 
44 honourable to a prince than that which is employed in the 
44 relief of great men, who are compelled by their poverty 
“ to lead a life unworthy of their virtue; and that this is the 
“ nobleft purpofe to which a king can poflibly devote his 
“ treafures.’ At the fame time, I mull defire you to be- 
44 lieve, that I have no intention to exa£f any unjuft or dif- 
44 honourable fcrvicc from you, as a return of gratitude. I 
44 expeft nothing from you but what is perfeftly confiftent 
44 with your honour, and what will add to your authority and 
44 importance in your own country. Let me, therefore, con- 
44 jure you to aflift me with your credit in the Roman fenate, 
“ which has hitherto affumed an air of too much inflexibility, 
44 with relation to the treaty I propofed, and has never con- 
44 fultedthe rules of moderation in any refpeft. Make them 
44 fenfible, I intreat you, that I have given my folemn word 
44 to aflift the Tarentines and other Greeks who are fettled in 
44 this part of Italy; and that I cannot in honour abandon 
44 them on any account, and efpecially as I am now at the 
44 head of a potent army that has already gained me a battle. 
44 I mull however acquaint you, that I am called by fome 
prefling affairs, to my own dominions; and this is the cir- 
44 cumftance which makes me with for peace with the greater 
44 folicitude. As to any other particulars, if my quality as a 
44 king caufes me to be fufpefted bv the fenate, becaufe a 
44 number of other princes have openly violated the faith of 
44 treaties and alliances, without the leaft hefitation; become 
44 my furety yourfelf on this occation; aflift me with your 
44 counfels in all my proceedings, and command my armies 
44 under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend; 
44 and you as much need a prince, whofe liberalities may 
enable you to be more ufeful, and to do more good to man- 
44 kind. Let us, therefore, confent to render mutual afliftancc 
44 to each other, in all the future c/onjunftarcs of our lives.” 

Pyrrhus having exprefled himfelf in this manner, Fabri- 
cius, after a few moments’ filence, replied to him in thefe 
terms. 44 It is needlefs for me to make any mention of the 
44 experience I may poflibly have in the conduit of public or 
44 private affairs, fince you have been informed of that from 
44 others. With refpcfl; alfo to my poverty you feem to be 
44 fo well acquainted with it, that it would be unucceflary for 
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me to allure you, I have no money to improve, nor any {laves 
from whom I derive the ieafl revenue: that my whole for¬ 
tune confifts in a houfe of no confiderable appearance ; and 
in a little fpot of ground that furnilhes me with my fuppoit. 
But if you believe my poverty renders my condition in¬ 
ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, while I am 
difeharging the duties of an honeft man, I am the lefs con- 
fidered, becaufe I happen not to be of the number of the 
rich; permit me to acquaint you, that the idea you conceive 
of me, is not juft, and that whoever may have infpired you 
with that opinion, or you only fuppofc fo yourfelf, you 
are deceived to entertain it. Though I do not poffefs 
riches, I never did imagine my indigence a prejudice to 
me, whether I confider my felt as a public or private perfon; 
Did my neceftitous circumftances ever induce my country 
to exclude me from thofe glorious employments, that are 
the nobleft objefts of the emulation of great fouls? I am 
inverted with the higheft dignities, and fee myfelf placed 
at the head of the moft illultrious cnibaflics. I aftift alfoat 
themoft auguft alfemblies, and even the moft facred func¬ 
tions of divine worfhip are confided to my care. When¬ 
ever the moft important affairs are the fubjeft of delibera¬ 
tion, I hold my rank in councils, and offer my opinion with 
as much freedom as another. I prelerve a parity with the 
richeft and moft powerful perfons in the republic, and if 
any circumftance caufes me to complain, it is my receiving 
too much honour and applaufe from my fellow-citizens. 
The employments I difeharge coft me nothing of mine, 


no more than any other Roman. Rome never reduces her 
citizens to a ruinous condition, by railing them to the 


magiftracy. She gives all neceffary fupplies to thofe fhe 
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employs in public ftations, and heftows them with libe¬ 
rality and magnificence. Rome, in this particular, differs 
from many other cities, where the public is extremely poor, 
and private perfons immenfely rich. We are all in a ftatc 
of affluence as long as the republic is fo, becaufe we con¬ 
fider her treafures as our own. The rich and poor are 
equally admitted to her employments, as fhe judges them 
worthy of truft, and fhe knows no diltinftion between her 
citizens but thofe of merit and virtue. As to my parti¬ 


cular affairs, I am fo far from repining at my fortune, that I 
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44 think I am the happieft of men when I compare myfelf 
44 with the rich, and find a certain fatisfa&ion, and even 
41 pride, in that fortune. My little field, poor and infertile as 
44 it is, fupplies me with whatever I want, when I am careful 
44 to cultivate it as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it pro- 
41 duces. What can I want more? Every kind of food is 
44 agreeable to my palate, when feafonedby hunger: I drink 
44 with delight when I third, and I enjoy all the fweetnefs of 
“ Deep when fatigued with toil. I content myfelf with an 
44 habit that covers me from the rigours of winter; and of all 
44 the various kinds of furniture neceffary for the fame 
44 ufes, the meaneft is, in my fenfe, the mod commodious. 
44 I fhould be unreafonable, unjuft, fhould I complain of for- 
“ tune, whilft fhe fupplies me with all that nature requires. 
44 As to fuperfluities, I confefs fhe has not furnifhed me with 
“ any; but then fhe has not formed me with the leaft defire 
“ to enjoy them. Why fhould I then complain? It is true, 
44 the want of this abundance renders me incapable of re- 
44 lieving the neceffitous, which is the only advantage the 
“ rich may be envied for enjoying. But when I impart to 
“ the republic, and my friends, fome portion of the little I 
44 pofTefs, and render my country all the fervices I am capa- 
41 ble of performing; in a word, when I difcharge all the 
4 ‘ duties incumbent on me, to the belt of my ability, wherein 
44 can my confcience condemn me? If riches had ever been 
44 the leaft part of my ambition, I have fo long been em- 
44 ployed in the adminiftration of the republic, that I have 
44 had a thoufand opportunities of amafting great fums, and 
44 even by irreproachable methods. Could any man defire 
44 one more favourable than that which occurred to me a few 
44 years ago? The confular dignity was conferred upon me, 
44 and I was fent againft the Samnites, the Brutii, and the 
44 Lucanians, at the head of a numerous army. We ravaged 
44 a large tra£l of land, and defeated the enemy in feveral 
44 battles: we took many flourifhing and opulent cities by 
44 aflault; I enriched the whole army with their fpoils; I rc- 
44 turned every citizen the money he had contributed to the 
44 expcnce of the war; and after I had received the honours of 
44 a triumph, I brought four hundred talents into the public 
44 treafury. After having neglefted fo confidcrablc a booty, 

14 of which I had full power to appropriate any part to myfelf; 
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“after having defpifed fuch immenfe riches fojuftly ac- 
“ quired, and facrificed the fpoils of the enemy to the love of 
“ glory, in imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many other 
“ great men, whofe difinterefted generofity of mind has raifed 
“ the glory of Rome to fo illuftrious an height; would it now 
“ become me to accept of the gold and filver you offer me ? 
** What idea would the world entertain of me? And what an 
“ example Ihould I fet Rome’s citizens ? How could I bear 
“ their reproaches ? How even their looks at my return ? 
“ Thofe awful magiftrates, our cenfors, who are appointed 
14 to infpeft our difcipline and manners with a vigilant eye, 
“ would they not compel me to be accountable, in the view 
44 of all the world, for the prefents you folicit me to accept? 
“ You (hall keep then, if you pleafe, your riches to yourfelf, 
44 and I my poverty and my reputation.” 

I take it for granted, that the hiftorian furnifhed Pyrrhus and 
Fabricius with thefe fpeeches, but he has only painted their 
fentiments, efpecially thofe of the latter, in ftrong colours. 
For fuch was the chara&er of the Romans in thofe glorious 
ages of the republic. Fabricius was really perfuaded, there 
was more glory and grandeur in being able to defpife all the 
gold of a king, than there was in reigning over an empire.* 

u Pyrrhus being defirous the next day to furprize the Roman 
ambafrador, who had never feen an elephant, ordered the 
captain of thofe animals to arm the largeft of them, and lead 
him to the place where he intended to converfe with Fabri¬ 
cius ; the officer was then to place him behind a large hang¬ 
ing of tapeftry, that he might be ready to make his appearance 
at a certain fignal. This was accordingly executed; and the 
fgn being given, the tapeftry was drawn afide, and prefented 
to view, the enormous animal, who ftretched out his trunk 
over the head of Fabricius, and Jhook the apartment with a 
moft terrible cry. Fabricius, inftead of difeovering the Icaft 
furprize or confternation, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and 
faid to him with a fmile, 44 Neither your gold yefterday, nor 

your elephant to-day, alter me.” 

Whilft they were fitting at tabic in the evening, the con- 
verfation turned upon a variety of iubjefts; and after fomc 


u Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 395—397* 

* Ribrtcius Vyyyhi regh aurum rrj>ufit } mnjij\pu vegn* judkavit regia* 

t * Mannerc % Si:nec, Epilt. 129. 
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conference on the affairs of Greece, and the feveral philofu- 
phers of note, Cineas introduced the doQrines of Epicurus, 
and related the particular opinions of his difciples, with refe¬ 
rence to the gods, and the government of the world: de¬ 
claring, that they reprefented pleafure as the end and fove- 
reign good of man, and declined all dignities and employ¬ 
ments, as deftruXive to happinefs. To this he added, that 
they never aferibed to the divinity, either love, or hatred, or 
wrath; but maintained, that he was entirely regardlefs of man¬ 
kind; and that they configned him to a life of tranquillity, in 
which he paffed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in 
an endlefs variety of delights and pleafures. The foft and 
voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably occafion 
this difeourfe. Whilft Cineas was going on with this fubjeX, 
Fabricius, to whom fuch a doXrine was altogether new, cried 
out as loud as he was able, “ Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus 
and the Samnites follow this doXrine, as long as they ihall make 
war with the Romans!” 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the manners of 
the ancients by thofe which prevail in our age, would expeX 
to hear the converfation between great warriors, at table, 
turn, not only on political fyftems, but points of erudition; 
for at that time, philosophical inquiries were confidered as the 
principal part of learning? Arc not fuch difeourfes as thefe, 
■feafoned with improving reflexions, and enlivened with 
fprightly replies, equal at leaf! to thofe tablc-converfations, 
which frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
are paffed, without much expence of genius, in exclamations, 
worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of the provifions, and 
the admirable flavour of the wines and other liquors? 


Pyrrhus was ftruck with fo much admiration at the great- 
nefs of foul which he difeovered in the Roman ambaffador, 
and was fo charmed with his manners and his wifdom, that he 
became more impatient than ever to contrail an alliance with 
his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured him a 
fecond time, to mediate an accommodation between the two 
hales, and con font to refidc at his court, where he fhould hold 
the firII rank among all his friends and captains, “ I would 
not advife you to perfill in that requeft,” replied Fabricius, 
whi(poring in his car with a lmilc, u and you feem to be but 
little acquainted with your own intercfl; for if thofe who now 
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honour and admire you, fhould once happen to know me, 
perhaps they might be more defirous of having me for their 
king than yourfelf.” 

The prince, inftead of being offended at this reply, efteemed 
him the more for making it, and would intruft the prifoners 
with none but him, that he might be certain they would be 
fent back to him, after they had embraced their relations and 
friends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, in cafe the fenate fhould 
continue averfe to a peace. They were accordingly fent to 
him at the expiration of the feftival, the fenate having ordered 
every prifoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius the 
following year, an unknown perfon came into his camp, with 
a letter from the king’s phyfician, who offered to take Pyrrhus 
off by poifon, if the Romans would promife him a recom- 
pence proportionable to the fervice he fhould render them* 
by putting an end to fo deftruftive a war without any danger 
to themfelves. Fabricius, who always retained the fame pro¬ 
bity and juftice,* even in time of war, which furnilhes fo 
many pretexts for departing from them; and as he knew 
there were fome rights, which ought to be preferved invio¬ 
lable, even with enemies themfelves, was ftruck with a juft 
horror at fuch a propofal: and as he would not fuffer the king 
to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous in 
himfelf to conquer the king by poifon. After fome confe¬ 
rence therefore with his colleague Emilius, he wrote a letter 
to Pyrrhus, to caution him againftthat black treachery. His 
letter was conceived in thefe terms: 


CAIUS FABRICIUS 
AND OUINTUS EMILIUS, 

Consuls; 

To King PYRRHUS, 

Healt ii. 


tl VOU feem to form a wrong judgment both of friends 

and enemies; and this will be your own opinion, when 

* Ej/fdem animi fuit 9 a tiro non vinci t veneno non vincere, AdmWati fit nuts 
indent cm vintm, <jit an non regh 9 non con fra re gem prom iff a Jiexiffent ; itoni exempli 
trim rent; quo, l dijfic illinium ejl , in hello innocentem ; qui aliquod cjfe crederet vtiam 
in b'jjfc nefav; qui in fumnta panpert ate , qitam fill dec us fccerat, non aliter Yefugit 
divitins qulim venenum, Susec. Iipiit. 120. 
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you have read the letter which has been written to us. For 
you will then be fenfible, that you are carrying on a war 
againft people of virtue and honour, at the fame time that 
you repofe entire confidence in the worft of men. The in¬ 
formation we now fend you, refults more from our affe&ion 
for ourfelves, than for you; for we were unwilling that your 
death fhould give the world occafion to defame us; and would 
not have it imagined, that we had recourfe to treachery, through 
defpair of terminating this war happily by our valour.” 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding it to be a 
true reprefentation of the faft, caufed his phyfician to be 
punifhed, and fent back all his prifoners to the conful without 
ranfom, as a teftimonial of his gratitude to Fabricius and the 
Romans. He likewife deputed Cineas to negociate a peace; 
but the Romans, who would never accept either a favour 
from their enemy, or a recompence for not committing the 
moll execrable piece of injuftice, were not averfe to receiv¬ 
ing the prifoners: they however returned an equal number of 
Tarentines and Samnites, as an equivalent; but as to the 
treaty of pacification, they would not permit Cineas to men¬ 
tion it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the fame fleet 
that landed him and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs 
made a fecond battle neceflary, he aflembled his army, and 
attacked the Romans near the city of Afculum. 

The troops fought with great obftinacy on both fides, and 
the vi&ory continued doubtful till the clofe of the battle. 
Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the aftion, having been driven 
into places impra£licable to the cavalry, and againft a river very 
difficult, as well in regard to its banks, as marfhes on the fides 


of it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and loft a great 
number of his men. But having at lafl difengaged himfelf 
from that di[advantageous fituation, and regained the plain, 
where he could make ufe of his elephants, he advanced 
againft the Romans with the greateft impetuofity, his ranks 
being all in good order and well clofed ; and as he met with a 
vigorous vefiftance, the flaughter became very great, and he 
himfelf was wounded. He, however, had difpofed his ele¬ 
phants fo judicioufiy, that they broke through the Roman in¬ 
fantry, in fcveral quarters, notwithflanding which they ftill 


maintained their ground. 


The two armies, fired with irnpla- 
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cable rage, exerted the utmoft efforts that bravery could in- 
fpire, and did not ceafe fighting till night parted them. The 
lofs was almoft equal on both Tides, and amounted to fifteen 
thoufand men in the whole. The Romans were the firft who 
retreated, and gained their camp which was near the field of 
battle. The advantage therefore Teemed to remain with 
Pyrrhus, who continued longeft in the field; but when one of 
his officers came to congratulate him on his vi&ory, “ If we 
gain fuch another,” replied he, “ we are inevitably ruined.” 
And as he had really loft his beft troops and braveft officers, 
he was very fenfible of his inability to bring another army 
into the field, againft the Romans, whofe very defeat infpired 
them with new vigour and ardour to continue the war.* 

x While he was revolving thefe melancholy thoughts in his 
mind, and had the mortification to lee himfelf in a manner 
deftitute of all refource, and incapable of recurring to any 
honourable expedient, to difengage himfelf from an enter- 
prize he had undertaken, too inconfiderately, a dawn of hope 
and good fortune infpired him with new refolution. A depu¬ 
tation was fent to him, at that critical jun&ure, from Sicily, 
with a commiflion to deliver Syracufe, Agrigentum, and the 
city of the Leontines into his poffeflion; and to implore the 
affiftance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians from their 
ifland, and deliver them from their tyrants. Several couriers 
from Greece alfo arrived at his camp at the fame time, to inform 
him that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the Gauls, 
in Macedonia, and that this kingdom feemed to invite him to 
afcend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himfelf in a new perplexity. A moment 
before he was deftitute of all hope, and now it flowed fo faft 
upon him, that he was at a lofs to determine which offer he 
ought to prefer. But after a long deliberation, and when he 
had maturely weighed the rcafons that offered themfclves on 
both (ides, he refolved for Sicily, which would open him a 
paffage into Africa, and condutt him to a more ample harveft 
of glory. In confequcncc of this refolution, he immediately 

* Pint, in Pyrrh. p. 397 , 39$. Paufan. I. bp. zi. Juftin. 1. xviii. c. z, & 
t. with c, 3. 

# Per da m/ta, per radc\ % etb 
Dueif opt* (wtwtnijfue Jb’YQ, Il0i*vr 


A. Af. 
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difpatched Cineas, to treat with the cities, and gave them 
affurances of his fpeedy arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, 
after he had left a ftrong garrifon in Tarentum, notwithftand- 
ing the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mortifica¬ 
tion to fee themfelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced 
at the fame time to a ftate of flavery by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became mafter 
of Syracufe, which was delivered up to him by Softratus,* 
who then governed that city, and by Thenon, who com¬ 
manded in the citadel. He alfo received money from them, 
out of the public treafury, and about two hundred fhips, which 
facilitated his conqueft of all Sicily. His infumating and 

affable behaviour at his fir ft arrival, gained him the hearts of 
all the people; and as he had then an army of thirty thou- 

land foot, and five thoufand liorfe, with a fleet of two hun¬ 
dred fail, he difpoffeffed the Carthaginians of their fettlements 
in that ifland, and obliged them to,evacuate the city of Eryx, 
which was the ftrongeft of all their places there, and the beft 
furnifhed with people for its defence : he alfo defeated in a 
great battle the inhabitants of Medina,* who were called 
Ma?nertines, + and whofe frequent irruptions infefled all Sicily,, 
and entirely demolifhed all their fortreffes. 

The rapid progrefs of his arms terrified the Carthaginians, 
who were now diverted of all their acquifitions in Sicily, 
except the Angle city of Lilybsum; and they fent ta pur- 
chafe peace and his friendlhip with money and fhips. But 
as he afpired to much greater things, he anfwered them, that 
the only method to obtain what they defired, would be to 
abandon Sicily, and confent to let the Libyan fca be the 
boundary between them, and the Greeks. He intended to 
beftow Sicily on his fon Helenus, as a kingdom to which he 
had a right by birth, this prince being his fon by the daughter 
of Agathocles; and he propofed to give his fon Alexander 
the kingdom of Italy, which he looked upon as a certain 
conqueft. 

* T-Ic is called Scfiftratus, by Dionyfius Haliearnaflits. 

+ The word fignifics martial , bccaufc they were a very warlike people. 
They originally came from Italy, and having made themfelves matters of 
Medina, into which they had been received, they retained their own name 
there, though that of the city was not changed. 
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. A continued feries of profperity, and the numerous forces 
under his command, had raifed his hopes fo high at that time, 
that he thought of nothing but accomplifhing the great views 
that had drawn him into Sicily; the firft and principal of 
which was the conqueft of Africa. He had a fufficient num¬ 
ber of vefTels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners; 
in order, therefore, to obtain that fupply, he obliged the 
cities to furnifh him with men, and feverely puniflied thofe 
that negle&ed to obey his orders. 

In confequence of thefe proceedings, his power was foon 
changed into an infolent and tyrannical fway, which firft drew 
upon him the hatred of the family and friends of Agathocles, 
whom he deprived of all the fortunes they had received 
from that prince, and bellowed them upon his own creatures. 
Y In contempt of the cuftoms of that country, he alfo con¬ 
ferred the firft dignities, and the government of cities, on his 
guards and centurions, whom he continued in the magiftracy 
as long as he thought proper, and without any regard to the 
time preferibed by the laws. And as to all judicial proceed¬ 
ings, with refpeft to private property, and other affairs of that 
nature, he either decided them by his own arbitrary fentence, 
or left them to the determination of his courtiers, whofe 
foie views were to enrich themfelves by fordid gain, and 
live in all manner of luxury, profufion, and debauchery. 

A conduft fo oppreflive and different from that, by which 
he at firft had fo well fucceeded, could not fail to alienate 
the affeftions of the people from him; and when he became 
fenfible that he was univerfally hated, and that the Sicilians, 
exafperated at his odious government, were folicitous to fhake 
off the yoke, he placed in mod of the cities fuch garrifons as 
he knew were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were preparing to invade him. He alfo feifed the 
anoft illuftrious citizens of each city, and caufcd them to be 
put to death, after he had charged them with treafonable con- 
Ipiracies. Of this number was Thcnon, the commander of 
the citadel; and all the important ferviccs he had rendered the 
king of Epirus, did not fufficc to exempt him from fo cruel a 
policy; though it. was allowed that he had contributed more 
than any other perfon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus, He alfo 

y Oionyf. Hiilic. in Kxeerpt p. 5;* r. 
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refolved to have Softratus feized, but as he had fome fufpi- 
cion of what was intended againfl him, he found means to 
quit the city. A prince hazards all things when he lofes the 
affeftion of his people, which is the ftrongeft tie that unites 
them to their fovereign. The fame barbarous and unjuft treat¬ 
ment of the principal citizens of Syracufe, who had conduced 
moft to the progrefs of his power in that ifland, rendered him 
entirely odious and infupportable to the Sicilians. Such was 
the charafler of Pyrrhus: his vigorous conduft in the enter- 
prifes he undertook, facilitated his conqueft of kingdoms and 
provinces, but he wanted art to preferve them.* The averfion 
which the cities conceived againft him was fo great, that fome 
of them entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 
others with the Mamertines, in order to deftroy him. 

At this jun&ure, when lie beheld nothing but new infur- 
reftions and revolts kindling all around, he received letters 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed him that 
they had been difpoffeffed of all their lands, and were then 
fliutup in their cities, where it would be impoffible for them 
to fuftain the war, unlefs he would haften to their afliftance, 
Thefe letters arrived at a proper time, for affording him an 
honourable pretext for his departure, and preventing it from 
appearing a flight from Sicily, as if he defpaired of fucceed- 
ing any longer in that ifland. 

As he was embarking at Syracufe, the Carthaginians at¬ 
tacked him in fuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, in the 
very port, againft .thofe barbarians, where he loft feveral of 
his fhips. This, however, did not prevent him from failing 
to Italy with thofe that remained; but upon his arrival there 
he found a great body of Mamertines, who had palled thither 
before him, to the number of near ten thoufand men, and 
greatly incommoded his inarch, by frequency harafling his 
troops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear-guard. 

* Livy and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus tell us one circum- 

ftance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus’s memory. 

In Locris was a celebrated temple, confecrated to Profer- 
pine, and held in the greateft veneration by all the inhabi- 

* Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 399. Paufan. 1 . i. p. iz, Juflin. 1 . xxiii. c. 3. 

* Ut ad dtvlncenda regna hiviSius habebatur y It a dcvitfis acijitijitifque cchviter 
care bat; /auto melius Jludcbat acquirer* itn^eria^ ynam re fin ere, Justin, i. 
XXV. c. 4. 
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tants of that country, as well as by ftrangers, and no one 
had ever prefumed to violate it, though it was certain that 
immenfe treafures were depofited within it. a Pyrrhus, who 
then wanted money extremely, was not fo fcrupulous, but 
carried off all the riches of the goddefs, and lodged them in 
his Ihip. The next day, if hiftory may be credited, his fleet 
was fhattered by a violent tempeft, and all the veffels that 
were loaded with thefe rich and facred fpoils, were caft upon 
the coaft of Locris. This proud prince, fays Livy, being 
convinced by this cruel difafter, that the gods were not 
imaginary beings, caufed all the treafures to be replaced in 
the temple with the utmoft devotion. The goddefs, how¬ 
ever, was not appeafed by this involuntary reftitution; and 
the author who relates this event, reprefents this impious 
facrilege as the caufe of all the future calamities which hap¬ 
pened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortunate death 
which put an end to his enterprizes. 

Pyrrhus, after he had fuffered by this tempeft, arrived 
at Tarentum with twenty thoufand foot, and three thoufand 
horfe, and when he had re-inforced them with the belt troops 
he could find in that city, he advanced, by long marches, 
againft the Romans, who were encamped in the country of 
the Samnites. 

This people retained a fecret refentment againft Pyrrhus, 
for deferting them, when he undertook his expedition into 
Sicily; for which reafon he was joined by very few of their 
troops. This, however, did not prevent him from dividing 
his army into two bodies: one of which he fent into Lucania, 
to oppofe the conful who was there at that time, and to ren¬ 
der him incapable of aflifting his colleague : the other he led 
himfelf againft Manius Curius, the other conful, who had 
intrenched himfelf in a very advantageous port near the 
city of Bcneventum, where he waited for the fuccours thar 
were advancing to him from Lucania. 

Pyrrhus haftened, as much as pofliblc, to attack this laft, 
before the other had joined him; and with this view he 
felcfted his belt troops, with fuch of his elephants as were 
ftrongeft., and of molt lervice in the field; after which he 
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began liis march about the clofe of the evening, in order to 
furprife the conful in his camp. The enemy, however, dif- 
covered him the next morning as he was defcending the 
mountains, and Manius having marched out of his intrench- 
ments with a body of troops, fell upon the firft he met. 
Thefe he foon put into confufion, and obliged them to have 
recourfe to flight, which fpread univerfal terror among the 
reft, great numbers of whom were (lain, and even fome of 
the elephants taken. 

This fuccefs emboldened Manius to draw all his troops 
out of their entrenchments, in order to combat in the open 
plain. One of his wings had the advantage, at the beginning 
of the battle, and pufhed their enemies with great vigour; but 
the other was overthrown by the elephants, and driven back 
to their camp. In this emergency, he fent for the troops 
he had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and who 
were all frelh and underarms. Thefe forces advanced in the 
critical moment, and with their pikes and darts compelled 
the elephants to turn their backs, and fall upon their own 
battalions; which created fuch a general confufion, that the 
Romans at laft obtained a complete viftory, which, in fome 
fenfe, was of no lefs value to them than their future conqueft 
of all nations. For the intrepidity they difcovered in this 
engagement, and the gallant aflions they performed in all 
the battles they fought with fuch an enemy as Pyrrhus, in- 
Creafed their reputation, as well as their fortitude and con. 
fidence in their own bravery, and caufed them to be confi- 
dered as invincible. This viftory over Pyrrhus, rendered 
them indifputable mafters of all Italy between the two feas; 
and this acquifition was foon fucceeded by the wars with 
Carthage, in which, having at laft lubdued that potent rival, 
they no longer beheld any power in a condition to oppofc 
them. 


In this manner did Pyrrhus find himfelf fallen from all 
the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to Italy and 
Sicily, after he had confumed fix whole years in thofe wars,' 
and entirely ruined his own affairs. It muft be acknow¬ 
ledged, however, that he preferved an invincible fortitude of 


mind, amidft all thefe difgraces; and his experience in mili¬ 


tary affairs, with his valour and intrepidity, caufed him always 
to pafs for the firft of all the kings and generals of his time. 
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But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, lie foon loft 
by his vain hopes; for his impatience to purfue what he had 
not yet attained, rendered him incapable of preserving what 
was already in his poffeflion. This difpefition of his made 
Antigonus compare him to a man who threw good calls at 
tables, but played them very ill. 

b He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thoufand 
foot, and five hundred horfe; but as his revenues were not 
efficient for the fubfiftence of thefe troops, he was induf- 
trious to find out fome new war for their fupport; and having 
received a re-inforcement of fome Gauls who joined him, 
he threw liimfelf into Macedonia, where Antigonus then 
reigned. His intention was only to ravage the country, and 
carry off a great booty ; but when he had once made himfelf 
mailer of feveral cities, without any difficulty, and had alfo 
feduced two thoufand of Antigonus*s foldiers over to his 
party, he indulged the moll exalted hopes; marched againfi 
Antigonus himfelf; attacked him in the defiles, and put his 
whole army into diforder. A large body of other Gauls, 
who formed the rear-guard of Antigonus, courageoufly fuf- 
tained his efforts for fome time, and the encounter became 
very warm but moll of them were at laft cut to pieces ; 
and thofe who commanded the elephants, being furrounded 
by his troops, furrendered themfelves prifoners, and delivered 
up the elephants. The Macedonian phalanx was all that 
now remained; but the troops who compofed this corps were 
ftruck with terror and confufion at the defeat of their rear¬ 
guard. Pyrrhus perceiving that they feemed to refufe fight¬ 
ing him, ftretched out his hand to the commanders and other 
officers, and called each of them by his name. This expe¬ 
dient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, who was 
obliged to have recourfe to flight, in order to preferve fome 
of the maritime places in their obedience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this viftory, as may 
judged by the following inscription on the fpoils which he 
confecratcd to the Itonian* Minerva. “ Pyrrhus, king of the 

G 2 


b Pint, in Pyrrli. p. 400. Paiifan. 1 . i. c. 23. Juftin. 1 . xxv. c. 3. 

* Minerva was called Ironia, from I tonus, the ion of Ainphyttyon, anti fl.e 
had two temples dedicated to her, under this name; one in Thcflaly, neat* 
Lari Ha, which was the fame with that in the paflage before us: the other 
inBceotia, m*ai Coroiuva- 
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Moloffians, confecrates to the Itonian Minerva, thefe buck¬ 
lers of the tierce Gauls, after he had defeated the whole army 
of Antigonus. Let no one be furprifed at this event. The 
defendants of J&acus are Hill as they originally were, per- j 
feftly brave and valiant. 75 

Pyrrhus, after this viflory, made h-imfelf mailer of all the 
cities of Macedonia, and particularly of iEge,* whofe inha¬ 
bitants he treated with great feverity, and garrifoned their city 
with part of his Gauls, a people as infatiable and rapacious 
after money, as any nation that was ever in the world. The 
moment they took pofleffion of the city, they began with 
plundering the tombs,, of the Macedonian kings, whofe re¬ 
mains were depofited there. They alfo carried off all the 
riches inclofed in thofe monuments, and with facrilegious in- j 
folence, fcattered the alhes of thofe princes in the air. Pyrrhus j 
lightly paffed over this infamous a&ion, either becaufe the 
important affairs he had then upon his hands engaged his 
whole attention; or that his prefling occafion for the fervice 
of thefe Barbarians, rendered him unwilling to alienate their 
affe&ion from him, by too ftri6t an inquiry into this pro¬ 
ceeding, which would make it neceflary for him to punilh 
the delinquents; fo criminal a connivance funk him very 
much in the efteem of the Macedonians. 

c Though his affairs were not eftablilhed on fo fecurc a 
foundation as to give him juft reafons to be void of appre- 
henfion, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in new enter- 
prizes. Cleonymus the Spartan came to folicit him to march 
his army againft Lacedaemonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing 
ear to that propofal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. 
Cleomenes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had two 
fons; Acrotates and Cleonymus, The former, who was the 
eldeft, died before his father, and left a fon named Areus. 
After the death of the old king, a difpute with relation to the 
fovereignty, arofe between Areus and Cleonymus; and as this 
latter feenied to be a man of a violent and dcfpotic difpofi- 
tion, the conteft was decided in favour of Areus. Cleony- 
mus, when he was much advanced in age, cfpoufed a veiy 
beautiful woman> whofe name was Chelidonida, the daughter 

* Pint, in Pyrrb. p. 400^403,* Pali fan, 1 . i. p. 23, 24 & 1. iii, p. idi. 
Juitin. 1. xxv. c. 4. 

* A city «f Macedonia, on the river Hgibcmoji. 
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of Lfcotychidas. This young lady conceived a violent paflion 
for Acrotates, the fon of king Arens, who was very amiable, 
finely fhaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circum- 
ftance rendered her marriage not only a very melancholy, but 
diflionourable affair to her hufband Cleonymus; who was 
equally tranfported with love and jealoufy; for his difgracc 
was public, and every Spartan acquainted with the con¬ 
tempt his wife entertained for him. Animated, therefore, 
with a burning impatience to avenge hbnfelf at once, on his 
partial citizens and his faithlefs wife, he prevailed with Pyr¬ 
rhus to march againft Sparta, with an army of twenty-five 
thou fa nd foot, twotlioufand horfe, and twenty-four elephants. 

Thefe great preparations for war made it immediately evi¬ 
dent, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer Pelopo-nuefus 
forhimfelf, than to make Cleonymus mailer of Sparta. This, 
indeed, he ftrongly difavowed in all his difcourfe; for when 
the Lacedzemonians fent ambalfadors to him, during his refu 
dence at Megalopolis, he affured them that no hostilities were 
intended by him againft Sparta, and that he only came to re- 
ftore liberty to thofe cities which Antigonus poftefted in that 
country. He even declared to them that he defigned to 
fend his youngeft children to Sparta, if they would permit 
him fo to do, that they might be educated in the manners and 
difeipline of that city, and have the advantage above all other 

kings and princes, of being trained up in fo excellent a 
fchool. 

With thefe flattering promifes he amufed all fuch as pre- 
fented themfelves to him in his march; but thofe perfons 
mull be very thoughtlefs and imprudent, who place any con¬ 
fidence in the language of politicians, with whom artifice and 
deceit pafs for wifdom, and faith for weaknefs and want 
of judgment. Pyrrhus had no fooiver advanced into the ter¬ 
ritories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plunder all 
the country around him. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedaemon; which 
Cleonymus defiled him to attack without a moment’s delay, 
that they might take advantage of the conlufion of the inhabi¬ 
tants, who had no lufpicion of a fiege, and of the abfence of 
King Areus, who was gone to Crete to aflift the Gortynians. 
i he helots and friends of Cleonymus were fo confident of 
fueccfs, that they were then aClually preparing his houfc for 
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his reception; firmly perfuaded he would fup there that 
very night with Pyrrhus. But this prince who looked upon 
the conqueft of the city as inevitable, deferred the a (Fault till 1 
the next morning. That delay faved Sparta, and {bowed that 
there are favourable and decifive moments which mnft be 
fcized immediately, and which, once neglefted, never return, 

- When night came, the Lacedaemonians deliberated on 
the expediency of fending their wives to Crete, but were op. 
pofcd by them in that point: one among them, in particular, 
whofe name was Archidamia, rufhed into the fenate with a 
drawn fword, and after (he had uttered her complaints, in the 
name of the reft, demanded of the men who were there af- 
lembled, “ What could be their inducement to entertain 
fo bad an opinion of them, as to imagine they would con- 
fent to live after the deftru&ion of Sparta? 

The fame council gave directions for opening a trench : 
parallel to the enemy’s camp, in order to oppofe their ap¬ 
proaches to the city, by placing troops along that work: 
but, as the abfcnce of their King, and the furprize with 
which they were then feifed, prevented them from raifing a 
fufficient number of men, to form a front equal tb that of the 
enemy, and engage them in the open field, they refolved 
to (hut themfelves up as fecurely as poffible, by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch a kind of intrencliment, formed 
by a barricade of carriages, funk in the earth up to the axle- 
trees of the wheels, that by thefe means they might check 
the impetuofity of the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from 
aflaulting them in flank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their wives 
and daughters came to join them, and after they had exhorted 
thofe who were appointed tor the encounter to take fome re- 
pofc, while the night lafted, they proceeded to meafurc the 
length of the trench, and took in the third part of it for 
their own (hare in the work, which they completed before 
day. The trench was nine feet in breadth, fix in depth, and 
nine hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in mo¬ 
tion, thofe women prcfcnlcd-arms to all the young men, and 
as they were retiring from the trench they had made, they 
exhorted them to behave in a gallant manner; intreating 
them, at the fame time, to confulcr how-glorious it would he 
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for them to conquer in the fight of their country, and breathe 
their laft in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they 
•had proved themfelves worthy of Sparta by their valour. 
When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with the reft, (he 
prepared a cord, which fhe intended fliould be the fatal 
inftrument of her death, to prevent her from falling into 
the hands of her huiband, if the city fhould happen to be 
taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his 
infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for him 
on the other fide of the trench, with their bucklers clofely 
joined together. The trench was not only very difficult to 
be paffed, but the foldiers of Pyrrhus could not even approach 
the edge of it, nor maintain a good footing, becaufe the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, eafily gave way under them. 
When his fon Ptolemy faw this inconvenience, he drew out 
two thoufand Gauls, with a feleft band of Chaonians, and 
filed off along the trench to the place where the carriages were 
difpofed, in order to open a paffage for the reft of the troops. 
But thefc were ranged fo thick, and funk to fuch a depth in 
the earth, as rendered his defign impracticable. Upon which 
the Gauls endeavoured to furmount this difficulty, by dif- 
engaging the wheels, in order to draw the carriages into the 
adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the firft who faw the danger, 
and immediately fhot through the city with three hundred 
foldiers. Having taken a large compafs, he poured upon 
the rear of Ptolemy’s troops, without being difeovered in his 
approach, becaufe he advanced through hollow ways. Upon 
this fudden attack, as their ranks were broken, and their troops 
thrown into diforder, they crowded and preffed upon each 
other, and moll of them rolled into the ditch, and fell around 
the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which coft 
them a vaft quantity of blood, they were repulfed, and 
obliged to have rccourfe to flight. The old men, and moft 
of the women, flood on the other fide of the trench, and beheld 
with admiration, the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. As 
for him, covered with blood, and exulting from his viflory, 


_ w ^ 

he returned to liis poll amidft the univerfal applaufe of the 
Spartan women who extolled his valour, and envied, at the 
kune time, the glory and happinefi of Chdidonida: an evi- 
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dent proof that the Spartan ladies were not extremely deli¬ 
cate in point of conjugal chaftity. 

The battle was ftill hotter along the edge of the ditch, 
where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by the 
Lacedaemonian infantry : the Spartans fought with great in¬ 
trepidity, and feveral among them diftinguifoed themfelves 
very much; particularly Phyllius, who, after having oppofed 
the enemy for a confiderable time, and killed, with his own 
hand, all thofe who attempted to force a paffage where he 
iought; finding himfelf, at laft, faint with the many wounds 
he had received, and the large quantity of blood he had loft, 
he called to one of the officers who commanded at that port, 
and after having refigned his place to him, he retired a few 
paces, and fell down dead amidft his countrymen, that the 
enemies might not be mafters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to difcontinue the engagement: 
but the next morning it was renewed by break of day. The 
Lacedaemonians defended themfelves with new efforts of 
ardour and bravery, and even the women would not forfake 
them, but were always at hand to furnifh arms and refrefo¬ 
ments to fuch as wanted them, and alfo to affift in carrying 
off the wounded. The Macedonians were indefatigable in 
their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vaft quantities of 
wood, and other materials, which they threw upon the arms 
and dead bodies; and the Lacedaemonians redoubled their 
ardour to prevent their effefting that defign. 

But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus had forced 
himfelf a paffage at the place where the chariots had been dif- 
pofed, and pufhed forwards full fpced to the city. Thofe who 
defended this poft, fent up loud cries, which were anfwered by 
difinal fhrieks from the women, who ran from place to place in 
the utmoft confternation. Pyrrhus ftilt advanced, and bore 
down all who oppofed him. He was now within a fmall 
diftance of the city, when a fhaft from a Cretan bow pierced 
his horfe, and made him fo furious, that he ran with his 
mafter into the very midft of the enemies, and fell dead with 
him to the ground. Whilft his friends crowded about him, 
to extricate him from the danger he was in, the Spartans ad¬ 
vanced in great numbers, and, with their arrows, repulfed 
the Macedonians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caufecl a general retreat to be founded, in cx- 
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Reflation that the Lacedeemomans, who had loft a great num¬ 
ber of men, and were moft of them wounded, would be In¬ 
clined to furrender the city, which was then reduced to the laft 
extremity, and feemed incapable of fuftaining a new attack. 
But at the very inftant when every thing feemed defperate, 
one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Corinth, with 
a very confiderable body of foreign troops; which had fearce 
entered the city before King Areus appeared with two thou- 
fand foot, which he had brought from Crete. 

Thefe two re-inforcements, which the Lacedaemonians re* 
ceived the fame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add new 
ardour to his ambition. He was fenfible, that it would be 
more glorious for him to take the city in fpite of its new de¬ 
fenders, and in the very fight of its king; but, after he had 
made fome attempts to that effeft, and was convinced that he 
fhould gain nothing but wounds, he defifted from his enter- 
prife, and began to ravage the country, with an intention to 
pafs the winter there; but he was diverted from this defign 
by a new ray of hope, which foon drew him off to another 
quarter. 

d Ariftaeas and Ariftippus, two of the principal citizens of 
Argos, had excited a great fedition in that city. The latter of 
thefe was defirous of fupporting hinifelf, by the favour and 
proteftion of Antigonus; and Ariftaeas, in order to fruftrate 
his defign, immediately invited Pyrrhus to efpoufe his party. 
The King of Epirus, always fond of new motions, confidered 
his vi&ories as fo many fteps to greater advantages; and 
thought his defeats furnifhed him with indifpenfable reafons 
for entering upon a new war, to repair his lodes. Neither good 
nor ill fuccels, therefore, could infpire him with a difpofition 
for tranquillity; for which rcafon he had no loaner given 
audience to the courier of Ariltaas, than he began his march 
to Argos. King Areus formed feveral ambufeades to deftroy 
him by the way, and having podefied himfelf of the moft dif¬ 
ficult pafles, cut to pieces the Gauls and Moloflians who 
formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who had been detached 
by Pyrrhus, his father, to fuccour that guard, was killed in 
the engagement, upon which his troops difbanded and fled. 
The Lacedaemonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 
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officer of great reputation, purfued them with fo much ardour, 
that he infeftfibly advanced to a great diftance from his in- j 
fan try, who were incapable of keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his fon’s death, which affe&ed 
him with the (harpeft forrow, immediately led up the Mo- 
loffian cavalry againft the purfuers; and throwing himfelf 
among their thickeft troops, made fuch a {laughter of the 
Lacedaemonians, as in a moment covered him with blood. 

He was always intrepid and terrible in battles; but on this 
occafion, when grief and revenge gave a new edge to his 
courage, he even furpaffed himfelf, and effaced the luftreof 
his conduft in all former battles, by the fuperior valour and 
intrepidity which he now difplayed. He continually fought 
Evalcus in the throng, and having at laft {ingled him out, 
he fpurred his horfe againft him, and (truck him through 
with his javelin, after having been in great danger himfelf. 

He then fprung from his horfe, and made a terrible daughter 
of the Lacedaemonians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon 
the dead body of Evalcus. This lofs of the braved officers 
and troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity 
of thofe, who, after they had gained a complete viffory, dif¬ 
fered it to be wrefted out of their hands, by purfuing thofe 
that fled with a blind and imprudent eagernefs. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral folemnities of 
Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affii&ion in fome 
meafure, by fatiating his rage and vengeance in the blood of 
thofe who had (lain his fon, continued his march to Argos, 
and upon his arrival there, was informed that Antigonus pof- 
fefTed the heights upon the borders of the plain. He then 
formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and fent a herald 
the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer to decide their 
quarrel by a Angle combat; but Antigonus contented himfelf 
with replying, “ That if Pyrrhus was grown weary of life, 
there were abundance of methods for putting an end to it.” 

The inhabitants of Argos difpatched ambaffadors at the 
fame time to both thefe princes, to intreat them to withdraw 
their troops, and not reduce their city into fubjeftion to either 
of them, but allow it to continue in a (late of friendfhip with 
both. Antigonus readily confentecl to this propofal, and font 
his fon as an hoflage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alfo promifed 
to retire; but as he offered no fecurity for the performance 
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of his word, they began to fufpeft his fincerity, and indeed 
with fufficient reafon. 

As foon as night appeared, he advanced to the walls, and 
having found a door left open by Arifheas, he had time to 
pour his Gauls into the city, and to feize it without being per¬ 
ceived. But when he would have introduced his elephants, 
he found the gate too low; which obliged him to caufe the 
towers to be taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thofe animals had entered the city. All this could not 
be effe£led, amidfl; the darknefs, without much trouble, noife, 
and confufion, and without a confiderable lofs of time, which 
caufed them to be difcovered. The Argives, when they 
beheld the enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thofe 
places that were mod advantageous for their defence, and fent 
a deputation to Antigonus to prefs his fpeedy advance to their 
affiftance. He accordingly marched that moment, and caufed 
his fon, with the other officers, to enter the city at the head of 
his beft troops. 

In this very juntture of time, King Areus alfo arrived at 
AfgOs, with a thouiand Cretans, and as many Spartans as were 
capable of coming. Thefe troops, when they had all joined 
each other, charged the Gauls with the utmoft fury, and put 
them into diforder. Pyrrhus haftened, on his part, to fuftain 
them, but the darknefs and confufion were then To great, that 
it was impoffible for him to be either heard or obeyed. When 
day appeared, he was not a little furprifed to fee the citadel 
filled with enemies; and as he then imagined all was loft, he 
thought of nothing but a timely retreat. But as he had feme 
apprehenfions with refpeft to the city gates, which were 
much too narrow, he fent orders to his fon Helenas, whom 
he had left without with the greateft part of the army, to de- 
molifli part of the wall, that his troops might have a free 
paffage out of the city. The perfon to whom Pyrrhus gave 
this order in great haftc, having mifunderftood his meaning, 
delivered a quite contrary meflage, in eonfcqucnce of which 
Helenas immediately drew out his beft infantry, with all the 
elephants he had left, and then advanced into the city to nflift 
his father, who was preparing to retire the moment the other 
entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a fufficient extent 
of ground, appeared with a refolute mien, and frequently 
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faced about and repul fed thofe who purfucd him ; but when 
he found himfelf engaged in a narrow ftreet, which ended at 
the gate, the confufion, which already was very great, became 
infinitely increafed, by the arrival of the troops his fon brought 
to his affiftance. .He frequently called aloud to them to with* 
draw, in order to clear the ftreet, but in vain, for as it was 
impoflible for his voice to be heard, they ftill continued to 
advance. And to complete the calamity in which they were 
involved, one of the largeft elephants funk, down in the 
middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in fuch a 
manner, that the troops could neither advance nor retire. 
The confufion occafioned by this accident became then in- 
expreffible. 

Pyrrhus obferving the diforder of his men, who broke 
forward, and were driven back, like the waves of the fea, 
took off the glittering ere ft which diftinguifhed his helmet, 
and caufed him to be known, and then, confiding in the 
goodnefs of his horfe, he fprung into the throng of the 
enemies who purfued him; and while he was fighting with 
an air of defperation, one of theadverfe party advanced up to 
him, and pierced his cuirafs with a javelin. The wound, 
however, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus im¬ 
mediately turned upon the man from whom he received it, 
and who happened to be only a private foldier, the fon of a 
poor woman of Argos. The mother beheld the combat from 
the top of a houfe, where fhe flood with feveral other women. 

The moment fhe faw her fon engaged with Pyrrhus, fhe 
almoft loft her fenfes, and was chilled with horror at the 
danger to which fhe beheld him expofed. Amidft the impref- 
fions of her agony, fhe caught up a large tile, and threw it 
down upon Pyrrhus. The mafs fell direflly upon his head, 
and his helmet being too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes 
were immediately covered with darknefs, his hands dropped 
the reins, and he funk down from his horfe without being 
then obferved. But he was foon difeovered by a foldier, 
who put an end to his life by cutting off his head. 

The noife of this accident was immediately fpread in all 
parts. Alcyonaeus, the fon of Antigonus, took the head from 
the foldier, and rid away with it full fpeecl to his father, at 
whofc teet he threw it; but met with a very ill reception 
for afting in a manner fo unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, 
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recolleftingthe fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of 
Demetrius his father, could not refrain from tears at fo 
mournful a fpe&acle, and caufed magnificent honours to be 
rendered to the remains of Pyrrhus, After having made him- 
felf mailer of his camp and army, he treated his fon Helenus, 
and the reft of his friends, with great generofity, and fent 
them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain is juftly due to Pyrrhus, as he 
was fo particularly efteemed by the Romans themfelves ; and 
efpecially if we confider the glorious teftimony given in his 
favour, by a perfon the molt worthy of belief, with regard to 
the merit of a warrior, and the heft qualified to form a com¬ 
petent judgment in that particular. c Livy reports, from an 
hiftorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, when 
he was alked by Scipio, whom he thought the moft able and 
confummate general, placed Alexander in the firft rank, 
Pyrrhus in the fecond, and himfelf in the third. 

The fame general alfo charafterifed Pyrrhus, by adding, 
“ That he was the firft who taught the art of encamping; 
“ that no one was more Ikilful in choofing his polls, and 
64 drawing up his troops; that he had a peculiar art in con- 

ciliating affeftion, and attaching people to his intereft; and 
“ this to fuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more 
41 defirous of having him for their mailer, though a flranger, 
“ than to be governed by the Romans themfelves, who, for 
“ fo many years, had held the firft rank in that country.” 

Pyrrhus might poftibly be mailer of all thefe great qualities; 
but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal fhould reprefent 
him as the firft who taught the art of encamping. Were 
not feveral Grecian kings and generals mailers of this art 
before him ? The Romans, indeed, learnt it from him, and 
Hannibal’s evidence extends no farther. However, thefe 
extraordinary qualities alone are not fufficicnt to conftitute a 
great commander; and even proved ineffe&ual to him on 
levcral occafions. He was defeated by the Romans near 
Alculum, merely from having chofen his ground ill. He 
failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring the attack for a 
lew hours. He loll Sicily, by his injudicious treatment of 
people; and was himfelf killed at Argos, for venturing 
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too raflily into an enemy’s city. We might alfo enumerate a 
variety of other errors committed by him, with reference 

even to military affairs. 

Is it not entirely inconfiftent with the rank and duty of a 
great general, and efpecially of a king, to be always expo- 
fing his perfon, without the lead precaution, like a common 
foldier; to charge in the foremoft ranks, like a common adven¬ 
turer; to be more vain of a perfonala&ion, which only (hows 
ftrength and intrepidity, than a wife and attentive condo ft, 
fp effentia! to a general vigilant for the general fafety, and 
who never confounds his own merit and lunftions withthofe 
of a private foldier? We may even obferve the fame defefts 
to have been very apparent, in th.e kings and generals of this 
age, who undoubtedly were led into it by the falfe luftre ot 
Alexander’s fuccefsful temerity. 

May it not alfo be faid, that Pyrrhus was deficient, in not 
obferving any rule in his military enterprises, and in plunging 
blindly into wars, without refleftion, without caufe, through 
temperament, paffion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue 
in a Hate of tranquillity, or pafs any part of his time to his 
fatisfaftion, unlefs he was tilting with all the world ? The 
reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddnefs of that exprel* 
(ion, fince a charafter of this nature feems, in my opinion, 
very much to referable that of the heroes and knights errant 
of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus’s charafter, nor 
muft have (hocked my readers more, than his forming his en¬ 
terprises without the lead maturity of thought, and abandoning 
himfelf, without examination, to the lead appearances of fuc- 
ccfs; frequently changing his views, on fuch (lender occa- 
fions, as difcpver no conliflcncy of defign, and even little 
judgment; in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued feries of uncertainty 
and variation ; and while lie fuffered his reftlefs and impetuous 
ambition to hurry him, at different times, into Sicily, Italy, 

Macedonia, and Greece, his cares and attention were em- 

« 

ployed no where fa little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow hint the 
title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity alone are 
fulRcient to deferve it; for in thefo qualities, no man was ever 
his fuperior. When wc behold him in his battles, wc think 
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ourfelves fpeftators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial 
ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had not the qualities of 
a good king, who, when he really loves his people, makes 
his valour confifl in their defence, his happinefs in making 
them happy, and his glory in their peace and fecurity. 

The reputation of the Romans beginning now to fpread 
through foreign nations, by the war they had maintained for 
fix years againft Pyrrhus, whom at length they compelled to 
retire from Italy, and return ignominioully to Epirus. 
f Ptolemy Philadelphus fent ambafladors to defire their friend* 
fhip; and the Romans were charmed to find it folicited 
by fo great a king. 

6 An embafly was alfo fent from Rome to Egypt the fol¬ 
lowing year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy, The 
ambafladors were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Piftor, with 
Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The difinterefted 
air with which they appeared, fufficiently indicated the great- 
nefs of their fouls. Ptolemy gave them a fplendid entertain¬ 
ment, and took that opportunity to prefent each of them with 
a crown of gold; which they received, becaufe they were un¬ 
willing todifoblige him by declining the honour he intended 
them; but they went the next morning, and placed them on 
the head of the King’s flatues erefted in the public parts of the 
city. The King having likewife tendered them very confider- 
able prefents, at their audience of leave, they received them 
"as they betore accepted of the crowns; but before they went 
to the fenate, to give an account of their embafly, after their 
arrival at Rome, they depofited all thofe prefents in the public 
treafury, and made it evident, by fo noble a conduft, that 
pcrfons ol honour ought, when they ferve the public, to pro- 
pofe no other advantage to thcmfelves, than the honour of ac¬ 
quitting thernfelves well of their duty. The republic, how¬ 
ever, would not flitter itfelfto be exceeded in generofity of 
fentiments. The fenate and people came to a refolution, 
that the ambafladors, in confideration of the fervices they 
had rendered the flate, IhouUl receive a fuin of money equi¬ 
valent to that they bad depofited in the public treafury. This, 
indeed, was an amiable contelt between generofity and glory, 
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and one is at a lofs to know, to which of the antagonifts to 
afcribe the viftory. Where (hall we now find men, who 
devote themfelves, in fuch a manner, to the public good, with¬ 
out any interefted expectations of a return; and who enter 
upon employments in the ftate, without the leaft view of en¬ 
riching themfelves? But let me add too, where fhall we find 
ftates and princes, who know how to eftecm and recompence 
merit in this manner? We may obferve here, fays an hifto- 
rian, h three fine models fet before us, in the noble liberality 
of Ptolemy, the difinterefted fpirit of the ambaffadors, and the 
grateful equity of the Romans. 


Sect. VIII. Athens befeged and taken by Antigonus „ The 
jujl pwiijlment injliffed on Sotades , a fatyricpoet. The 
revolt of Magas from Philaddpkus . The death of Philateres , 
founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. The death of Antiockus 
So ter. He is fucceeded by his fon Antiockus , furnamed 
Theus. The wife meafares taken by Ptolemy for the improve¬ 
ment of commerce . An accommodation effetted between Magas 
and Philadelphia. The death of the former. The war between 
Antiockus and Ptolemy . The revolt of the Eafl againjl An- 
tiochus. Peace rcjlored between the two kings . The death 
of Ptolemy Philaddpkus . 

T^HE Greeks, after they had been fubje&ed by the Mace- 
donians, and rendered dependent on their authority, 
feemed, by lofing their liberty, to have been alfo divefted of 
that courage, and greatnefs of foul, by which they had been 
till then fo eminently diftinguifhed from other people. They 
appeared entirely changed, and to have loft all fimilitude to 
their ancient chara&cr. Sparta that was once fo bold and im¬ 
perious, and in a manner poIIcHed of the fovereignty of all 
Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at laft, beneath a 
foreign yoke; and we fhall foon behold her fubjefted to do- 
mcftic tyrants, who will treat her with the utmoft cruelty. 
We fhall fee Athens, once fo jealous of her liberty, and fo 
formidable to the moll powerful kings, running head-long 
into flavery, and, as flic changes her mailers, fucceffively 
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paying them the homage of the bafeft and moft abjeft adula¬ 
tion. Each of thefe cities will, from time to time, make 
fome efforts, to re- inflate themfelves in their ancient liberties, 
but impetuoufly, and without fuccefs. 

1 Antigonus Gonatus, King 5 of Macedonia, became very 
powerful, fome years after the death of Pyrrhus, and thereby 
formidable to the Rates of Greece: the Lacedaemonians, 
therefore, entered into a league with the Athenians againft him, 
and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphia to accede to it. Anti¬ 
gonus, in order to fruftrate the confederacy which thefe two 
Rates had formed againft him, and to prevent the confequences 
that might refult from it, immediately began hoflilities with 
the fiege of Athens; but Ptolemy foon fent a fleet thither, 
under the command of Patroclus, one of his generals; while 
Areus, King of Lacedaemon, put himfelf at the head of an 
army to fuccour that city by land, Patroclus, as foon as he 
arrived before the place, advifed Areus to attack the enemy, 
and promifed to make a defcent, at the fame time, in order to 
affault them in the rear. This counfel was very judicious, 
and could not have failed of fuccefs, had it been carried into 
execution; but Areus, who wanted provifions for his troops, 
thought it more advifeable to return to Sparta. The fleet, 
therefore, being incapable of afting alone, failed back to 
Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the ufual incon¬ 
venience to which troops of different nations are expofed, 
when they are commanded by chiefs who have neither any 
fubordination nor good intelligence between them. Athens, 
thus abandoned by her allies, became a prey to Antigonus, 
who put a garrifon into it. 

k Patroclus happened, in his return, to flop at Caunus, a 
maritime city of Caria, where he met with Sotadcs, a poet 
univerfally decried for the unbounded licence both of his 
mufc and his manners. His fatyric poetry never fpared either 
his bed friends, or the mod worthy perfons; and even the 
facred charafters of kings were not exempted from his ma¬ 
lignity. When he was at the court of Lytiiuachus, he af- 
lefted to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy bv atrocious 
calumny; and when he was entertained by this latter, he 
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traduced Lyfimachus in the fame manner. He had compofed 
a virulent fatyr againft Ptolemy, wherein he inferted many 
cutting refleftions on his marriage with Arfinoe, his own 
filler; he afterwards fled from Alexandria, to fave himfelf 
from therefentmentof that prince. Patroclus thought it his 
duty to make an example of a wretch who had affronted hit 
mafter in fuch an infolent manner; he accordingly caufed a 
weight of lead to be fattened to his body, and then ordered 
him to be thrown into the fea. The generality of poets, 
who profefs fatyr, are a dangerous and deteftable race of men, 
who have renounced all probity and fhame, and whofe quill, 
dipped in the bittereft gall, refpefts neither rank nor virtue. 

1 The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a re¬ 
volt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom he never 

any fuch treatment. Magas, governor of Cyre- 
naica and Libya, having fet up the ftandard of rebellion 
againft Ptolemy his mafter and benefa&or, caufed himfelf to 
be proclaimed king of thofe provinces. Ptolemy and he were 
brothers by the fame mother; for the latter was the fon of 
Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian officer who was her 
hufband before fhe was efpoufed to Ptolemy Soter. Her feli¬ 
citations, therefore, obtained for him this government, when 
fhe was advanced to the honours of a crown, upon the death 
of Ophelias, as I have formerly obferved. Magas had fo 
well eftablilhed himfelf in his government by long pofleflion, 
and by his marriage with Aparina, the daughter of Antiochus 
Soter, King of Syria, that he endeavoured to render himfelf 
independent; and as ambition is a boundlefs paffion, his 
pretenfions rofe ftill higher. He was not contented with 
wrefting from his brother the two provinces he governed, 
but formed a refolution to dethrone him. With this view he 
advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great army, and, in 
his march towards Alexandria made himfelf mafter of Pare- 
tonion, a city of Marmorica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Manna- 
rides in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any farther 
in this expedition; and he immediately returned to regulate 
the diforders in his provinces. Ptolemy, who had marched aw 
army to the frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of 
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attacking him in his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; 
but a new danger called him to another quarter. He de- 
tefted a confpiracy which had been formed again!! him, by 
four thoufand Gauls, whom he had taken into his pay, and 
who intended no lefs than to drive him out of Egypt, and 
feife it for themfelves. In order, therefore, to fruftrate their 
defign, he found himfelf obliged to return to Egypt, where 
he drew the confpirators into an ifland in the Nile, and Ihut 
them up fo effectually there, that they all peri/hed by famine, 
except thofe who chofe rather to deftroy one another, than 
languifh out their lives in that mifcrable manner. 

Magas, as foon as he had calmed the troubles which occa- A. M 
fioned his return, renewed his defigns on Egypt, and, in order Al f t 74 j # c 
to fucceed more effe&ually, engaged his father-in-law, Antio- 264, 
chus Soter, to enter into his plan: it was then refolved, that 
Antiochus fhould attack Ptolemy on one fide, while Magas 
invaded him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had fecret in¬ 
telligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his defign, 
and gave him fo much employment in all his maritime pro¬ 
vinces, by repeated defcents, and the devaftations made by 
the troops he fent into thofe parts, that this prince was obliged 
to continue in his own dominions, to concert meafures for 
their defence; and Magas, who expe&ed a diverfion to be 
made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it notadvifeable to 
enter upon any aftion, when he perceived his ally had not 
made the effort on which he depended. 

m Philateres, who founded the kingdom of Pergamus, died A w 
the following year, at the age of fouricore. He was an 374 1 * 
eunuch, and originally a fervant of Docimus, an officer in the Ant 26 ^ C ' 
army of Antigonus; who having quitted that prince, to enter 
into the fervice of Lyfimachus, was foon followed by Phila¬ 
teres. Lyfimachus, finding him a perfon of great capacity, 
made him his treafurer, and entrufted him with the govern¬ 
ment of the city of Pergamus, in which his treafures were 
depofited. He ferved Lyfimachus very faithfully in this poll 
for fcveral years: but his attachment to the intcrefl of Agn- 
thocles, the deleft Ton ol Lyfimachus, who was defiroyod by 
the intrigues ol Arfinoe the younger, daughter of Ptoleiuv 

H 2 

m Strab. I xiii. p, 615, 624 r,iu!Vn. in A11♦ p. 13, Sr 18. 
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Soter, as I have formerly related; and the affliftion he tefti- 
fied at the tragical death of that prince, caufed him to be fuf- 
pefled by the young queen; and {he accordingly took mea- 
fures to deftroy him. Philateres, who was fenfible of her 

intentions, refolved upon a revolt, and fucceeded in his de- 
fign, by the prote&ion of Seleucus; after which he fupported 
himfelf in the poffeffion of the city and treafures of Lyfima- 
chus; favoured in his views by the troubles which arofe upon 
the death of that prince, and that of Seieucus, which hap- 
pened feven months after. He condu&ed his affairs with fo 
much art and capacity, amidft all the divifions of the fuccef- 
fors of tliofe two princes, that he preferved the city, with 
all the country around it, for the fpace of twenty years, and 
formed it into a date, which fubfifted for feveral generations 
in his family, and became one of the mod potent {fates of 
Afia. He had two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the for¬ 
mer of whom, who was the eldeft, had a fon named alfo 
Eumenes, who fucceeded his uncle, and reigned twenty-two 
years. 

In this year began the Aril Punic war, which continued 
for the fpace of twenty-four years, between the Romans and 
the Carthaginians. 

n Nicoraedes, King of Bithynia, having built a city near 
the place where Aftacus, which Lyfimachus deftroyed, had 
formerly ftood, called it Nicomedia, from his own name. 
Great mention is made of it in the hiftory of the Lower 
Empire, becaufe feveral of the Roman emperors refidcd 
there. 

Antiochus Soter was defirous to improve the death of Phi¬ 
lateres to his own advantage, and take that opportunity to 
fcifehis dominions; but Eumenes, his nephew and fucccffor, 
raifed a fine army for his defence, and obtained fuch a com- 
plcte vififory over him near Sardis, as not only fecured him the 
poffeffion of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to 

enlarge his dominions confidcrably. 

0 Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where 
lie ordered * one of his fons to be put to death, tor railing a 

n Paufan. Eliac. I. p. 405. Eufcb. in Chron. Trebel 1 * Pullio in Gallicn. 
Annniun. Marcell. 1 . xxii. c, 9. Mcmn. c. xxi. Strab. J. xiii. j>. 624. 
o Tiog. in Pro logo, l, xxvi. 

'* M, La Nausw affirms, that there i$ an error in this abridgement of Tn \\v.r. 
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commotion in his abfence, and caufed the other, whofe name 
was the fame as his own, to be proclaimed king; ftiortly 
after which he died, and left him all his dominions. This 
young prince was his fon by Stratonice, the daughter of 
Demetrius, who, from his mother-in-law, became his con- 
fort, as I have formerly obferved. 

r Antiochus the fon, when he came to the crown, was 
efpoufed to Laodice, his filler by the father. He afterward 
a {Turned the furname of Theos, which Signifies God, and dif- 
tinguiflies him, at this day, from the other kings of Syria, 
who were called by the name of Antiochus. The Milefians 
were the firft who conferred it upon him, to teftify their 
gratitude for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timar- 
chus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphia, who 
was .not only matter of Egypt, but of Ccelofyria, and Palef- 
tine, with the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
Caria, in Afia Minor. Timarchus revolted from his fove- 
reign, and chofe Miletus for the feat of his refidence. The 
Milefians, in order to free themfelves from this tyrant, had 
recourle to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In 
acknowledgment for which they rendered him divine honours, 
and even conferred upon him the title of God . With fuch 
impious flattery was it ufual to treat the reigning princes of 
thofe ages! q The Lemnians had likewife bellowed the fame 
title on his father and grand-father, and did not fcruple to 
ereft temples to their honour; and the people of Smyrna 
were altogether as obfequious to his mother Stratonice. 

r Berofus, the famous hiftorian of Babylon, flourilhed in 
the beginning of this prince's reign, and dedicated his hif- 
tory to him. Pliny informs us, that it contained the aftro- 
nomical obfervations of four hundred and eighty years. 
When the Macedonians were mailers of Babylon, Berofus 
made himfclf acquainted with their language, and went firft 
to Cos, which had been rendered famous by the birth of 
Hippocrates, and there ellablilhed a fchool, in which he 
taught aftronomy and altrology. From Cos he proceeded to 
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Athens, where, notwithftanding the vanity of his art, he 
acquired fo much reputation by his aftrological prediftions, 
that the citizens erefted a ftatue to him, with a tongue of 
gold, 5 in the Gymnafium, where the youths performed all 
their exercife. Jofephus and Eufebius have tranfmitted to us 
fome excellent fragments of this hiftory, that illuftrate feveral 
pa (Cages in the Old Teftament, and without which it would be 
impoffible to trace any exaft fucceflion of the kings of Ba¬ 
bylon. 

Ptolemy being folicitous to enrich his kingdom, con¬ 
ceived an expedient to draw into it all the maritime com¬ 
merce of the Eaft; which, till then, had been in the pofleffion 
of the Tyrians, who tranfafted it by fea, as far as Elath; and 
from thence, by land, to Rhinocorura, and from this laft place 
by fea again, to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura 
were two fea-ports; the firft on the eaftern (hore of the Red- 
fea, and the fecond on the extremity of the Mediterranean, 
between Egypt and Paleftine, and near the mouths of the 
river of Egypt. 

* Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his own 
kingdom, thought it neceffary to found a city on the weftern 
Chore of the Red-fea, from whence the Chips were to fet out. 
He accordingly built it, almoft on the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
and gave it the name of his mother Berenice; but the port not 
being very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was preferred, 
as being very near, and much better; and all the commodities 
of Arabia, India, Perfia, and Ethiopia, were conveyed thither. 
From thence they were tranfported on camels to Coptus, 
where they were again {hipped, and brought down the Nile 
to Alexandria, which tranfmitted them to all the Weft, in 
exchange for its merchandife, which was afterwards exported 
to the Eaft. But as the paftage from Coptus to the Red-fea 
lay crofs the defarts, where no water could be procured, and 
which had neither cities nor houfes to lodge the caravans; 
Ptolemy, in order to remedy this inconvenience, caufed a 
canal to be opened along the great road, and to communicate 
with the Nile that fupplied it with water. On the edge of 
this canal houfes were erefted, at proper diftanccs, for the 
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reception of paffengers, and to fupply them and their beafts 
of burthen with all neceffary accommodations. 

As ufeful as all thefe labours were, Ptolemy did not think 
them fufficient; for, as he intended to engrofs all the traffic 
between the Eaft and Weft into his dominions, he thought his 
plan would be imperfeft, unlefs he could protefl what he had 
facilitated in other refpefts. With this view, he caufed two 
fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red-fea, and the other for the 
Mediterranean. “This laft was extremely fine, and fome of 
the veffels which compofed it, much exceeded the common 
fize. Two of them, in particular, had thirty benches of oars; 
one twenty; four rowed with fourteen; two with twelve; 
fourteen with eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-feven with 
feven; five with fix, and feventeen with five. The number 
of the whole amounted to an hundred and twelve veffels. He 
had as many more, with four and three benches of oars, befide 
a prodigious number of fmall veffels. With this formidable 
fleet he not only protefted his commerce from all infults; but 
kept in fubje&ion, as long as he lived, moll of the maritime 
provinces of Afia Minor, as Cilicia, for inftance, with Pam- 
phylia, Lycia, and Caria as far as the Cyclades. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aged and a. M. 
infirm, caufed overtures of accommodation to be tendered to 374 *'£ 
his brother Ptolemy, with the propofal of a marriage between An 
Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldeft fon of the king of 
Egypt; and a promife to give her all his dominions for her 
dowry. The negociation fucceeded, and a peace was con¬ 
cluded on thofe terms. 

x Magas, however, died before the execution of the treaty, 
having continued in the government of Libya, and Cyrcnaica, 
for the fpace of fifty years. Toward the clofe of his days 
he abandoned himfelt' to pleafure, and particularly to excefs 
at his table, which greatly impaired his health. His widow 
Apamia, whom Juftin calls Arfinoe, refolved, after his death, 
to break off her daughter’s marriage with the fon of Ptolemy, 
as it had been concluded without her content. With this 
view, fhc employed perfons in Macedonia to invite Deme¬ 
trius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her 
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court, alluring him, at the fame time, that her daughter and 
crown fhould be his. Demetrius arrived there in a fhort 
time, but as foon as Apamia beheld him, fhe contrafted a 
violent paflion for him, and refolved to efpoufe him herfelf. 
From that moment he neglefled the daughter, to engage 
himfelf to the mother; and as he imagined that her favour 
railed him above all things, he began to treat the young 
princefs, as well as the minifters and officers of the army, in 
fuch an infolent and imperious manner, that they formed a 
refolution to deftroy him. Berenice herfelf condufted the 
confpirators to the door of her mother’s apartment, where 
they ftabbed him in his bed, though Apamia employed all 
her efforts to fave him, and even covered him with her own 
body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar¬ 
riage with Ptolemy was confummated, and Apamia was fent 
to her brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

y The princefs had the art to exafperate her brother fo 
effe&ually againft Ptolemy, that fhe at laft fpirited him up to 
a war, which continued for a long fpace of time, and was 
produ&ive of fatal confequences to Antiochus, as will be 
evident in the fequel. 

z Ptolemy did not place himfelf at the head of his army, 
his declining ftate of health not permitting him to expofe him¬ 
felf to the fatigues of a campaign, and the inconveniences of 
a camp; for which reafon he left the war to the conduft of 
his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower of his 
age, took the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon 
and the Eaft, and with a refolution to carry on the war with 
the utmoft vigour. Hiflory has not preferved the particulars 
of what paffed in that campaign, or perhaps the advantages 
obtained on either fide were not very confidcrable. 

a Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, notwith- 
flanding the war, and continually enriched it with new books. 
He was exceedingly curious in piftures and defigns by great 
mailers. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of thofe 
who collected for him in Greece; and he had the good fortune 
to gratify the tafte of that prince for thofe works of art to 
fucli a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a fricndfhip for him, 

7 Strab. I. xvii. p. 789, Micron, in Daniel. 
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and presented him with twenty-five talents, which he ex* 
pended in the relief of the neceffitous Sicyonians, and in the 
redemption of fuch of them as were detained in captivity. 

While Antiochus was employed in his war with Egypt, a , A - 
great infurreftion was fomented in the Ealt, and which his Ant!*/. C. 
remotenefs at that time rendered him incapable of prevent* *5°* 
ing with the necelTary expedition. The revolt, therefore, 
daily gathered ftrength, till it at laft became incapable of 
remedy. Thefe troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

b The caufe of thefe commotions proceeded from Agatho- 
cles, governor of the Parthian dominions for Antiochus. 

This officer attempted to offer violence to a youth of the 
country, whofe name was Tiridates; upon which Arfaces, 
the brother of the boy, a perfon of low extra&ion, but great 
courage and honour, affembled fome of his friends, in order 
to deliver his brother from the brutality intended him. They 
accordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the fpot, 
and then fled for fafety with fevcral perfons whom they had 
drawn together for their defence again ft the purfuit to which 
fuch a bold proceeding would inevitably expofe them. Their 
party grew fo numerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, 
that Arfaces foon found himfelf ftrong enough to drive the 
Macedonians out of that province, and a flu me the government 
himfelf. The Macedonians had always continued mailers of 
it, from the death of Alexander; firft, under Emnenes, then 
under Antigonus, next under Scleucus Nicator, and laftly 
under Antiochus. 

c Much about the fame time, Theodotus alfo revolted in 
Ba&riana, and, from a governor, became king of that pro¬ 
vince; after which he fubjefted the thoufand cities it con¬ 
tained, while Antiochus was amufing himfelf with the Egyp¬ 
tian war; and ftrengthened himfelf fo c(Te6lually iri his new 
acquilitions, that it became impoffible to reduce him after¬ 
wards. This example was followed by all the other nations 
in thole parts, each of whom threw ofF the yoke at the fame 
time; by which means Antiochus loft all the callern provinces 
of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event happened ac¬ 
cording to Judin, when L. Manlius Vullo, and * M. Atilius 

b Arrian, in Partli, apud Phot. Coil. 58. Syncell. p. 284. JuAin. 1 . 
xli. c, 4. St rub. 1 , xi. p. 515. c JuAin. & Strab. ibid. 
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Regulus, were confuls at Rome; that is to fay, the four¬ 
teenth year of the firft Punic war. 

A. M. d The troubles and revolts in the Eaft, made Antiochus at 
Ant 7 j^C defirous to difengage himfelf from the war with Ptolemy. 

249. A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded between them; 

and the conditions of it were, that Antiochus flhould divorce 
Laodice, and efpoufe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy; 
that he fhould alfo difinherit his iflue by the firll marriage, 
and fecure the crown to his children by the fecond. Antio¬ 
chus, after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, 
though fhe was his fifter by the father’s fide, and had brought 
him two fons: Ptolemy then embarked at Pelufium, and con¬ 
duced his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the 
mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came 
thither to receive his bride, and the nuptials were folemnized 
with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender afteCion for 
his daughter, and gave orders to have regular fupplies of water 
from the Nile tranfmitted to her ; believing it better for her 
health than any other water whatever, and therefore he was 
defirous fhe fhould drink none but that. When marriages are 
contraCed from no other motives than political views, and 
are founded on fuch unjuft conditions, they are generally 
attended with calamities and fatal events. 

Thefe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold by the prophet 
Daniel. I (hall here repeat the beginning of this prophecy, 
which has already been explained elfewhere, that the reader 
may at once behold and admire the prediftion of the greateft 
events in hiftory, and their literal accomplishment at the ap¬ 
pointed time. 

* “ I will now fhow thee the truth.” Thefe words were 
fpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the man clothed in 
linen. “ Behold, there Shall ftand up yet three kings in 
Perfia namely, Cyrus, who was then upon the throne; his 
fon Cambyfes; and Darius, the fon of Hvftafpes. 44 And the 
fourth fhall be far richer than they all: And by his llrcngth 
through his riches he {hall ftir up all againft the realm of 
Greece.” The monarch here meant was Xerxes, who in¬ 
vaded Greece with a very formidable army. 

4 Hicron. m Dan. x. Polyo&n. Strab. !. viii. Cl 50. A then. 1 . ii j>. 45. 
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« And a mighty king fhall ftand up, that fhall rule with 
great dominion, and do according to his will.” In this part of 
the prophecy we may eafily trace Alexander the Great. 

s “ And when he (hall ftand up, his kingdom fhal] be broken 
(by his death) and ftiall be divided towards the four winds of 
heaven; and not to his pofterity, nor according to his domi¬ 
nion which he ruled: For his kingdom (hall be plucked up, 
even for others befide thofe;” namely, befide the four greater 

princes. 

* parcelled out into four great kingdoms; without including 
thofe foreign princes who founded other kingdoms in Cap¬ 
padocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on the Bofphanis. 
All this was prefent to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, £nd thfc 
marriage we have already mentioned. '*• 

h 41 The king of the South ftiall be ftrong, and one of his 
princes, and he (hall be ftrong above him, and have dominion; 
His dominion ftiall be a great dominion. And in the end of 
years they fhall join themfelves together; for the king’s 
daughter of the South lhall come to the king of the North to 
make an agreement: but he fhall not retain the power of the 
arm, neither fhall he ftand, nor his arm; but fhe fhall be 
given up, and they that brought her, and he that begat her, 
and he that ftrengthened her in thefe times.” 

It will be neceffary to obferve, that Daniel, in this palTage, 
and through all the remaining part of the chapter before us, 
confines himfelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, bccaufe they 
were the only princes who engaged in wars againft the people 

of God. 


1 11 The king of the South ftiall be ftrong.” 


king of 


the South was Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, king of Egypt; and 
the king of the North was Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria. 
And, indeed, fuch was their ex aft fituation with refpeft to 
Judtca, which has Syria to the North, and Egypt to the 
South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who firft reigned 
in that country after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy 
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Soter, whom he calls the king of the South , and declares, that 
he fhall be Jlrong . The exactnefs of this charafler is fully 
juftified by what we have feen in his hiftory: for he was 
mafter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palaeftine, Coelo- 
fyria, and moft of the maritime provinces of Afia Minor; 
with the ifiand of Cyprus; as alfo feveral files in the ASgean 
fea, which is now called the Archipelago; and even fome 
cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

• k The prophet, after this, mentions another of the Four 
fuccefTors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, or Governors . 
This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of the North; of whom 
he declares, “ that he fhould be more powerful than the king 
of the South, and his dominion more extcnfive;” For this is 
the import of the prophet’s expreflion, “ he fhall be ftrong 
above him, and have dominion.” It is eafy to prove, that his 
territories were of greater extent than thofe of the king of 
Egypt; for he was mafter of all the Eaft, from mount Taurus 
to the river Indus; and alfo of feveral provinces in Afia 
Minor, between Mount Taurus and the Aegean fea; to which 
he added Thrace and Macedonia, a little before his death. 

1 Daniel then informs us, u that the daughter of the king 
of the South came to the king of the North, and mentions 
the treaty of peace, which was concluded on this occafion 
between the two kings.” This evidently points out the mar¬ 
riage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, and the peace con¬ 
cluded between them in confideration of this alliance; every 
circumftance of which exaftly happened according to the pre¬ 
diction before us. The fequel of this hiftory will fhow us 
the fatal event of this marriage, which was alfo foretold by 
the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the moft 
remarkable events of future times, under thefe two races of 
kings, to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the great perfe- 
cui.orot the Jewilh nation. I fhall be careful, as thefe events 
occur in the feries of this hiftory, to apply the prophecy of 
Daniel to them, that the reader may oblervc the exatt accom- 
plifiimcnt of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this place, 
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with admiration, the divinity fo vifible in the fcriptures, which 
have related, in fo particular a manner, a variety of fingular 
and extraordinary fadts, above three hundred years before 
they were tranfa&ed, What an immenfe chain of events 
extends from the prophecy to the time of its accomplilh- 
ment; by the breaking of any fingle link, the whole would 
be difconcerted! With refpeft to the marriage alone, what 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have conducted fo 
many different views, intrigues, and paflions, to the fame 
point ? What knowledge but this could, with fo much cer¬ 
tainty, have forefeen fucha number of diftindt circumftances, 
fubjedt not only to the freedom of will, but even to the irre¬ 
gular imprefTions of caprice? And what man but mutt adore 
that fovereign power which God exercifes, in a fecret cer¬ 
tain manner, over kings and princes, whofe very crimes he 
renders fubfervient to the execution of his facred will, and the 
accomplifhment of his eternal decrees; in which all events, 


both general and particular, have their appointed time and 
place fixed beyond the polfibility of failing, even thofe which 
depend the mod on the choice and liberty of mankind? 

m As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon degree, in the 
ftatues, defigns, and pidlures of excellent matters, as he alfo 
was in books; he faw, during the time he continued in Syria, 
a ftatue of Diana, in one of the temples, which fuited his 
tafte exceedingly. Antigonus made him a prefent of it, at his 
requeft, and he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his 
return, Arfinoe was fcifed with an indifpofition, and dreamed 


that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy 
was the occalion of hcrillncfs, by his having taken her ftatue 
out of the temple where it was confecrated to her divinity. 
Upon this, the ftatue was feat back, as foon as poffible, to 
Syria in order to be replaced in the proper temple. It was 
alio accompanied with rich prefents to the goddefs, and a 
variety of lacrificcs were offered up to appeafe her difplea- 
fure; but they were not fuccccded by any favourable effedh 
The queen’s dillciupcr was fo far from abating, that flic died 
in a fliort time, and left Ptolemy inconfolablc at her lofs; and 


more fo, becaufe he imputed her death to his own indifci 
tion, in removing the ftatue of Diana out of the temple. 
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This pafilon for ftatues, pi&ures, and other excellent curlo- 
fities of art, may be very commendable in a prince, and other 
great men, when indulged to a certain degree; but when a 
perfon abandons himfelf to it entirely, it degenerates into a 
dangerous temptation, and frequently prompts him to notori¬ 
ous injuftice and violence. This is evident by what Cicero 
relates of Verres, who praftifed a kind of piracy in Sicily, 
where he was praetor, by ftripping private houfes and temples, 
of all their fineft and moft valuable curiofities. But though 
a perfon fhould have no recourfe to fuch bafe extremities, it 
is ftill very fhocking and offenfive, fays Cicero, to fay to a 
perfon of diftinftion, worth, and fortune, “ Sell me this pic¬ 
ture, or that ftatue,”* fince it is, in effeft, declaring, 4 * you are 
unworthy to have fuch an admirable piece in your poffeflion, 
which fuits only a perfon of my rank and tafte.” I mention 
nothing of the enormous expences into which a man is drawn 
by this paflion; for thefe exquifite pieces have no price but 
what the defire of poffefting them fets upon them, and that 
we know has no bounds.+ 

Though Arfinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too infirm 
to have any children, when he efpoufed her; he however 
retained a conftant and tender pallion for her to the laft, and 
rendered all imaginable honours to her memory, after her 
death. He gave her name to feveral cities, which he caufed 
to be built, and performed a number of other remarkable 
things, to tcftify how well he loved her. 

n Nothing could be more extraordinary than the defign he 
formed of ere&ing a temple to her, at Alexandria, with a 
dome rifing above it, the concave part of which was to be 
lined with adamant, in order to keep an iron ftatue of that 
queen fufpended in the air. This plan of building was in¬ 
vented by Dinocrates, a famous architefl: in thofc times; and 
the moment he propofed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders 
for beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 


Plin. I. xxxiv. c. 14. 
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however, remained imperfeft, for want ot fufficient time; for 
Ptolemy and the architeft dying within a very fhort time after 
this refolution, the projeft was entirely difcontinued. It has 
long been faid, and even believed, that the body of Mahomet 
was fufpended in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a load- 
ftone fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his 
corpfe was depofited after his death; but this is a mere vulgar 
error, without the leaft foundation. 

• Ptolemy Philadelphia furvivcd his beloved Arfinoe but 
a Ihort time. He was naturally of a tender conftitution, and 
the foft manner of life he led, contributed to the decay of 
his health. The infirmities of old age, and his affliftion for 
the lofs of a confort whom he 1 oved to adoration, brought 
upon him a languifhing diforder, which ended his days, in 
the fixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign. p He left two fons and a daughter, whom he had by 
his firft wife Arfinoe, the daughter of Lyfimachus, a different 
perfon from the laft-mentioned queen of that name. His 
eldeft fon, Ptolemy Evergetes, fucceeded him in the throne; 
the fecond bore the name of Lyfimachus his grandfather by 
the mother, and was put to death by his brother for engaging 
in a rebellion againft him. The name of the daughter was 
Berenice, whole marriage with Antiochus Theos king of 
Syria, has already been related. 


Sect. IX. Character and qualities of Ptolemy Pkiladelphus . 



tolemy Philadelphia had certainly great and excellent 
qualities; and yet we cannot propofc him as a perfeft 
model of a good king, bccaufe thol’c qualities were counter- 
poifed by defefls altogether as confidcrable. He difhonoured 
the firll period of his reign, by his refentment againft a man 
of uncommon merit, I mean Demetrius Phalereus, bccaufe 
he had given fume advice to his father, contrary to the intereft 
of Philadelphia, but entirely conformable to equity and 
natural right. His irrimenfe riches loon drew after them a 
train of luxury and effeminate plcalurcs. the ufual concomi¬ 
tants ot Inch high fortunes, which contributed not a little to 
cmafculatu his mind. He was not very induftriom. in culri 
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vat mg the military virtues; but we muft acknowledge, at the 
fame time, that a remiffnefs of this nature is not always a 
misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample compenfation for this negleft, 
by his love of the arts and fciences, and his generofity to 
learned men. The fame of his liberalities invited feveral 
illuftrious poets to his court, particularly Callimachus, Lyco- 
phron, and Theocritus; the laft of whom gives him very lofty 
praifes in fomc of his Idyllia. We have already feen his ex¬ 
traordinary tafte for books; and it is certain, that he fpared no 
expence in the augmentation and embellishment of the library 
founded by his father, and from whence both thole princes 
have derived as much glory, as could have redounded to them 
from the greatefl conquclts. As Philadelphia had abundance 
of wit, and his happy genius had been carefully cultivated 
by great mailers, he always retained a peculiar tafte for the 
fciences, but in fuch a manner, as fuited the dignity of a 
prince; as he never fufix*red them to engrofs his whole atten¬ 
tion, but regulated his propenlity to thole grateful amufo¬ 
ments, by prudence and moderation. In order to perpetuate 
this tafte in his dominions, he creeled public fchools and 
academics at Alexandria, where they long flourilhed in great 
reputation. He loved to converfc with men of learning, and 
as the greateft mailers in every kind of fcience were emulous 
to obtain his favour, lie extrafted from each of them, if I may 
ufe that expreflion, the flower and quinteffence of the fciences 
in which they excelled. This is the ineftimable advantage 
which princes and great men poftefs; and happy are they 
when they know how to ufe the opportunity of acquiring, in 
agreeable convocations, a thoufand things, not only curious, 
but ufeful and important, with refpeft to government. 

This intercourfe of Philadelphus with learned men, and 
his care to place the arts in honour, may be confidcred as 
the fource of thole mcafurcs he purfued, through the courfe 
of his long reign, to make commerce flourifh in his domi¬ 
nions; and in which attempt no prince ever fuccccded more 
effeflually than himfelh The greateft expcnccs, in this par¬ 
ticular, could never difeourage him from perfifling in what 
he propofed to accomplifii. Wc have already obferved, that 
he built whole cities, in order to proteft and facilitate his in¬ 
tended traffic; that he opened a very long canal through de- 
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farts deftitute of water; and maintained a very numerous and 
complete navy in each of the two feas, merely for the defence 
of his merchants. His principal point in view was to fecure 
to grangers all imaginable fafety and freedom in his ports, 
without any impofitions on trade, or the leaft intention of 
turning it from its proper channel, in order to make it fubfer- 
vienttohis own particular intereft; as he was perfuaded, that 
commerce was like fome fprings, that foon ceafe to flow, 
when diverted from their natural courfe. 

Thefe were views worthy of a great prince, and a con- 
fummate politician, and their lading effe&s were infinitely 
beneficial to his kingdom. They have even continued to 
our days, ftrengthened by the principles of their fir ft eftablilh- 
ment, after a duration of above two thoufand years; opening 
a perpetual flow of new riches, and new commodities of 
every kind, into all nations ; drawing continually from them 
a return of voluntary contributions; uniting the Eaft and 
Weft by the mutual fupply of their refpeftive wants; and 
eftablifhing on this bafis a commerce that has conftantly fup- 
ported itfelf from age to age without interruption. Thofe 
great conquerors and celebrated heroes, whofe merit has been 
fo highly extolled, not to mention the ravages and defolation 
they have occafioned to mankind, have fcarce left behind 
them any traces of the conquefts and acquifitions they have 
made for aggrandifing their empires; or at leaft thofe traces 
have not been durable, and the revolutions to which the molt 
potent ftates are obnoxious, diveft them of their conquefts 
in a fliort time, and transfer them to others. On the con¬ 


trary,the commerce of Egypt, eftablifhed thus by Philadelphia, 
inftead of being fliaken by time, has rather increafed through 
along fucceflion of ages, and become daily more ufeful and 
indifpenfable to all nations. wSo that, when we trace it up 


to its fource, we fhall be fenfible that this prince ought to be 
confidered not only as the benefa&or of Egypt, but of all 
mankind in general, to the latefl poftcrity. 

What we have already obferved, in the hiftory of Phila- 
delphus, with refpeft to the inclination of the neighbouring 
people to tranfplant themfelves in crowds into Egypt, prefer¬ 
ring a refidence in a foreign land to the natural adettion of 
mankind for their native foil: is another glorious panegvri<* 
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on this prince; as the mod effential duty of kings, and the 
mofl grateful pleafure they can poflibly enjoy, amidft the 
fplendors of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, and to 
make their government defirable. Ptolemy was fenfible, as 
an able politician, that the only lure expedient for extending 
his dominions, without any aft: of violence, was to multiply 
his fubjefts, and attach them to his government, by their 
intereft and inclination; to caufe the land to be cultivated 
in a better manner; to make arts and manufaftures flourifh; 
and to augment, by a thoufand judicious meafures, the power 
of a prince and his kingdom, whofe real ftrength confifts in 
the multitude of his fubjefts. 


CHAP. Ill 

Sect. I. Antiochus Theos is poifoned by his queen Lao dice, 
who caiifes Seleucus Calinicus to be declared king. She alfo 
dejlroys Berenice and her fon. Ptolemy Evergetes avenges 

their death , by that of Laodice , and feifes part of Afa. 
Antiockus Hierax , and Seleucus his brother , unite againf 
Ptolemy . The death of Antigonus Gonatas , king of Mace¬ 
donia. He is fucceeded by his fon Demetrius. The war 
between the two brothers , Antiockus and Seleucus. The death 
of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attains fucceeds him. The 
ejlablifiment of the Parthian empire by Arfaces . Antiockus 
is Jlain by robbers . Seleucus is taken prifoner by the Par+ 
thians. Credit of Jofepk, the nephew of Onias , with Pto* 
lemy. The death of Demetrius , king of Macedonia. Anti¬ 
gonus feifes the throne of that prince. The death of 
Seleucus. 


A. M. 

575 s - 

Ant. J. C, 

*4 to. 


q A S foon as Antiochus Thcos had received intelligence 

of the death of Ptolemy Philadclphus, his father-in- 
law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her 
children. This lady, who knew the variable difpofition and 
inconftancy of Antiochus, anrl was apprehenfive that the 
fame levity of mind would induce him to fupplant her, by 
receiving Berenice again, refolved to improve the prefent op. 


1 Uicron. in Daniel. PUn. \. vtf. c. it. VaJ. Max. 1 . ix c. 14. Sol in 
w. 1. jHilin. i. xxvii. c. 1. 
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portunity to fecure the crown for her fon. Her own chil¬ 
dren were difinherited by the treaty made with Ptolemy; by 
which it was alfo flipulated, that the iflue Berenice might 
have by Antiochus fhould fucceed to the throne, and /he 
then had a fon. Laodice, therefore caufed Antiochus to be 
poifoned, and when /he faw him expiring, flie placed in his 
bed a perfon, named Artemon, who very much refembled 
him both in his features and the tone of his voice. He was 
there to aft the part /he had occafion for, and acquitted 
himfelf with great dexterity; taking great care, in the few 
vifits that were rendered him, to recommend his dear Lao¬ 
dice and her children to the lords and people. In his name 
were ififued orders, by which his eldelt fon Seleucus Cal- 
linicus was appointed his fucceffor. His death was then 
declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably afeended the throne, 
and enjoyed it for the fpace of twenty years. It appears by 
the fequel, that his brother Antiochus, furnamed Hierax, 
had the government of the provinces of Afia Minor, where 
he commanded a very confiderable body of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herfelf fafe as long as Berenice 
and her fon lived, concerted meafures with Seleucus to de- 
ftroy them alfo; but that princefs, being informed of their 
defign, efcaped the danger for fome time, by retiring with 
her fon to Daphne, where (he fhut herfelf up in the afylum 
built by Seleucus Nicator. But being at laft betrayed by the 
perfidy of thofe who befieged her there by the order of 
Laodice, firft her fon and then herfelf, with all the Egyptians 
who had accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered 
in the blacked: and moll inhuman manner. 

This event was an exaft accomplilhment of what the pro-' 
phet Daniel had foretold with relation to this marriage. 
r “ The king’s daughter of the South fhall come to the king of 
the North to make an agreement: But he /hall not retain the 
power ot the arm, neither /hall he /land, nor his arm; but 
fhe /hall be given up, and they that brought her, and he that 
begat her, and he that /Lengthened her in thofe times.*' I 
am not furprifed that Porphyry, who was a profe/Icd enemy 
to Chri/lianity, (hould reprefent thefe prophecies of Daniel, 
as prediftions made after the fevcral events to which thev 
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refer: for could they poflibly be clearer if he had even been 
a fp eft at or of the afts he foretold ? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, which, 
in the time of Daniel, conftituted part ot the Babylonian 
empire, as tributary provinces, {hould each of them be 
governed by kings who originally fprung from Greece; and 
yet the prophet faw them eftabiifhed in thofe dominions 
above three hundred years before that happened. He be¬ 
held thefe two kings in a ftate of w r ar, and faw them after¬ 
wards reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. 
He alfo obferved, that it was the king of Egypt, and not the 
king of Syria, who cemented the union between them by the 
gift of his daughter. He faw her conducted from Egypt to 
Syria in a pompous and magnificent manner; but was fenfible 
that this event would be fucceeded by a ftrange cataftrophe. 
In a word, he difeovered that the iffue of this princefs, not- 
withftanding all the exprefs precautions in the treaty for 
fecuring their fucceflion to the crown, in exclufion of the 


children by a former marriage, were fo far from afeending 
the throne, that they.were entirely exterminated; and that 
the new queen herfelf was delivered up to her rival, who 
caufed her to be deftroyed, with all the officers who conducted 
her out of Egypt into Syria, and till then, had been her 
ftrength and fupport. “ Great God! how worthy are thy 
oracles to be believed and reverenced!” Tejlimonia tua 
credibil'ta fad.a Junt minis. 

While Berenice was befieged and blocked up in Daphne, 
the cities of Afia Minor, who had received intelligence of her 
treatment, were touched with companion at her misfortune; 
in confequcnccof which they formed a confederacy, and fent 
a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother 
Ptolemy Evcrgetes was alio as expeditious as pofiible to 
advance, thither with a formidable army; but the unhappy 
Berenice and her children were dead before any of thefe 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the fiege had 
been carried on again ft her. When they therefore faw that 
all their endeavours to lave the queen and her children were 
rendered ineffeftual, they immediately determined to revenge 
her death in a remarkable manner. The troops of Afia joined 
thofe ot Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was as 
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fcntment. The criminal proceeding of Laodice, and of the 
king her fon, who had made hitnfelf an accomplice in her 
barbarity, foon alienated the affeftion of the people from 
them; and Ptolemy not only caufed Laodice to fuffer death, 
but made himfelf matter of all Syria and Cilicia; after which 
he palled the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as far 
as Babylon and the Tigris: and if the progrefs of his arms 
had not been interrupted by a fedition which obliged him to 
return to Egypt, he would certainly have fubduedall the pro- 
vinces of the Syrian empire. He, however, left Antiochus, 
one of his generals, to govern the provinces lie had gained on 
this fide of mount Taurus; and Xanlippus was entrufted with 
thofe that lay beyond it; Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
laden with the fpoils he had acquired by his con quells. 

This prince carried off forty thoufand * talents of filver, 
with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver veffels, and two 
thoufand five hundred flatues, part of which were thofe 
Egyptian idols, that Cambyfes, after his conqueft of this 
kingdom, had fent into Perfia. Ptolemy gained the hearts 
of his fubjefcis by replacing thofe idols in their ancient tem¬ 
ples, when he returned from this expedition: for the Egyp¬ 
tians, who were more devoted to their fuperftitious idolatry 
than all the reft of mankind, thought they could not fuffi* 
ciently exprefs their veneration and gratitude to a king, who 
had reftored their gods to them in fuch a manner. Ptolemy 
derived from this aftion the title of Evergetcs, which fignifies 
a Benefattor , and is infinitely preferable to all appellations 
which conquerors have affumed from a falfe idea of glory. 
An epithet of this nature is the true charatteriftic of kings, 
whofe folid greatnefs con fills in the inclination and ability to 
improve the welfare of their fubjc&s; and it were to be 
wilhed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions more 
worthy of it. 

All this was alfoaccomplifhed exaftly as the prophet Daniel 
had foretold, and we need only cite the text, to prove what 
we advance. B “ But out of a branch of her root (intimating 
the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Evergetes, the fon of 
Ptolemy Philadelplius) fliall one Hand up in his eliate, who 


s Dan. xi. 7—9. 
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(hall come with an army, and fhall enter into the fortrefs of the 
king of the North (Seleucus Callinicus) and fhall deal againft 
them, and fhall prevail. And fhall alfo carry captives into 
Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and with their precious 
veffels of filver, and of gold, and he fhall continue more years 
than the king of the North. So the king of the South fhall 
come into his kingdom, and fhall return into his own land 
namely, into that of Egypt. 

* When Ptolemy Evergetes firft fet out on this expedition, 
his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being apprehen- 
five of the dangers to which he would be expofed in the war, 
made a vow to confecrate her hair, if he fhould happen to re. 
turn in fafety. This was undoubtedly a facrificeof the orna¬ 
ment fhe molt efteemed; and when file at laft faw him return 
with fo much glory, the accomplifhment of her promife was 
her immediate care ; in order to which fhe caufed her hair to be 
cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour to his beloved 
Arfinoe on Zephyriom, a promontory in Cyprus, under the 
name of the Zephyrian Venus. This confecrated hair being 
loft foon after by fome unknown accident, Ptolemy was ex¬ 
tremely offended with the priefts for their negligence ; upon 
which Conon of Samos, an artful courtier, and alfo a mathe- 
matician, being then at Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, 
that the locks of the queen’s hair had been conveyed to 
heaven, and he pointed out feven ftars near the lion’s tail, 
which till then had never been part of any conftellation ; de¬ 
claring, at the fame time, that thofe were the hair of Bere¬ 
nice. Several other aftronomers, either to make their court as 
well as Conon, or that they might not draw upon themfelves 
the difpleafure of Ptolemy, gave thofe ftars the fame name, 
which is ftill ufed to this day. Callimachus, who had been 
at the court of Philadelphus, compofed a fhort poem on the 
hair of Berenice, which Catullus afterwards tranflated into 
Latin, which verfion is come down to us. 

w Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, paffed 
through Jerufalem, where he offered a great number of facri- 
fices to the God of Ifrael, in order to render homage to him, 

1 Hygini. Poet, Aftron. 1 , ii. Nonnus in Hid. Synag. Catullus tie coma 
Ucrcn. u Jofcph. contr, Appian, 1. ii. 
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for the viSories he had obtained over the king of Syria; by 
which aftion he evidently difeovered his preference of the 
true God to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies 
of Daniel were fhown to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his conquefts and fucceffes 
were owing to that God who had caufed them to be foretold 

fo exaftly by his prophets. 

x Seleucus had been detained for fome time in his kingdom, 
by the apprehenfion oi domeftic troubles; but when he le- 
ceived intelligence that Ptolemy was returning to Egypt, he 
fet fail with a confiderable fleet, to reduce the revolted cities. 
His enterprife was, however, ineffectual; for, as foon as he 
advanced into the open fea, his whole navy was deftroyed by 
a violent teinpeft; as if heaven itfclf, fays * Juftin, had made 
the winds and waves the minifters of his vengeance on this 
parricide. Seleucus, and fome of his attendants, were almoft 
the only perfons who were faved, and it was with great diffi¬ 
culty that they efcaped naked from the wreck. But this 
dreadful ftroke, which feemed intended to overwhelm him, 
contributed, on the contrary, to the rc-eflablifhment of his 
affairs. The cities of Afia which had revolted, through the 
horror they conceived againft him, after the murder oi 
Berenice and her children, no fooner received intelligence 
of the great lofs he had now fuflained, than they imagined 
him fufficiently punifhed, and as their hatred was then 
changed into compaflion, they all declared for him anew. 

This unexpefted change having re-inflated him in the 
greatefl part of his dominions, he was induflrious to raife 
another army to recover the reft. This effort, however, 
proved as unfuccefsful as the former; his army was defeated 
by the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greatefl part of his 
troops. He faved hhnfelf at Antioch, with the fmall number 
of men who were left him when he efcaped from the (hip- 
wreck at fea: as if, fays a certain hi dorian, he had recovered 
his former power only to lofe it a fecond time with the 
greater mortification, by a fatal viciffitude of fortune.* 

After this fecond fruftration of his affairs, the cities of 

x Juftin. 1 . xxvii. c, 2. 

* ydut dih ifijis pitm'i'ii/ium vi/idleanti bus, 
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Smyrna and Magnefia, in Afia Minor, were induced, by mere 
affe&ion to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his favour, 
by which they mutually ftipulated to fupport him. They 
were greatly attached to his family, from whom they undoubt¬ 
edly had received many extraordinary favours: they had even 
rendered divine honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and 
alfo to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus re¬ 
tained a grateful remembrance of the regard thefe cities had 
teftified for his intereft, and afterwards granted them feveral 
advantageous privileges. They caufed the treaty we have 
mentioned to be engraven on a large column of marble, 
which ftill fubfifls, and is now in the area before the theatre 
at Oxford. This column was brought out of Afia, by 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the Firft, and with feveral other antique marbles, 
were prefented to the univerfity of Oxford by his grandfon, 
Henry Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
All the learned world ought to think themfelves indebted to 
noblemen who are emulous to adorn and enrich univerfities in 
Tuch a generous manner; and I wifh the fame zeal had been 
ever teftified for that of Paris, the mother of all the reft, and 
whofe antiquity and reputation, in conjun£lion with the abili¬ 
ties of her profelTors, and her attachment to the facred perfons 
of Kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured in a 
peculiar manner by princes and great men. The eftablifh- 
ment of a library in this illulirious feminary would be an 
immortal honour to theperfon who fhould lay the foundation 
of fuch a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, had 
made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he promifed 
to invert with the fovereignty of the provinces of Afia Minor, 
provided he would join him with his troops, and a£t in con¬ 
cert with him. The young prince was then at the head of an 
army in thofe provinces; and though lie was but fourteen 
years of age,* yet, as he had all the ambition and malignity 
of mind that appear in men of an advanced age, he imme- 


* Antiochus , cion rjjet annos qu at Horded m natus, fit pro. <rtatnn regni avidus , 
occajiowm non tarn pio anitno, nuiun offrebatur^ arripuil: fed y latranh mnre y tot mu 
fratri cript’ir cupietts, purr feeler a tarn viri Unique funi it audaciam. Unde flier ax if 
cognombuitm: quia , non h'nninis fed accipitris ritu } in a lien is eripiendis viUnt feiUi* 
ntur, Justin. 
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diately accepted the offers made him, and advanced in queft 
of his brother, not with any intention to fecure him the enjoy¬ 
ment of his dominions, but to feife them for himfelf. His 
avidity was fo great, and he was always ready to feife for 
himfelf whatever came in his way, without the lead regard to 
juftice, that he acquired the furname of * Hierax, which 
fignifies a bird that preys on all things lie finds, and thinks 
every thing good upon which he lays his talons. 

When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antiochus was 
preparing to aft in concert with Seleucus againft him, he re¬ 
conciled himfelf with the latter, and concluded a truce with 
him for ten years, that he might not have both thefe princes 
for his enemies at the fame time. 

Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, at the age 
of eighty, or eighty-three years; after he had reigned thirty- 
four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in Greece. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and 
made himfelf mailer of Cyrenaica and all Libya. y Deme¬ 
trius firft married the filler of Antiochus Hierax; but Olym¬ 
pias, the daughter of Pyrrhus King of Epirus, engaged him, 
after the death of her hufband Alexander, who was likewife 
her brother, to efpoufe her daughter Phthia. The firft wife, 
being unable to fupport this injurious proceeding, retired to 
her brother Antiochus, and earneftly preffed him to declare 
war againft her faithlefs hufband : but his attention was then 
taken up with other views and employments. 

This prince (till continued his military preparations, as if 
he defigned to affift his brother, in purfuance of the treaty be¬ 
tween them ; + but his real intention was to dethrone him, 
and he concealed the virulent difpofition of an enemy under 
the name of a brother. Seleucus penetrated his fcheme, and 
immediately paffed mount Taurus, in order to check his 
progrefs. 2 Antiochus founded his pretext on the promife 
which had been made him of the fovereignty of the provinces 
of Afia Minor, as a compenfation for aftifting his brother 
againft Ptolemy; hut Seleucus, who then faw himfelf difen- 
gaged from that war without the aid of his brother, did not 

y Polyb. 1 . ii. p. 131. Juftin. 1. xxviii. c. 1 . * Juftin. 1, xxvii. c. %, 

* A Kite. 

4 Pro fiuxilio helium , pro frat re hoflcm, impLratus exhibuk. 
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conceive himfelf obliged to perform that promife. Antiochus 
refolving to perfiftin his pretenfions, and Selcucus refufingto 
allow them, it became necefTary to decide the difference by 
arms. A battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in 
Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and efcaped with the 
utmoll difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus was alfo ex¬ 
posed to great dangers, notwithflanding his viftory. The 
troops, on whofe valour he chiefly relied, were a body of 
Gauls whom he had taken into his pay, and they were un¬ 
doubtedly fome of thofe who had fettled in Galatia. Thefe 
traitors, upon a confufed report that Seleucus had been killed 
in the aflion, had formed a refolution to deftroy Antiochus, 
perfuading themfelves that they fhould be abfolute mailers of 
Afia, after the death of thofe two princes. Antiochus, there¬ 
fore was obliged, for his own prefervation, to diliribute all the 
money of the army among!! them. 

a Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being defirous of im¬ 
proving this conjunfture, advanced with all his forces againlt 
Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to ruin them 
both, in confequence of their divifion. The imminent danger 
to which Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to make 
a new treaty with the Gauls, wherein he flipulated to re¬ 
nounce the title of their mailer which he had before affumed, 
for that ot their ally: and he alfo entered into a league offenfive 
and defenfive with that people. This treaty, however, did 
not prevent Eumenes from attacking them; and as he came 
upon them in fuch a fudden and unexpected manner as did 
not allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, or to 
furnilh themfelves with new recruits, he obtained a viftory 
over them, which coll him but little, and laid all Afia Minor 
open to him. 

b Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned himfelf 
to intemperance and excefs at his table, and died after a reign 
of twenty years. As he left no children, he was fucceededby 
Attalus, his coufin-gerraan, who was the foil of Attalus, his 
father’s younger brother. This prince was wife and valiant, 
and perfectly qualified to preferve the con quells that he in¬ 
herited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then ellablifhed 


a Juflin. 1 . xxvii. c, 

fc A then. 1. x. p. 445. Strut). 1 . xiii. p, 624. Valor, excerpt* cxPolyb. 
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himfelf.fo effe&ually in his dominions, that he took upon 
himfelf the title of king; for though his predecefTors had 
enjoyed all the power, they had never ventured to a flume the 
ftile of fovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was the fir ft of his 
houfe who took it upon him, and tranfmitted it, with his 
dominions, to his poflerity, who enjoyed it to the third 

generation. 

Whilft Eumenes, and, after him, Attalus were feifing the 
provinces of the Syrian empire in the Weft, Theodotus and 
Arfaces were proceeding by their example in the Eaft. c The 
latter hearing that Seleucus had been flain in the battle of 
Ancyra, turned his arms againft Hyrcania, and annexed it to 
Parthia, which he had difmcmbered from the empire. He 
then erefted tliefe two provinces into a kingdom, which, in 
procefs of time, became very formidable to the empire of 
the Romans. Theodotus dying foon after, Arfaces made a 
league offenfive and defenfive with his fon, who bore the fame 
name, and fucceeded his father in Baftria; and they mutually 
fupported themfelves in their dominions by this union. The 
two brothers notwithftanding thefc tranfaftions, continued 
the war againft each other, with the moft implacable warmth* 
not confidering, that while they contended with each other 
for the empire their father had left them, the whole would 
be gradually wrefted from them by their common enemies. 

The treafure and forces of Antiochus being exhaufted by 
the feveral overthrows and Ioffes he had fuftained, he was 
obliged to wander from one retreat to another, with the fhat- 
tered remains of his party, till he was at laft entirely driven 
out of Mefopotamia. Finding, therefore, that there was 
no place in all the empire of Syria, where he could poftibly 
continue in fafety, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes, King of 
Cappadocia, whole daughter he had cfpoufed. Ariarathes, 
notwithftanding this alliance, was foon weary of entertaining 
afon-in-law who became a burthen to him; for which reafon 
he determined to deftroy him. Antiochus, being informed 
of his defign, avoided the danger by a fpcedy retreat into 
Egypt; where he rather chofe to deliver himfelf up to the 
power of Ptolemy, the profellcd enemy of his houfe, than to 
truft a brother whom he had fo highly offended. He, how- 
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ever, had reafon to repent of this proceeding, for immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy caufed him to be 
feifed and imprifoned; he alfo placed a ftrong guard over 
him, and detained him feveral years in that confinement, till 
at laft he found means to efcape by the afliftance of a cour- 
tefan; but as he was quitting that kingdom, he had the mis¬ 
fortune to be afTaflinated by a band of robbers. 

Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the fweets of peace 
to the cultivation of the fciences in his dominions, and the 
enlargement of his father’s library at Alexandria with all forts 
of books : but as a proper colleftion could not well be made 
without an able librarian, to whofe care it would be likewife 
necefiary to confign them. ,l Evergetes, upon the death of 
Zenodotus, who had exercifed that funflion from the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, lent to Athens 
for Eratofthenes, the Cyrenian, who was then in great repu¬ 
tation, and had been educated by Callimachus, a native of 
the fame country. e He was a man of univerfal learning, 
but none of his works have been tranfmitted to us, except 
his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years 
of their refpeftive reigns, from Memes or Mifraim, who firft 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. This 
catalogue contains a fucceffion of thirty-eight kings, and is 
{till to be feen in Syncellus. 

When Scleucus faw himfelf extricated from the troubles 
his brother had occafioned, his firft cares were employed in 
the re-eftablHhment ol order and tranquillity in the dominions 
he poflefled; and when he had accomplifhed this, he turned 
his thoughts to the reduftion of the oriental provinces which 
had revolted from him. This laft attempt, however, was not 
attended with iucccfs; for Arfaces had been allowed too 
much time to ftrengthen himfelf in his ufurpation. Selcucus, 
therefore, after many ineffeftual endeavours to recover thole 
territories, was obliged to difeontinue his enterprife in a dif- 
honourable manner. He, perhaps, might have fucceeded 
better in time, if new commotions, which had been excited 
in his dominions during his abfence, had not compelled him 
to make a fpeedy return, in order to fupprefs them. This 
furnilhed Arfaces with a new opportunity of ellabiifhing his 

• Ibid, in vot, AwXXa*vi< 5> A' I* pa7 irh 
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power To effefilually, that all future efforts were incapable of 
reducing it. 

f Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as foon as his 
affairs would admit: but this fecond expedition proved more 
unfortunate than the firft; for he was not only defeated, but 
taken prifoner by Arfaces, in a great battle. The Parthians 
celebrated, for many fucceeding years, the anniverfary of this 
viftory, which they confidered as the firft day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the firft sera of their flavery; for the 
world never produced greater tyrants than thofe Parthian 
kings to whom they were fubjefted. The Macedonian yoke 
would have been much more fupportable than their oppreffive- 
government, if they had perfevered to fubmit to it. Arfaces 
now began to aflume the title of king, and firmly eftablifhed 
this empire of the Eaft, which, in procefs of time, counter- 
poifed the Roman power, and became a barrier, which all 
the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. All the 
kings who fucceeded Arfaces made it an indifpenfable law, 
and counted it an honour, to be called by his name; in the 
fame manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, 
as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. 
Arfaces raifed himfelf to a throne from the lowefl condition of 
life, and became as memorable among the Parthians, as Cyrus 
had been among the Perfians, or Alexander among the 
Macedonians, or Romulus among the Romans.* This 
verifies that pafTage in holy feripture, which' declares, 

* “ That the Moft High rulcth in the kingdom oi men, and 
giveth it to whomfoever he will, and fetteth up over it the 
bafefl of men.” 

h Onias, the fovereign pontiff of the Jews, had neglefted 
to fend Ptolemy the ufual tribute of twenty talents, which 
his predeceffors had always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a 
teftimonial of the homage they rendered to that crown. The 
king fent Athcnion, one of his courtiers, to Jerufalcm, to 
demand the payment of the arrears, which then amounted to 
a great fum; and to threaten the Jews, in cafe of refufal, 
with a body of troops, who fiiould be commiflioned to expel 


f Juftin. 1 . xli. c. 4 & 5. C D.111. iv. 17 h Jofcph. Antiq. 1 . xii. c. 
.1 & 4. 
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them from their country, and divide it among themfelves* 
The alarm was very great at Jerufalem on this occafion, and 
it was thought neceflary to fend a deputation to the king, in the 
perfon of Jofeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in 
the prime of his youth, was univerfally efteemed for his 
prudence, probity, andjuftice. Athenion, during his con¬ 
tinuance at Jerufalem, had conceived a great regard for his 
charafter, and as he fet out for Egypt before him, he pro- 
mifed to render him all the good offices in his power with 
the king. Jofeph followed him in a ffiort time, and on his 
way met with feveral confiderable perfons of Ccelofyria and 
Paleftine, who were alfo going to Egypt, with an intention to 
offer terms for farming the great revenues of thofe provinces. 
As the equipage of Jofeph was far from being fo magnificent 
as theirs, they treated him with little refpeft, and confidered 
him as a perfon of no great capacity. Jofeph concealed his 
diffatisfa&ion at their behaviour, but drew from the conver- 
fation that paffed between them, all the circumflances he 
could defire, with relation to the affair that brought them to 
court, and without feeming to have any particular view in 
the curiofity he expreffed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that 
the king had taken a progrefs to Memphis, and Jofeph was 
the only perfon among them who fet out from thence, in 
order to wait upon that monarch, without lofing a moment’s 
time. He had the good fortune to meet him as he was re¬ 
turning from Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his 
chariot. The king, who had received impreffions in his 
favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his pre¬ 
fence, and invited him into his chariot. Jofeph, to excufe 
his uncle, reprcfented the infirmities of his great age, and 
the natural tardincis ot his difpofition, in fuch an engaging 
manner, as fatisfied Ptolemy, and created in him an extraor¬ 
dinary cfleem for the advocate who had fo cffettually pleaded 
the caufe ot that pontiff. He alfo ordered him an apartment 

in the royal palace ot Alexandria, and allowed him a place 
at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchafing, by auffion 
the privilege ot farming the revenues of the provinces, the 
companions of Jofeph in his journey to Egypt, offered no 
more than eight thouland talents for the provinces of Ccelo- 
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fyria, Phoenicia, Judaea, and Samaria, Upon which Jofeph, 
who had difcovered, in the converfation that palled between 
them in his prefence, that this purchafe was worth double the 
fum they offered, reproached them for depreciating the king’s 
revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much as they 
had done. Ptolemy was well fatisfied to fee his revenues fo 
confiderably increafed ; but being apprehenfive that the per- 
fon who proffered fo large a fum would be in no condition to 
pay it, he afked Jofeph what fecurity he would give him for 
the performance of his agreement? The Jewilh deputy re¬ 
plied, with a calm air, that he had fuch perfons to offer for 
his fecurity on that occafion, as he was certain his Majefty 
could have no objeftions to. Upon being ordered to mention 
them, he named the king and queen themfelves; and added, 
that they would be his fecurities to each other. The king 
could not avoid fmiling at this little pleafantry, which put 
him into fo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm the 
revenues without any other fecurity than his verbal promife 
for payment. Jofeph aftc-d in that ftation for the (pace of 
ten years, to the mutual fatisfa&ion of the court and pro¬ 
vinces. His rich competitors, who had farmed thofe revenues 
before, returned home in the utmoft confufion, and had 
reafon to be fenfible, that a magnificent equipage is a very 
inconfulerable indication of merit. 

1 King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, A * 
and left a fon, named Philip, in an early ftateof minority; for Ann J.C, 
which reafon his guardianfhip was configned to Antigonus, 
who, having efpoufed the mother of his pupil, afcended the. 
throne, and reigned for the fpace of twelve years. He was 
magnificent in proniifcs, but extremely frugal ip perfor¬ 
mance, which ocoafioned his being furnamed * Dojon. 

k Five or fix years after this period, Sclcucus Callinicus, A. M. 
who for feme time had continued in a ftate of captivity in C 

Parthia, died in that country by a fall from his horfe. Arfaces a A. 
had always treated him as a king during his confinement. 

His wife was Laodicc, the filler of Andromachus, one of his 
generals, and he had two fons and a daughter by that marriage. 
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He efpoufed his daughter to Mithridates King of Pontus, 
and configned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His fons were 
Seleucus and Antiochus; the former of whom, furnamed 
Ceraunus, fucceeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic of 
the Achaeans begins to appear with luftre in hiftory, and was 
in a condition to fuftain wars, particularly again ft that of the 
Lacedaemonians. It will, therefore, be necelfary for me to 
reprefent the prefent flate of thofe two republics; and I fhall 
begin with that of the Achaeans. 


Sect. II, The ejlahlijhment of the republic of the Achaans . 
Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny . The char after of that 
young Grecian. He is enabled , by the liberalities of Ptolemy 
Evergetes y to extinguijh a fcdition ready to break out in Sicyon, 
Takes Corinth from Antigonus king of Macedonia. Prevails 
on the cities of Me gar a, Trazene , Epi daunts y and Megalopolis , 
to accede to the Achcean league; but is not fo fuccefsful with 
refpeft to Argos. 

1 HPHE republic of the Achseans was not confiderable at 

firft, cither for the number of its troops, the immenfity 
of its riches, or the extent of its territory, but derived its 
power from the great reputation it acquired for the virtues of 
probity, juftice, love of liberty; and this reputation was very 
ancient. The Crotonians and Sybarites adopted the laws and 
cufloms of the Achaeans, for the re-eftablifliment of good 
order in their cities. The Lacedaemonians and Thebans had 
fuch an efteem for their virtue, that they chofe them, after 
the celebrated battle of Leuftra, to arbitrate the differences 
which fubfifted between them. 

The government of this republic was democratical, that is 
to fay, in the hands of the people. It likewife prefervedits 
liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander; but under thofe 
princes, and in the reigns of thofe who fucceeded them, it was 
either in fubjeflion to the Macedonians who had made them- 

felves mailers of Greece, or clfe was opprefled by cruel 
tyrants. 


1 Polyb. /. viii. p. 125—130. 
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It was compofed of twelve * cities, all in Peloponhefus, 
but together not equal to a fingle one of confiderable rank, 

This republic did not fignalize herfelf immediately by any 
thing great and remarkable, becaufe, amongft all her citizens, 

Die produced none of any diftinguifhed merit. The feque'l 
will difcover the extraordinary change a fingle man was 
capable of introducing among them, by his great qualities. 

After the death of Alexander, this little ftate was involved in 
all the calamities infeparable from difeord. The fpirit of pa- 
triotifm no longer prevailed among them, and each city was 
folely attentive to its particular intereft. Their ftate had 
loft its former folidity, bccaufe they changed their matter as 
often as Macedonia became fubjeft to new fovereigns. They 
firft fubmitted to Demetrius; after him, to Callander; and 
laftof all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in fubjefiion 
to tyrants of his own eftablifhing, that they might not with- 
draw themfelves from his authority. 

Toward the beginning of theCXXIVth Olympiad, very a. m. 
near the death of Ptolomy Soter, the father of Philadelphus, An j 7 j 4 '^ 
and the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the republic of aSo. 
the Achaeans refumed their former cuftoms, and renewed their 
ancient concord, The inhabitants of Patrre and Dyma laid 
the foundations of this happy change. The tyrants were ex¬ 
pelled from the cities, which then united, and conflituted one 
body of a republic anew : all afFairs were decided by a public 
council: the regifters were committed to a common fecre- 
tary: the aflembly had two prefidents, who were nominated 
by the cities in their refpeftive turns; but it was foon thought 
advifeable to reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, where 
freedom and equality, with a love of juflice and the public 
good, were the fundamental principles of their government, 
drew into their community feveral neighbouring cities, who 
received their laws, and alfociated themfelves into their pri¬ 
vileges. Sicyon was one of the full that acceded in this 
manner; by which means Aratus, one of its citizens, had an 
opportunity of afting a very great part, and became very 
illuftrious. 

Vol. VI. K 
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Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke of her 
tyrants, attempted to fhake it off, by placing Clinias, one of her 
firft and braveft citizens, at her head; and the government 
already began to flourish and affume a new form, when 
Abantidas found means to difconcert this amiable plan, in 
order to feife the tyranny into his own hands. Some of his 
relations and friends he expelled from the city, and took off 
others by death: he alfo fearched for Aratus, the fon of 
Clinias, who was then but feven years of age, in order to 
deftroy him; but the infant efcaped, with fome other perfons, 
amidft the diforder that filled the houfe when his father was 
killed; and as he was wandering about the city, in the ut- 
moft confirmation and diftrefs, he accidentally entered un- 
feen into a houfe which belonged to the tyrant's After. This 
lady was naturally generous, and as (lie alfo believed that 
this deftitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by the 
impulfe of fome deity, fhe carefully concealed him; and 
when night came, caufed him to be fecretly conveyed to 
Argos. 

Aratus being thus preferved from fo imminent a danger, 
conceived in his foul from thenceforth an implacable aver- 
fion to tyrants, which always increafed with his age. He was 
educated with the utmoft care, by fome hofpitable friends 
of his father's, at Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had patted through feveral 
hands in a fhort time, when Aratus, who began to arrive at 

a ftate of manhood, was folicitous to deliver his country 

* 

entirely from oppreflion. He was greatly refpefled, as well 
for his birth as his courage, which was accompanied with 
a gravity fuperior to his age, and a firong and clear under- 
ftanding. Thefe qualities, which were well known at that 
time, caufed the exiles from Sicyon to caft their eyes upon 
him in a peculiar manner, and to confider him as a perfon 
deltined to be their future deliverer; in which conjeflurc 
they were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his are, 

- • O 

formed a confederacy again(1 Nicoeles, who was tyrant at 
that time; and though the fpics he fent to Argos kept a 
vigilant eye on his condu£i, he purfued his ineafures with \o 
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much prudence and fecrecy, that he fcaled the walls of Sicyon, 
and entered the city by night. The tyrant was fortunate 
enough to fecure himfelf a retreat, through fubterranean 
pafTages, and when the people affembled in a tumultuous 
manner, without knowing what had been tranfa&ed, a herald 
cried with a loud voice, that “ Aratus, the fon of Clinias in¬ 
vited the citizens to refume their liberty.” Upon which the 
crowd immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and 
burnt it to afhes in a few moments; but not a fingle man was 
killed or wounded on either fide; the good genius of Aratus 
not fufFering an aftion of this nature to be polluted with the 
blood of his citizens; and in which circumftance he made 
his joy and triumph confift. He then recalled all thofe who 
had been banifhed, to the number of five hundred. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy fome repofe, but Aratus was 
not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. With 
refpeft to the fituation of affairs without, he was fenfible that 
Antigonus call a jealous eye on the city, and had meditated 
expedients for making himfelf matter of it, from its having 
recovered its liberty. He beheld the feeds of fedition and 
difcord fown within, by thofe who had been banifhed, and. 
was extremely apprehenfive of their effeft. He imagined, 
therefore, that the fafeft and moll prudent conduft in this 
delicate junfture, would be to unite Sicyon in the Achaean 
league, in which he eafily fucceeded; and this was one of 
the greateft fervices he was capable of rendering his country. 

The power of the Achaeans was indeed but inconfider- 
able; for, as I have already obferved, they were only matters 
of three very fmall cities. Their country was neither good 
nor rich, and they inhabited a coaft which had neither ports, 
nor any other maritime ftations of fecurity. But, with all this 
mediocrity and feeming weaknefs, they of all people made it 
mod evident, that the forces of the Greeks could be always 


invincible, when under good order and difciplinc, and with 
a prudent and experienced general at the head of them. 
Thus did thofe Aclneans(who were fo inconfiderablc in com. 
parifon of the ancient power of Greece) by conftantly adher- 
ing to good counfcls, and continuing ftrifclly united together. 


without blading the merit of their fellow-citizens with tlicr 


malignant breath of envy ; thus, 


I fay, did thefe AdiXM’i* 
# 






# 
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not only maintain their liberties, amidft fo many potent cities, 
and fuch a number of tyrants, but reftored freedom and fafety 
to moft of the Grecian ftates. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achaean 
league, entered himfelf among the cavalry, for the fervice of 
that ftate, and was not a little efteemed by the generals, for the 
promptitude and vivacity he difcovered in the execution of 
their orders : for though he had infinitely contributed to the 
power and credit of the league, by ftrengthening it with 
his own reputation, and all the forces of his country, he yet 
appeared as fubmiflive as the meaneft foldier to the general 
of the Achaeans, notwithftanding the obfcurity of the city 
from whence that officer was felefted for fuch an employ, 
ment. This is certainly an excellent example for young 
princes and noblemen, when they ferve in armies, which will 
teach them to forget their birth on thofe occafions, and pay an 
exaft fubmiffion to the orders of their commanders, 

11 The conduft and charafter of Aratus are undoubtedly 
worthy of admiration. He was naturally polite and obliging; 
his fentiments were great and noble ; and he entirely devoted 
himfelf to the good of the ftate, without any interefted views. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his 
friendfhip and enmity by the public utility. He was quali¬ 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of affairs: his 
expreffions in difcourfe were always proper: his thoughts 
juft ; and even his filence judicious. He conduced himfelf 
with a complacency of temper, in all differences that arofe in 
any deliberations of moment, and had no fuperior in the 
happy art of contra&ing friendfhips and alliances. He had a 
wonderful facility in forming enterprifes againft an enemy ; in 
making his defigns impenetrable fecrets, and in executing them 
happily by his patience and intrepidity. It mull, however, 
be acknowledged, that this celebrated Aratus did not feem to 
be the fame man at the head of an army : nothing could then 
be difcovered in him but protraftion, irrefolution, and timi¬ 
dity ; whilfl every profpeft of danger was infupportablc to 
him. Not that he really wanted courage and boldnefs, but 
thefe qualities feemed to be {truck languid by the greatnefs of 
the execution, and he was only timorous on certain occaiions 

n Pint, in Arat. p. io\t- Folyb. 1. W- p. 37 "* *?8. 
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and at intervals. It was from this difpofition of his, that ail 
Peloponnefus was filled with the trophies of his conquerors, 
and the monuments of his own defeats. In this manner, fays 
Polybius, has nature compounded different and contrary qua¬ 
lities together, not only in the bodies of men, but even in 
their minds; and hence it is that we are to account for the 
furprifmg diverfity we frequently perceive in the fame per- 
fons. On fome occafions they appear lively, heroic, and un¬ 
daunted; and at others, all their vigour, vivacity, and refo- 
Jution, entirely abandon them. 

0 I have already obferved, that thofe citizens who had 
been banifhed gave Aratus great perplexity. His difquiet 
was occafioned by their pretenfions to the lands and houfes 
they pofTefTed before their exile; the greateft part of which 
had been configned to other perfons, who afterwards fold 
them, and difappeared upon the expulfion of the tyrant. It 
was reafonable that thefe exiles Ihould be re-inflated in their 


former poffeflions, after their recall from banifhment, and 
they made application to that effeft with all imaginable im¬ 
portunity. On the other hand, the greateft part of what 
they claimed had been alienated to fair purchafers, who con- 


fequently expe&ed to be re-iinburfed, before they delivered up 
fuch houfes and lands to the claimants. The pretenfions and 


complaints on this occafion were vigoroufly urged on both 
fides, and Sicyon was in the utmoft danger of being ruined 
by a civil war, which feemed inevitable. Never was any 
affair more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable of re¬ 
conciling the two parties, whofe demands were equally 
equitable, and it was impoffible to fatisfy them both at the 
lame time, without expending very eonfiderable Turns, which 
the ftate was in no condition to furnifh. In this emergency 
be could think of no refource but the goodnefs and liberality 
uf Ptolemy King of Egypt, which he himfelf had experienced 
on the following occafion. 


That prince was extremely curious in portraits and other 
paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an excellent judge of 
luch performances, collected all the works of the greateft 
mailers which he could poflibly procure, efpecialiy thofe of 
Eunphilus and Mclanthus, and lent them to the King, 


A. M, 
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Sicyon was dill in great reputation for the arts, and painting 
in particular; the true tafte of which was preferved there in 
all its ancient purity. It is even faid, that Apelles, who was 
then admired by all the world, had been at Sycion, where he 
frequented the fchools of two painters, to whom he gave a 
talent (equal to a thoufand crowns) not for acquiring a per¬ 
fection in the art from them, but in order to obtain a fhare 
in their great reputation. When Aratus had re-inftated his 
city in its former liberties, he deftroyed all the pictures of the 
tyrants ; but when he came to that of Ariftratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had repre- 
fented in the attitude of handing in a triumphant chariot, he 
hefitated a long time whether he fhould deface it or not; for 
all the capital difciples of Melanthus had contributed to the 
completion of that piece, and it had even been touched by 
the pencil of Apelles. This work was fo inimitable in its 
kind, that Aratus was inchanted with its beauties; but his 
averfion for tyrants prevailed over his admiration of the 
picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be deftroyed. 

The fine tafte of Aratus for painting, had recommended 
him to the good graces of Ptolemy ; and he, therefore, 
thought he might take the liberty to implore the generofity 
of that Prince, in the melancholy fituation to which he was 
then reduced. With this view he embarked for Egypt; but 
was expofed to many dangers and difappointments, before he 
could arrive in that kingdom. He had a long audience of 
Ptolemy, who efteemed him the better, the more he knew 
him; and prefented him with a hundred and fifty talents for 
the benefit of his city. Aratus carried away forty talents 
when he fet out for Peloponnefus, and the king remitted him 
the remainder in feparate payments. 

His fortunate return occafioned univcrfal joy in Sicyon, 
and he was inverted with full power to decide the pretenfions 
of the exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made in their 
favour. But as a wife politician, who is not for engrofling 
thedecifionof all affairs to himfelf, is not afraid of diminifh- 
ing his reputation by admitting others to fhare it with him, 
he firmly refufed the honours defigned him, and nominated 
for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greateft repute, in 
conjun&ion with whom he at laft rcflored harmony and peace 
among the inhabitants, and refunded to the feveral purchafcrs 
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all the fums they had expended for the lands and houfes they 
had a&ually bought. It has always been obferved, that glory 
purfues thofe who are induftrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought liimfelf in need of good counfels, to 
aflift him in the determination of this important affair (and 
perfons of the greateft merit always entertain the fame diffi¬ 
dence of themfelves) had all the honour of this affair. His 
conduft was infinitely applauded ; ftatues were ereQed to him, 
and the people, by public inferiptions, declared him the 
father of the people, and the deliverer of his country. Thefe 
are qualities that infinitely tranfeend thofe of the molt cele¬ 
brated conquerors. 

A fuccefs fo illuftrious gave Antigonus jealoufy, and even 
fear; in confequence of which, at a public entertainment, he 
artfully enhanced the merit and capacity of this young man by 
extraordinary praifes, poffibly with an intention either to gain 
him over to his own interell, or to render him fufpefted to 
Ptolemy. He infinuated, in terms fufficiently intelligible, 
that Aratus having difeovered, by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach himfelf to 
his fervice; and that he, therefore, was refolved to employ 
him in his affairs: he concluded this ftrain of artifice with 
intreating all the lords of his court, who were then prefent, to 
regard him in future as their friend. The particulars of this 
difeourfe were foon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a 
little furprifed and afflifted when he heard them; and he 
complained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the latter 
eafily juftified himfeli to that monarch. 

Aratus having been elefted general of the Achaeans, for 
the firft time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory of Calydon, 
and advanced with a body of ten thoufand men to fuccour the 
Boeotians; but was fo unfortunate as not to arrive among 
them till after the battle of Chceronea,* in which they were 
defeated by the ^Etolians. 

Eight years after this tranfaflion, he was defied general 

of the Aelueans a fecond time, and rendered great fervice to 

all Greece, by an afliori which, according to Plutarch, was 

equal to any of the moft illuftrious enterprises of the Grecian 
leaders. 
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above forty years before this event, had obtained a celebrated 
Mdory over the Athenians and Thebans, near the fame place. 
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The Ifthmus of Corinth, which feparates the two feas, unite* 
the continent of Greece with that of Peloponnefus; the citadel 
alfo of Corinth, diflinguifhed by the name of Acro-Corinthus, 
is fituated on a high mountain, exa&ly in the middle of thofe 
two continents, which are there divided from each other by 
a very narrow neck of land; by which means this fortrefs, 
when furniftied with a good garrifon, cuts off all communi¬ 
cation by land and fea, from the inner part of the Ifthmus, 
and renders the perfon who poffeffes it, with a good body of 
troops, abfolute mailer of all Greece. Philip called this 
citadel “ the Ihackles of Greece,” and as it was capable of 
being rendered fuch, it created jealoufy in all the neighbour¬ 
ing Hates, and efpecially in kings and princes, who confe- 
quently were defirous ot feifing it. for their own life. 

Antigonus, after a long impatience t'o render himfelf mafter 
of this place, was fo fortunate as to carry it by furprife, and 
made no fcruple to congratulate himfelf as much on this fuc- 
cefs, as on a real triumph. Aratus, on the other hand, enter¬ 
tained hopes of wrefting this fortrefs from him, in his turn; 
and while all his thoughts were employed to that effeft, an 
accidental circumftance furnifhed him with an opportunity of 
accomplifhing his defign. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey to 
Sicyon, in order to tranfaft fome affairs in that city; and had 
there contra&ed an intimate acquaintance with a banker, who 
was a particular friend of Aratus. As the citadel happened 
to be the fubjefl o{ one of their converfations, Erginus told 
his friend, that when he went to vifit his brother, who was a 
foldier of the garrifon, he had obferved a narrow track hewn 
in the rock, which led to that part of the futnmit where the 
wall of the citadel was very low. The banker was very at¬ 
tentive to this account, and, with a fmilc, defired his friend to 
tell him, whether he and his brother would be inclinable to 
gain a large Ann of money, and make their fortunes ? Erginus 
immediately comprehended the bent of this queftion, and pro- 
mi fed to found his brother Diodes on that head. Some few 
days after this convention he returned to the banker, and 
engaged to conduft Aratus to that part of the mountain where 
the height of the wall did not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at 
the fame time, that himfelf and his brother would a (Till him in 
executing the reft of his enterprife. Aratus proiuifcd, on his 
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part, to give them fixty talents, if the affair fhould happen to 
fucceed; but as it became requifite to depofit that fum in the 
hands of the banker, for the fecurity of the two brothers, and 
as Aratus was neither matter of fo many talents, nor had any 
inclination to borrow them, for fear of giving fufpicion by 
that proceeding, which would have entirely defeated his en- 
terprife, he pledged all his gold and filver plate, with his 
wife’s jewels, to the banker, as a fecurity for the promifed 

fum. 

Aratus had fo great a foul, fays Plutarch, and fuch an ardour 
for great aflions, and when he conttdered with himfelf, how 
univerfally the famous Epaminondas and Phocion had been 
reputed the mod worthy and juft men in all Greece, for re- 
fufing the prefents that had been offered to them; and pre¬ 
ferring virtue to all the riches in the world, he was folicitous 
to refine upon their generofity and difinterefted fpirit. There 
is certainly a wide difference between the mere refufal of 
prefents, and a facrifice of a perfon’s felf and fortune for the 
fervice of the public. Aratus parted with all his fortune, and 
that too without its being known, for an enterprife, wherein 
he alone wasexpofed to all the danger. Where is the man, 
cries Plutarch, amidft the enthufiafm into which this amiable 
aftion had wrought him, who can poffibly be incapable of 
admiring fo uncommon and furprifing an inftance of magna¬ 
nimity! Who, even at this time, can forbear to intereft himfelf 
in this great exploit, and to combat in imagination by the fide 
of fo great a man, who paid fo dearly for fo extraordinary a 
danger, and pledged the moft valuable part of his fortune, 
only to procure an opportunity of advancing into the midft of 
his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he fhould be 
compelled to engage for his own life, without any other fecu¬ 
rity than the hopes of performing a noble aftion 

It may juflly be remarked on this occafion, that the taftefor 
glory, difinterefted nefs, and the public good, were perpe¬ 
tuated among the Greeks, by the rcmcmberance of thofc great 
men who dillinguilhed themfelves in paft ages by fuch glori¬ 
ous fentiments. This is the great advantage which attends 
hiftory written like that of the Greeks, and the principal ad¬ 
vantage derived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprife were difconcertcd by a 
variety of obflrutlions, any one of which feemed fufticicnt 
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to have rendered it ineffe&ual; but when all thefe were at 
laft furmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to pafs the night 
under arms. He then fele&ed four hundred men, moft of 
whom were unacquainted with the defign he intended to exe¬ 
cute: they were all furnifhed with fcaling-ladders, and he led 
them direftly to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno’s 
temple. The fky was then unclouded, and the moon fhone 
extremely bright, which filled the adventurers with juft ap- 
prehenfions of being difcovered, Rut in a little time a dark 
fog rofe very fortunately from the fea, and fhed a thick gloom 
over all the adjacent parts of the city. All the troops then 
feated themfelves on the ground, to take off their fhoes, as 
well to leffen the noife, as to facilitate their afeent by the 
fcaling-ladders, from which they would not then be fo liable 
to flip. In the mean time, Erginus, with feven refolute 
young men, habited like travellers, paffed through the gate 

without being perceived, and killed the centinel and guards 

% 

who were there upon duty. The ladders were then fixed on 
the wall, and Aratus afeended with a hundred of his boldeft 
troops, giving orders to the reft to follow him as faft as they 
were able; and when they had all mounted the walls, he def- 
cended into the city with the utmoft joy, as having already 
fucceeded, by patting undifeovered . 

As they were proceeding in their march, they faw a fmall 
guard of four men with lights in their hands, by whom they 
were not perceived, becaufe the darknefs of the night 
fhrowded them from their view. Aratus and his men fhrunk 
back into a line againft fomc walls and ruins that were near, 
where they difpofed themfelves into an ambufeade, from 
whence they ftarted as the four men were palling by, and 
killed three of their number. The fourth, who received a 
deep wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried out 
as loud as he was able, that the enemies were entered the 
city* The trumpets in a moment founded the alarm, and all 


the inhabitants crowded together at the noife. The flreets 
were already filled with people, who flocked from all quarters 
by the blaze of innumerable lights which were immediately 
fet up in the city, and alfo on the ramparts of the caflie, 
wliilit every place rdomuled with confuted cries, that were 
not to be diflinguifhed. 


Aratus ft.il 1 continued his progrels, 


notwithflanding the 


i 
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alarm, and endeavoured to climb the fleep rocks, which at 
fir ft were very difficult of afcent, becaufe he had miffed the 
path that led to the wall through numberlefs windings, which 
it was almoft imprafticable to trace out. While he was thus 
perplexed, the clouds difperfed, as if a miracle had interpofed 
in his favour; the moon then appeared in its former bright- 
nefs, and difcovered all the intricacies of the path, till he 
arrived on the fpot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly deferibed to him. The (kies were then 
happily covered with clouds again, and the moon was once 
more immerfed in darknefs. 

The three hundred foldiers whom Aratus had left without, 
near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which was 
then filled with confufion and tumult, and alfo illuminated 
with a prodigious number of lights; and not being able to 
find the path which Aratus had taken, drew up into a clofe 
body, under a bending rock which fhaded them at the bottom 
of the precipice, and where they waited in the utmofl anxiety 
and diftrefs. Aratus was then fkirmifhing on the ramparts 
of the citadel, and the noife of the combatants might eafily he 
heard: but as the found was repeated by the echoes of the 
neighbouring mountains, it was impofiible to diftinguifh the 
place from whence it proceeded. Thofe foldiers, therefore, 
not knowing which way to bend their courfe, Archelaus, 
who commanded the troops of King Antigonus, having drawn 
out a confiderable number of troops, mounted the afcent with 
loud fhouts, and a great blaft of trumpets, with an intention 
to affault Aratus in his rear, and paffed by thole three hundred 
men without perceiving them ; but when he had advanced a 
little beyond them, they flatted from the place of their con¬ 
cealment, as if they had been planted cxprefsly inambulcade, 
and tell upon him with great refolution, killing all who 
firft came in their way. The reft of the troops, and even 
Archelaus himfclf, were then lei fed with fuch a con- 
fternation, that they fled from their enemies, who continued 
to attack them in their retreat, till they had all difperfed 
thcinfclvcs in the city. 

This deteat was immediately fuccccded by the arrival of 
Erginus, who had been fent by thofe that were fighting on 
the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that Aratus was 
engaged with the enemies, who made a very vigorous defence, 
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and was in great need of immediate afMance. The troops 
then defired him to be their conduftor that moment, and as 
they mounted the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by 
loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble their ardour. 
The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, played 
upon their armour, and, in conjunflion with the length of the 
way by which they afeended, made them appear more nu¬ 
merous, while the midnight filence rendered the echoes much 
more ftrong and audible; by which means their fhouts feemed 
thofe of a much greater body of men than they really were. 
In a word, when they at laft had joined their companions, 
they charged their enemies with a vigour that foon difperfed 
them, upon which they polled themfelves on the wall, and 
became abfoiute mailers of the citadel by break of day; fo 
that the fun’s firft rays faw them viftorious. The reft of their 
troops arrived at the fame time from Sicyon; and the Corin¬ 
thians, after they had willingly thrown open the city gates 
to receive them, aflifted them in making the troops of Anti- 
gonus prifoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effeflually fecured his viftory, de- 
feended from the citadel into the threatre, which was then 
crowded with a vaft concourfe of people, drawn thither by 
their curiofity to fee him, and to hear him fpeak. After he 
had polled his Achaeans in two lines in the avenues of the 
theatre, he advanced from the bottom of the ftage completely 
armed, with a countenance extremely changed by his want of 
reft and the long fatigue he had fullaincd. The bold and 
manly joy with which this extraordinary fuccefs had infpired 
him, was obfeured by the languor his extreme weaknefs and 
decay of fpirits had occafioncd. The moment he appeared in 
the theatre, all the people were emulous to teftify their profound 
rclpctt and gratitude, by repeated applaufes and acclamations. 
Aratus, in the mean time, (hiftedhis lance from his left to his 
right hand; and then refted upon it, with his body bent a 
littie towards the audience, in which pofture lie continued for 
fomc time. 

When the whole theatre was at laft filent, he exerted all the 


vigour he had left, and acquainted them, in a long dilcourfc, 
with the particulars of the Achaean league; after which he 
exhorted them to accede to it. He likewife delivered to 


them the keys of their city, 


which, till then, had never been 
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in their power from the time of Philip. As to the captains of 
Antigonus, he reflored Archelaus, whom he had taken pri- 
foner, to his liberty, but caufed Theophraltus to fuffer death, 
for refufing to quit the city. 

Aratus made himfelf matter ot the temple of Juno and of 
the port, where he feifed twenty-five of the King’s Ihips. 
He alfo took five hundred war-horfes, and tour hundred 
Syrians, whom he afterwards fold. The Achecans kept the 
citadel, in which they placed a garrifon of four hundred 


men. 

An aftion fo bold and fuccefsiul as this, muff undoubtedly 
be produftive of very fortunate events. The inhabitants of 
Megara quitted the party of Antigonus and joined Aratus. 
Their example was foon followed by the people of Traezene 
and Epidaurus, who acceded to the Achaean league. 

Aratas alfo brought Ptolemy, King of Egypt into the con¬ 
federacy, by affigning the fuperintendency of the war to him, 
and elefting him generaliffimo of their troops by land and fea. 
This event acquired him fo much credit and reputation, that 
though the nomination of any man to the poll of captain- 
general for a fucceffion of years was exprefsly prohibited by 
the laws, Aratus was, however, elefted every other year, and 
he, either by his counfels or perfonal conduft, enjoyed that 
command without any difeontinuation: for it was evident to 
all mankind, that neither riches nor the friendlhip of kings, 
no, nor even the particular advantages of Sicyon, his native 
place, nor any other confuleration whatever, had the leaft 
competition in his mind, with the welfare and aggrandifemciit 
of the Achmans. Pie was perfuaded, that all weak cities 
refemble thofe parts of the body which only thrive andexift 
by their mutual union ; and mull infallibly perifli when once 
they are feparated ; as the fuftenance by which they fubfifl 
will be di(continued from that moment. Cities foon fink, 
into ruin, when the focial bands which conned them are 
once diflblved; but they are always fecn to flourifh, and im¬ 


prove in power and profperity, when they become parts of a 
large body, and are alfociated by an unity of interelf. A com¬ 
mon precaution then reigns through the whole, and is the 
happy i ource ol life, Iroin whence alt the vigour that lupports 
diem is derived, 
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p All the views of Aratus, while he continued in his em 
ployment, tended entirely to the expulfion of the Macedo 
nians out of Peloponnefus, and the abolition of all kinds 0 
tyranny; the re-eftablifhment of the cities in their ancien 
liberty, and the exercife of their laws. Thefe were the only 
motives which prompted him to oppofe the enterprifes 0 
Antigonus Gonatas, during the life ot that prince. 

1 He alfo purfued the fame conduft with refpeft to De 
metrius, who fucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for the fpaci 
of ten years. The ALtolians had at firft joined Antigomi: 
Gonatas, with an intention to deftroy the Achaean league; 
but embroiled themfelves with Demetrius his fuccelfor, who 
declared war againfl them. The Achmans, forgetting oi 
this occafion the ill treatment they had received from tha: 


people, marched to their afliftance, by which means a Arid 


union was re-eftablilhed between them, and became very 


advantageous to all the neighbouring cities 


Ulyrium was then governed by feveral petty kings, who 


fubfifted chiefly by rapine, and exercifed a fort of piracy 


againfl; all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the 1 'on oi 
Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, fo called fromi 


city of Ulyrium, fubjedl to him, were the petty princes who 


infefted all the neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and 


the Acarnanians in particular. Teuta reigned after the death 


of her hu{band Agron, who ended his days by intemperance, 


and left a young fon, named Pinseus. Thefe people, haraffed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourfe to the Aitolians 


and Achaeans, who readily undertook their defence; and their 


good fervices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 

1 if vi Tii . *_ r_ 


of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, foon after 

« . _ % r » 1 1 • • 


this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, with his gam 


fon, into their city. 

The Romans were fo offended at the piracies with which 


this people infefted their citizens and merchants, that they 


lent an embaffy to Teuta, to complain of thofe injurious pro¬ 


ceedings. That princefs caufed one of the ambaffadors to be 
flain, and the other to be thrown into prifon, which provoked 


the Romans to declare war againfl her, in revenge for fo 


P Polyb. 1. »i. p. *3©- 

H Polyb. I. ii. p. 01 —101. Appiun. tfc belli $ Illyr p.760. 
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outrageous an infult. The two confuls, L. Pofthumus Albi- 
nus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, fet out with a coinmiflion 
to invade Illyrium by land and fea. The people of Corcyra, 
in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the 
conful Fulvius the garrifon they had received into their city; 
and the Romans, after they had re-inftated Corcyra in its 
former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great 
part of the country ; but configned fcveral cities to Demetrius, 
as a compenfation lor his treacherous conduft in their favour. 

Teuta, reduced to the utmoft extremity, implored peace of 
the Romans, and obtained it, on her engagement to pay a 
yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a few places 
which Ihe was permitted to enjoy; but the molt beneficial 
article for the Greeks was, her being reftrained from failing 
beyond the city of LilTus with more than two final 1 veflfels, 
and even thofe were not to carry any arms. The other petty 
kings, who feemed to have been fubordinate to Teuta, were 
comprehended in this treaty, though it exp refs ly mentioned 
none but that princefs. 

The Romans then caufed themfelves to be refpefted in 
Greece by a folemn embafly, and this was the firft time that 
their power was known in that country. They alfo fent 

ambafladors to the .Etolians and Achaeans, to communicate 
to them the treaty they had lately concluded with the Illy¬ 
rians. Others were alfo difpatched to Corinth and Athens, 
and the Corinthians then declared for the firft time, bv a 
public decree, that the Romans lliould be admitted to cele¬ 


brate the Ifthmian games, with the fame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alfo granted them at 
Athens, and they were permitted to be initiated into their 
folemn myftcries. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned onlv 

1 J 

ten years, found the difpofitions of the people very favourable 
to his defigns. Several tyrants, whom that prince had (up- 
ported with all his credit, and to whom he paid large pen- 
lions, having loft their lupport by his death, made a voluntary 
refignation of the authority they had ufurped over their 


citizens; 

ol Aratus 


others of them, either intimidated by the menaces 
, or prevailed upon by his prornifes, followed their 


example; and he 
that they might ha\ 


procured fcveral advantages for them all, 
r e no temptation to repent their conduiL 


A. M. 

3779 - 
Ant. J. C. 
225. 
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3762. 

Ant. J. C. 
242. 


A. M. 
3770 - 

Ant. J. C. 
234. 


A. M. 

3772 . 

Ant. J. C. 
232. 


A. M, 

3776 . 

Ant. J. C. 
22$. 


A. M. 
3778 . 

Ant. J. C, 
226. 


p All the views of Aratus, while he continued in his em¬ 
ployment, tended entirely to the expulfion of the Macedo¬ 
nians out of Peloponnefus, and the abolition of all kinds of 
tyranny; the re-eflablifhment of the cities in their ancient 
liberty, and the exercife of their laws. Thefe were the only 
motives which prompted him to oppofe the enterprifes of 
Antigonus Gonatas, during the life of that prince. 

q He alfo purfued the fame conduft with refpeft to De- 
metritis, who fucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for the fpacc 
of ten years. The ALtolians had at firft joined Antigonus 
Gonatas, with an intention to deftroy the Achaean league; 
but embroiled themfelves with Demetrius his fucceffor, who 
declared war againft them. The Achseans, forgetting on 
this occafion the ill treatment they had received from that 
people, marched to their affiftance, by which means a ftrift 
union was re-eftablilhed between them, and became very 
advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 

Ulyrium was then governed by feveral petty kings, who 
fubfifted chiefly by rapine, and exercifed a fort of piracy 
againft all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the foil of 
Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, fo called from a 
city of IJIyrium, fubjeft to him, were the petty princes who 
infefted all the neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and 
the Acarnanians in particular. Teuta reigned after the death 
of her hufband Agron, who ended his days by intemperance, 
and left a young fon, named Pinzeus. Thefe people, haraffed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourfe to the iEtolians 
and Achseans, who readily undertook their defence; and their 
good fervices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 
of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, foon after 
this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garri- 
fon, into their city. 

The Romans were fo offended at the piracies with which 
this people infefted their citizens and merchants, that they 
lent an emhalfy to Teuta, to complain of thofe injurious pro¬ 
ceedings. That princefs caufed one of the ambaffadors to be 
flain, and the other to be thrown into prifon, which provoked 
the Romans to declare war againft her, in revenge for fo 

p Polyb. 1 . ii. p. 130. 
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outrageous an infult. The two confuls, L. Poftliumus Albi- 
nus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, fet out with a coinmiffion 
to invade Illyrium by land and fea. The people of Corcyra, 
in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the 
conful Fulvius the garrifon they had received into their city; 
and the Romans, after they had re-inflated Corcyra in its 
former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great 
part of the country ; but configned fcveral cities to Demetrius, 
as a compenfation for his treacherous conduct in their favour. 

Teuta, reduced to the utmofl extremity, implored peace of 
the Romans, and obtained it, on her engagement to pay a 
yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a few places 
which {he was permitted to enjoy; but the mod beneficial 
article for the Greeks was, her being reftrained from failing 
beyond the city of LifTus with more than two final 1 veflels, 
and even thofe were not to carry any arms. The other petty 
kings, who feemed to have been fubordinate to Teuta, were 
comprehended in this treaty, though it cxprefsly mentioned 
none but that princefs. 

The Romans then caufed themfelves to be refpe&ed in 
Greece by a folemn embafly, and this was the firfl time that 
their power was known in that country. They alfo fent 
ambafladors to the ALtolians and Achxans, to communicate 
to them the treaty they had lately concluded with the Illy¬ 
rians. Others were alfo difpatched to Corinth and Athens, 
and the Corinthians then declared for the firft time, bv a 
public decree, that the Romans Ihould be admitted to cele¬ 


brate the Iftlwiian games, with the fame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alfo granted them at 
Athens, and they were permitted to be initiated into their 
folemn myltcrics. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only 
ten years, found the dif’pofitions of the people very favourable 
to his defigns. Several tyrants, whom that prince had (up- 
ported with all his credit, and to whom he paid large pen¬ 
sions, having loft their lupport by his death, made a voluntary 
refignation of the authority they had ufurped over their 


citizens; others of them, either intimidated by the .menaces 
ol Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promifes, followed their 
example; and he procured fcveral advantages for them all, 
that they might have no temptation to repent their conduit. 


A. M. 

3779 - 

Ant. J. C. 
225. 
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r Aratus, who beheld with regret the fubjeElion of the 
people of Argos to the tyrant Ariftomachus, undertook their 
deliverance; and made it a point of honour to reftore liberty 
to that city, as a recompence for the education he had re¬ 
ceived there ; and he alfo confidered the acceflion of fo potent 
a city to the Achaean league, as highly advantageous to the 
common caufe: but his meafures to this eflfeft were rendered 
unfuccefsful at that time. Ariftomachus was foon after (lain 
by his domeftics; and before there could be any oppor¬ 
tunity to regulate affairs, Ariftippus, a tyrant more deteftable 
than his predeceffor, feifed the fupreme power into his own 
hands, and had the dexterity to maintain himfelf in that 
ufurpation, even with the confcnt of the Argives; but as he 
beheld a mortal enemy in Aratus, during whofe life he ima¬ 
gined his own would always be in danger, he refolved to 
deftroy him by the afliftance of king Antigonus Dofon, who 
agreed to be the minifter of his vengeance. He had already 
prepared affaffins in all parts, who watched an opportunity 
lor executing their bloody commifiion. No prince or com¬ 
mander can ever have a more effeftual guard, than the firm 
and ftncerc affeftion of thofc they govern : for when once the 
nobility and people have been accuftomed not to fear their 
prince, but to fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are 
attentive to all that paffes. This Aratus was fo happy as to 
experience in the prefent conjuncture, 

Plutarch, on this occafion, draws a fine contraft between 
the troubles and anxieties of Ariftippus, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, fays he, who maintained 
fuch a body of troops for the fccurity of his perfon, and who 
had (bed the blood of all thofe of whom he entertained any 
dread, was incapable of enjoying a moment’s repofe, either 
by night or day. Every circurnfhmce alarmed him ; his foul 
was the feat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermiftion; 
and he even trembled at his own fhadow. A dreadful guard 
continually watched round his houfe with drawn fwords; and 
as his life was perpetually in their power, he feared them 
more than all the reft ot mankind. He never permitted them 
to enter his palace, but ordered them to be ftationed in the 
porticoes, which entirely furrounded that ftruCiurc. He 

r Plut. inArat, p. 1038—1. 
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drove away all his domeflics the moment he had hipped; 
after which he fhut the gate of his court with his own hands, 
and then retired with his concubine into an upper apartment, 
which he entered by a trap-door. When this was let down, 
he placed his bed upon it, and flept, as we may fuppofe a 
man to fleep in his condition, whofe foul is a perpetual prey 
to trouble, terror, and apprehenfion. The mother of his 
concubine removed, each night, the ladder by which he 
afcended into his chamber, and replaced it in its former 
fituation the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, who 
had acquired perpetual power, not by the force of arms, but 
merely by his virtue and in effefi of the laws, appeared in 
public with a plain robe and a mind void of fear: and 
whereas all thofe who pofiefs fortrefles, and maintain guards, 
with the additional precaution of arms, gates, and traps, as fo 
many ramparts for their fafety, feldom efcape a violent death; 
Aratus, on the contrary, who always fliowed himfelf an im¬ 
placable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a pofterity which 
fubfifts, fays Plutarch, to this day, and is ftili honoured and 
refpefted by all the world.* 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but afted with 
no extraordinary refolution in the firft engagement, when 
even one of the wings of his army had defeated the enemy; 
for he caufed a retreat to be founded very unfeafonably, and 
refigned the viflory to the foe, which drew upon him a 
number of fevere reproaches. He however made amends 
for his fault in a fecond battle, wherein Ariftippus, and 
above fifteen hundred of his men, loft their Jives. Aratus, 
though he had obtained fo fignal a vi&ory, and without 
lofing one man, was however unable to make himfelf mafter 
of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of refloring 
liberty to the inhabitants; as Agias, and the young Ariflo- 
machus, had thrown a body of the king’s troops into the 
place. 

He fucceeded better with refpctl to the city of Megalo¬ 
polis, where Lyfiadcs had ufurped the fuprenie power. 
This per foil had nothing in his character of the violent and 


Vol. VI. 


L 


* Polycrates, to whom Plutarch addrefles the libi of Autus, was one ol 
hisclefcendanis, and had two Ions, by whom the nice It lit continued, thr« 
Ixundrcd and titty years alter the death of Aratus. 
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inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had feifed the lovereigntv 
from no other inducement, than a falfe idea ol the happinefs 
and glory which he imagined infeparable from {up re me 
power; but he refigned the tyranny, either through fear, or 
a conviftion of his error, upon the remonftrances ol Aratus, 
and caufed his city to accede to the Achaean league. That 
league was affefted to fuch a degree by fo generous an aftion, 
that they immediately chofe him for their general; and as he 
at fir ft was emulous of furpa fling Aratus, he engaged in feve* 
ral enterprifes which feemed necefTary at that junfturc, and, 
among the reft, declared war againft the Lacedaemonians. 
Aratus employed his utmoft credit to oppofe him in thofe 
meafures, but his endeavours were mifinterpreted as the 
effe£is of envy, Lyfiades was elefcled general a fecond time, 
and then a third, and each of them commanded alternately. 
But when he was obferved to aft in oppofition to his rival on 
all occafions, and without the lead regard to decency, was 
continually repeating his injurious treatment of a virtue fo 
folid and fincere as that of Aratus, it became evident that the 
zeal he affefted was no more than a plaufible outfide, which 
concealed a dangerous ambition; and they deprived him oi 
the command. 

As the Lacedaemonians will for the future, have a confi* 
derable {hare in the wav fuflaincd by the Achacans, it feems 
neccffary to give a brief account of the condition of that 
people in this place. 

4 

Sect. III. Agis king of Sparta attempts to reform the fate, 
and endeavours to revive the ancient infitutions of Lycurgus ; 
in which he partly Jucceeds: but finds an entire change in 
Sparta , at his return from a campaign in which he hod 
joined Aratus againjl the ALlolians. lie is at lajl condemned 
to die , and executed accordingly. 

* "VKTHEN the love of wealth had crept into the city 
* * of Sparta, and had afterwards introduced luxury, 
avarice, (loth, effeminacy, profufion, and all thofe pleafurcs 
which arc generally the infeparable attendants of riches, am! 
when thefe had broken down all the barriers which tht 

* Piut. in Agid. p. 796—801. 
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wifdom of Lycurgus had formed, with the view of excluding 
them for ever; Sparta beheld lierfelf fallen from her ancient 
glory and power, and was reduced to an abjeft and humble 
Hate which continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of 
whom we are now to treat. 

Agis, the fon of Eudamidas, was of the lioufe of the 
Eurytionidae, and the fixteenth defcendant from Agefilaus, 
who made an expedition into Afia. Leonidas, the fon of 
Cleonymus, was of the family of the Agida?, and the eighth 
prince that reigned in Sparta, after Paufanias, who defeated 
Mardonius in the battle of Platasae. 

I have already related the divifions, which arofe in Sparta 
between Cleonymus * and Areus, in regard to the love- 
reignty, which was obtained by the latter; and he afterwards 
caufed Pyrrhus to raife the fiege of Lacedaemon. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Acrotates, who reigned feven or eight 
years, and left a young fon named Areus, from his grand¬ 
father. This prince was under the tuition of Leonidas, but 
died in a fhorttime; upon which Leonidas rofe from the re¬ 
gency to the throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and perverted 
by the general corruption into which the government was 
fallen, this depravity and remotenefs from the ancient man¬ 
ners of that people was mod confpicuous in the conduft of 
Leonidas; who had refided for feveral years in the palaces of 
the Satrapas, and had for many years made his court to Seleu- 
cus: he had even efpoufed a wife in Afia, contrary to the 
laws of his country, and had afterwards employed his utmoft 
endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride of princes into 
a free country, and a government founded on moderation 
and juftice. 

Agis was the reverfc of this charafter. He was then in the 
twentieth year of his age, and though he had been educated 
amidft riches,! and the luxury of a houfe remarkable for 

L 2 

* Jofcphus relates, that Areus king of Lacedaemon fent letters to 
the high-prieft of the Jews, in which he acknowledged an affinity between 
that people and the Lacedaemonians. The original of this relation is not 
eafily to be dUtingui fhed, nor is it iefs difficult to reconcile the time of Areus 
*ith that of Onias. 

*t Plutarch informs up, that his mother Ageilftrate, «hd his grandmother 
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being equally voluptuous and haughty, lie, from the fir ft, 
renounced all thofe enfnaring pleafures; and inftead of tef- 
tifying the leaR regard for the fplendid vanities of drefs, he 
made it his glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-eftablilh 
the ancient form of public meals, baths, and all the ancient 
difeipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, “ That he 
fhould not value being king, if it were not for the hopes of 
reviving the ancient laws and difeipline of Sparta.” Thefe 
noble fentiments were a demonftration, that Agis had formed 
a folid judgment of regal power; the moft effential duty 
and true glory of which are derived from the eRablifhinent of 
good order in all the branches of a date, by giving due force 
to cuRoms eftablifhed by wife laws. 

This difeipline began to be difregarded the moment Sparta 
had ruined the Athenian government, and began to abound in 
gold. The fame partition, however, of lands, which had 
been made by Lycurgus, and the number of hereditary 
pofleflions eftablifhed by him, having been preferved through 
all fucceflions of defeent, and each father tranfmitting his 
part in the fame manner as he had received it himfelf: this 
order and equality, which had been preferved without in¬ 
terruption, fufpended, in fome meafure, the ill effects of 
thofe abufes which then prevailed. But as foon as this pru¬ 
dent inftitution began to be flruck at, by a law which per¬ 
mitted every man to difpofe of his houfe and patrimony, in 
his own life-time, or to make a teflamentary donation of 
them to whom he pleafed ; this new law effectually Tapped 
the beft foundation of the Spartan polity. Epitades, one of 
the Ephori, introduced this law, to avenge himfelf on one of 
his fons, whofe conduft had difpleafed him. 

It is indeed furprifing, that a whole Rate fhould fo eafily 
be induced to change fuch an ancient and fundamental cub 
tom as this, merely to gratify the paflion of one man. The 
pretext for this change was undoubtedly the augmentation 
of paternal authority, in their fcvcral families; fmee it was 
not then pofleded of any motives for filial refpcCi; the chil¬ 
dren of that community having nothing to hope or fear, as 
they received alike all the fortune they could expeft, im¬ 
mediately from the Rate, and with an abfolute independency 


A re hula mb, 
together. 


poflcflcil more gold and (liver than all the other f.acotauoniam 
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on* their parents. This domeftic inconvenience, in which 
every father thought himfelf concerned, and which feemed 
to regard all good order in families, created ftrong impref- 
hons in thofe who had the greateft fhare in the adminiftration, 
and rendered them incapable of confidering the much greater 
inconveniences which would inevitably refult from this 
change, and wliofc pernicious efte&s would be foon felt by 
the ftate. 

This proceeding is fufficient to convince us how dan¬ 
gerous it is to change the ancient laws,* on which bafis a 
ftate, or community, has long fubfifted ; and what precau¬ 
tions ought to be taken againft bad impreffions which may 
arife through particular inconveniences, from which the 
wifeft inflitutions cannot be exempted. What a depth of 
prudence, penetration into future events, and experience, are 
neceffary to thofe who take upon them to balance and com¬ 
pare the advantages and defe&s of ancient cuftoms, with any 
new regulations which are propofed to be fubflituted in their 
ftead. 

It may be juftly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta was oe- 
cafioned by the new law, which authorifed the alienation of 
hereditary eftates. The great men were daily enlarging their 
fortunes, by difpofTefling the heirs to whom they belonged; 
in confequence of which, all patrimonial pofTeflions were 
foon engrofTed by a very inconfiderable number of perfons; 
the poverty, which then prevailed through the whole city, 
funk the people into a mean indolence of mind; by extin- 
guifhing thofe ardors for virtue and glory, which, till then, 
had rendered the Spartans fuperior to all the other ftates 
of Greece, and by intufing into the hearts of the people an 
implacable envy and averfion for thofe who had unjuftly 
diverted them of all their pofTeflions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city was reduced 
to about feven hundred ; and not many more than an hun¬ 
dred of thefe had preferved their family eftates. All the 
reft were a ftarving populace, deftitute of revenues, and ex¬ 
cluded from a participation in honours and dignities: thefe 
afted with rclufctancc and indifference in wars againft a 


* A Jr 9 nihil mot urn r.v nutty in jmohabile tjl ; vctcribus , njl yua i/jus evident nr 
J/itri uMlnnt. LiV. I* XXMY. 11. 54* 
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foreign enemy, becaufe they were fenfible the rich would he 
the only gainers by their viflories; in a word, they were 
conftantly waiting for an opportunity to change the prefent 
fituation of affairs, and withdraw themfelves from the op. 
previous they fuftained. 

A. M. Such was the flate of Sparta when Agis entertained the 
Ant. J. C. defign of redrefling the abufes which then prevailed; at 
*4$. the fame time that Aratus was employing his endeavours for 

the deliverance of his country. The enterprife was noble, 
but extremely hazardous. He obferved, contrary to his ex¬ 
pectation, that all the young men were difpofed to enter 
into his views, while the generality of thofe in years, in 
whofe minds corruption had taken the deepeft root, trembled 
at the very name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He began 
by conciliating his uncle Agefilaus, a man of great eloquence 
and reputation, but ftrongly poflefled with a paffion for 
riches; which was the very circumftance that rendered him 
the more favourable to the defigns of Agis. He was ready 
to fink under a load of debts, and hoped to difcharge them 
without any expence to himfelf, by changing the form of 
government. 

Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over hk 
own mother, who was the filler of Agefilaus. Her power 
was very great in the city, by a large party of friends, and 
the vaft number of her flaves and debtors; and her credit 
gave her an extraordinary influence in the moil important 
affairs : when Agis had opened his defign to her, fhe was 
Itruck with confirmation, on the firft ideas it prefented to 
her mind, and employed all the arguments (he could invent 
to diffuade him from it; but when Agefilaus joined his own 
reflexions with thofe of the king, and had made his own 
filler comprehend the advantages that would accrue to Sparta 
from the execution of Inch a defign, and reprefented to her 
the glory which her family would for ever derive from it, 
this lady, as well as thofe of her fex with whom flic was mod 
intimate, being then animated by the noble ambition of the 
young prince, immediately changed their fentiments, and 
were fo affWded with the beauty of the projcX, that they 
themfelves preffed Agis to enter upon the execution of it 
as fuon as poffible. They likewife fent to all their friends, 
and exhorted them to concur with him in that affair. 
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Application was alfo made by them to the other ladies of 
that city, as they were very fenfible that the Lacedaemonians 
had always expreffed the greateft deference to their wives, 
whom they allowed to exercife more authority in all tianf- 
aftions of ftate, than they themfelves affumed in their private 
and dotneflic affairs. Moft of the riches of Sparta were at 
that time in the hands of women, which proved a great oh- 
ftrutlion to the defigns of Agis. They unanimoufly oppofcd 
his fcheme, rightly forefeeing, that the plain manner of life 
he was endeavouring to re-eftabliih, and on which lo many 
commendations were bellowed, would not only be deftru&ive 
to all their luxurious pleafures, but diveft them of all the ho¬ 
nours and power they derived from their riches. 

Amid ft the confternation this propofal gave them, they 
addreffed themfelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as his 
age gave him an >1 Cendant over Agis, to employ his whole 
authority in diffuading his colleague from the accomplifh- 
rnent of his plan. Leonidas was very inclinable to fupport 
the rich, but as he dreaded the indignation of the people, 
who were defirous of this change, he could not prefume to 
oppofe Agis in an open manner, but contented himfelf with 
crofting his defigns by indireft meafures. He had a private 
conference with the magiftrates, wherein he took the liberty 
to calumniate Agis, as a perfon who was offering to the 
poor the properties of the rich, with a partition of lands, 
and a general abolition of debts, as a compenfation to them 
for the tyranny he was preparing to ufurp; in confequence 
of which proceedings, inftead of forming citizen* for Sparta, 
he was only raffing a body of guards for the lecurity of his 
own perfon. 

Agis, in the mean time, having fucceeded fo far as to 
caul'c Lyfandcr, who concurred with him in his views, to 
be elected one of the Ephori, brought into the council a 
decree which he himfelf had drawn up, the principal articles 
of which were tlicfc. 1. AH debtors were to be difeharged 
from their debts. 2. All the lauds which extended from the 
valley of Pcllcnc to mount Taygctus, and the promontory 
of Malea, and likewifc to Selalia, lliould be parcelled out 
into lour thoufaud live hundred lots. jj. 1 he lands which 
lay beyond tliol'c limits lliould he comprehended in fifteen 
tlioulaiul lots. 4. The laft portions were to he diilributed 
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to thofe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who were in a 
condition to bear arms. 5. Thofe lands, which lay within 
the limits already mentioned, fhould be referved for the Spar¬ 
tans, whofe due number, which was then confiderably dimi¬ 
nified, thould be recruited out of fuch of the neighbouring 
people, and Grangers, as had received an honeli and generous 
education, and were then in the flower of their age, and not 
disqualified for that clafs, by any bodily defeft. 6. All 
tliefe fhould at the times of repaft, be difpofed into fifty halls, 
diflinguifhed by the name of Phidicies; the lead of which 
fhould contain two hundred, and the larged four hundred: 
And, laflly, they were all to obferve the fame manner of life 
and difeipline as their anceflors. 

This decree being oppofed by the fenators whofe fenti- 
ments differed from thofe of Agis, Lyfander caufed the people 
to be alTembled, and in the ftrongeft terms exhorted the 
citizens to confent to it. He was feconded by Mandroclides, 
a young Spartan, whofe heart glowed with zeal for the public 
welfare; and he reprefented to the people, with all the energy 
he could ) ofliblv exprefs, every motive that could mod affeft 
them. Particularly the refpeft they owed to the memory of 
their illuflrious legiflator Lycurgus; the oath their anceflors 
had taken, in the names of themfelves and all their pofterity, 
to preferve thofe facred inflitutions in the mod inviolable 
manner; the glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during 
the time fhe drifitly adhered to them; and the infamous de¬ 
generacy into which fhe had funk, ever fince they had been dif- 
regarded by her: He then fet forth the miferable condition of 
the Spartans, thofe ancient maders of Greece, thofe triumphant 
conquerors of Afia, thofe mighty fovereigns by feaand land, 
who once could make the Great King * tremble on his throne, 
but were now diveded of their cities and houfes by the infatiable 
avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them to the 
lowed extremes of poverty and fhameful indigence; which 
might be confidered as the completion of all their calamities, 
as, by rhefe means, they were expofed to the infults and coil- s 
tempt of thofe to whom it was their right to preferibe laws. 
He then concluded, with intreating them not to be fo far in¬ 
fluenced by their obfequioufnefs to a handful of men, who 

* This was the ufual appellation of the Pcrfian monarch*. 
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even trampled them under their feet like fo many defpicable 
flaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity 
of their city entirely degraded and loft, but that they would 
recall to their remembrance thofe ancient oracles, which had 
more than once declared, that the love of riches would prove 
fatal to Sparta, and occafion its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the affembly, 
and declared, after a concife difeourfe (tor he thought his 
example would have more efficacy than any words he could 
utter) that he was determined to deliver up for the common 
welfare, all his effefts and eftate, which were very confider- 
able; confifting of large trafts of arable and pa flu re lands, 
befide fix hundred talents of current money; * and that his 
mother and grandmother, together with the reft of his rela¬ 
tions and friends, who were the riclieft perfons in Sparta, 
would do the fame. 

The magnanimity of their young prince aftonifhed all the 
people, who, at the fame time, were tranfported with joy that 
they at laft were fo happy as to behold a king worthy of 
Sparta. Leonidas then took off the mafk, and oppofed him 
to the utmoft of his power: for as he knew it would other- 
wife be neceffary for him to make the fame offer they had 
heard from Agis, fo he was fenfible, that his citizens would 
not think themfelves under the fame obligations to him as 
they were to his colleague, who, when each of their eftates 
fhould be appropriated to the public, would engrofs all the 
honour of that afcHon, by rendering it the effeft of his own 
example. He therefore demanded aloud of Agis whether 
he did not think that Lycurgus was a juft and able man, and 
one who had zealoully confulted the welfare of his country? 
Agis then replied, that he had always confidered him as fuch. 

“ Where do you find then (retorted Leonidas) that Lycurgus 
“ ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the freedom of 




Sparta to ftrangers ? Since, on the contrary, it was his 
firm peiTuafion, that the city would never be fafe till all 
ftrangers were expelled from its walls.” Agis anlwcred. 
That he was not furprifod that fuch a perfon as Leonidas, 
who had been brought up in foreign countries, and had 
married into the houle of a Pcrfiau grandee, fhould be fo 


* 


* Equal to fix hundred thoufimd French crowns. 
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44 little acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know that he had 

45 fwept away all aftual and poffible debts, by banifhing gold 
44 and filver from the city. That, with refpefl; to ftrangers, 

44 his precautions were intended againft: none but thofe who 

45 could not accommodate themfelves to the manners and 
44 difcipline he had eftablifhed: that thefe were the only per. 
44 fons he expelled from the city, not by any hoftilities againft 
44 their perfons, but from a mere apprehenfion, that their 
44 method of life, and corruption of manners, might infen- 
44 fibly infpire the Spartans with the love of luxury and foft- 
44 nefs, and an immoderate paffion for riches. s> 

He then produced feveral examples of poets and philofo- 
phers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, who 
had been highly efteemed and honoured at Sparta, becaufe 
they taught the fame maxims as Lycurgus had eftablifhed. 

This difcourfe won all the common people over to the 
party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themfelves under 
Leonidas, and intreated him not to abandon them: they like- 
wife addreffed themfelves to the fenators, who had the prin¬ 
cipal power in this affair, as they alone were qualified to 
examine all propofals, before they could be received and 
confirmed by the people; and their folicitations were fo 
effe&ual, that thofe who had oppofed the decree of Agis, 
carried their point by an unanimous concurrence of voices: 
upon which Lyfancier, who ftill continued in his employment, 
immediately determined to proceed againft Leonidas, in virtue 
of an ancient law, by which 44 each defcendant from Her- 
44 cules was prohibited from efpoufing any foreign woman; 
44 and which made it death for any Spartan to fettle among 
44 (hangers.” Sufficient proofs of delinquency in thefe par¬ 
ticulars were produced againft Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was 
prevailed upon, at the fame time, to aftift in the profecution, 
and demand the crown, as being himfelf of the royal race, and 
the fon-in-law of Leonidas. 

Leonidas was fo confounded at this proceeding, and fo ap- 
prehenfivc of the event, that he took fanfcluary in the temple 
of Minerva called Chalcinicos; upon which the wife of 
Cleombrotus feparated herfelf from her hufband, and became 
a fupplicant for her father. Leonidas was fummoned to ap¬ 
pear; but as he refuted to render obedience in that particular, 
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he was diverted of his royalty, and it was then transferred to 
his fon-in-law Cleombrotus. 

Lyfander quitted his employment about the clofe of thefe 
tranfaftions, the ufual time for holding it being then expired. 
The new Ephori took this opportunity to commence a pro- 
fecution againrt him, and Mandroclides, for having voted for 
the abolition of debts, and a new diftribution of lands, con¬ 
trary to the laws. Lyfander and Mandroclides, finding them- 
felves in danger of being condemned, perfuaded the two 
kings, that if they would only be united with each other, 
they would have no caufe to be difquieted by any decrees of 
the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to decide between 
them, when they were divided in their fentiments, but had 
no right to interpofe in their affairs, when they concurred 
in the fame opinions. 

The two kings, in order to improve this rcmonftrance, 
entered the affembly, where they compelled the Ephori to 
quit their feats, and fubftituted others in their ftead, one of 
whom was Agefilaus. They then caufed a band of young 
men to arm themfelves, and gave orders for releafing the pri- 
foners; in a word, they rendered themfelves very formidable 
to their enemies, who now expe&ed to be put to the fword: 
but not one perfon was killed on this occafion; and when 
Agis even knew that Agefilaus intended to caufe Leonidas to 
be affaflinated, in his retreat to Tegasa, he ordered him to be 
fafely conduced thither by a fufficient guard. 

When the affair was on the point oi being abfolutely con¬ 
cluded without any oppofition, fo great was the terror which 
then prevailed, it was fuddenly obftru&ed by a fingle man. 
Agefilaus had one of the largeft and bell ertates in the whole 
country, and at the fame time was deeply involved in debt: 
but as he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no 
inclination to incorporate his eftate into the common property, 
he represented to Agis, that the change would be too great 
and violent, and even too dangerous, fhould they attempt to 
carry their two points at the fame time; namely, the abolition 
of debts, and the diftribution of lands; whereas, if they began 
with gaining over the landed proprietors, by the annihilation 
of debts, it would be eafy for them to accomplifh the parti¬ 
tion of lands. The fpecious turn of this reafoning enfnared 
Agis, and even Lyfander himfelf was won over to this expe- 
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dient by the artifice of Agefilaus: in confequence of which all' 
contrafts and obligations were taken from the feveral credi¬ 
tors, and carried into the public place, where they were piled 
into a large heap, and burned to allies. As foon as the flames 
mounted into the air, the rich men and bankers, who had lent 
their money, returned home extremely dejefted, and Agefilaus 
cried with an infulting air, “ That he had never feen fo fine 
and clear a fire before.” 

The people, immediately after this tranfaftion, demanded 
a difiribution of the lands, and each of the kings gave orders 
for its accomplifhment; but Agefilaus ftill continued to ftart 
frefh difficulties, and found out a variety of new pretexts, to 
prevent the execution of that affair; by which means he 
gained time, till Agis was obliged to take the field at the head 
of an army. For the Achaeans, who were in alliance with 
the Lacedemonians, had fent to demand their affidance againft 
the JStolians, who threatened an irruption into the territories 
of the Mcgareans in Peloponnefus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achzeans, had already- 
aflembled his troops to oppofe the enemy, and had alfo 
xvritten to the Ephori, who, upon the receipt of his letters, 
immediately fcnt Agis to their abidance. This prince fet 
out with all poffible expedition, and the foldiers tedified an 
incredible joy, at their marching under his command. The 
generality of them were young men, in very low circum- 
flances of life, who now faw thcmfelves difcharged from all 
their debts, and free, and alfo in expe&ation of Iharing the 
lands, at their return from this expedition; for which reafons 
they tedified the utmod affeftion for Agis. The cities were 
charmed to fee tliefe troops pafs through Peloponnefus, with¬ 
out committing the lead diforder: and fo quietly, that the 
found of their march was hardly to be diflinguifhed. The 
Greeks were entirely furprifed, and made the following reflec¬ 
tion: “ What admirable difeipline and order mud formerly 
have been obferved by the armies of Lacedaemon, when 
they were commanded by Agefilaus, Lyfandcr, or the ancient 
Leonidas; as they even difeovered at this time fo much awe 
and refpeft for their general, though younger than any foldier 
in his camp!’* 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time when 
he was deliberating in a council of war, whether he fhould 
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hazard a battle, and in what manner he fhould difpofe his 
troops. Agis declared for a battle, and thought it not ad- 
vifeable to allow the enemies a paffage into Peloponnefus; 
but added at the fame time, that he intended to a£t as Aratus 
fliould judge proper, as he was the older officer of the two, 
and general of the Achaeans, whereas he himfelf was only- 
general of the auxiliary troops; and was not come thitherto 
exercife any command over the league, but only to engage 
the enemy in conjunction with them, for whofe afliftance he 
had been fent. The officers of Aratus, inftead of treating him 
with fo much deference as Agis had exp re fled, took the liberty 
to reproach him in fiiarp terms, tor his difinclination to a 
battle; aferibing that to timidity, which, in reality, was the 
effeft of prudence. But the vain fear of falfc infamy did not 
make him abandon his wife view for the public good. He 
juftified his conduit by the memoirs he writ on that occafion; 
wherein he obferves, that as the hufbandmen had already 
carried in their harveft, and gathered in all the fruits of the 
feafon, he judged it more advifeable to let the enemy advance 
into the country, than to hazard an unneceflary battle at that 
junChtre, when the welfare of the whole league lay at flake. 
•When he had determined not to enter upon aftion, he dif- 
mifled his allies, after he had beftowed the greateft commen¬ 
dations upon them; and Agis, who was aflonifhed at his 
conduit, fet out for Sparta with his troops. 

1 The /Etolians entered Peloponnefus without any obftruc- 
tion, and in their march feifed the city of Pellene, where 
their troops, who were intent on nothing but plunder, im¬ 
mediately difperfed themfelves up and down, without the leaft 
order, and began to contend with each other for the fpoils. 
Aratus, informed of thefe proceedings, would not fufler fo 
favourable an opportunity to cfcape him. He then ccafed to 
be the fame man, and, without loflng a moment’s time, or 


waiting till all his troops had joined him, advanced with 
thofe lie then had again It the enemy, who were become weak 
even by their victory: lie attacked them in the very place they 
had fo lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, after having 
loll feven hundred men. This a/dion did him great honour, 
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and changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently fuffered 
into the highefl applaufes and panegyric* 

Several Hates and princes having now entered into a con¬ 
federacy againft the Achgeans, Aratus endeavoured to con- 
trafl a friendfhip and alliance with the ^tolians, in which he 
eafily fucceeded; for a peace was not only concluded between 
them, but he alfo effe6tuaily negociated an offenfive and de. 
fenfive league, between the two nations of yEtolia and Achsea. 
A. M. ° Agfs, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great change in 
37 6 °- the Hate of affairs. Agefilaus, who was one of the Ephori, 
An 244. C being no longer reHrained by fear as formerly, and entirely 

intent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the 
greatefl violence and injuftice. When he found himfelf 
univerfally detefted, he raifed and maintained a body of 
troops, who ferved him as a guard when he went to the 
fenate; and caufed a report to be fpread, that he intended to 
continue in his office the fucceeding year. His enemies, in 
order to elude the calamities with which they were threatened, 
caufed Leonidas to be fent for in the tnoft public manner 
from Tegaea, and replaced him upon the throne, to the general 
fatisfa&ion of the people, who were greatly irritated to fee 
themfelves abufed in the hopes they had entertained of the 
partition, which had never been carried into execution. 

Agefilaus faved himfelf by the afliftance of his fon, who 
was univerfally beloved; and the two kings took fanftuary; 
Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos, and Cleom- 
brotus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas feemed to be moll 
exafperated againft the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at 
the head of a band of foldiers into the temple, where Cleom- 
brotus had fled for refuge. He then reproached him with 
great warmth for affirming the regal power, in violation of the 
ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him from his 
own country in fo ignominious a manner. Cleombrotus, who 
had nothing to anfwer to thefe reproaches, continued feated 
in a profound filence, and with an afpetl that fufficiently 
teftified his confufion. His wife Chelonida flood near, with 
her two children at her feet. She had been equally unfortu¬ 
nate, as a wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each of 
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thofe capacities, and had always adhered to the unfortunate. 
She had accompained her father Leonidas during his exile, 
and now returned to her hulband, whom llie tenderly em¬ 
braced, and at the fame time became a fiipplicant for him 
with her father. 

All thofe who were then prefent, melted into tears at fo 
moving a fight, and were ftruck with admiration at the virtue 
and tendernefs of Chelonida, and the amiable force of con¬ 


jugal love. This unfortunate princefs pointing to her mourn¬ 
ing habit and difhevellcd trefles, “ Believe me, O my father,” 
faid fhe, “this habit of woe which I now wear, this deje&ion 
which appears in my countenance, and thefe forrows into 
which you fee me funk, are not the effe&s of that compaffion 
I entertain for Cleombrotus; but the fad remains of my afflic¬ 
tion for the calamities you have fuftained, in your flight from 
Sparta. On what, alas! (hall I now refolve? While you 
reign for the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies 
who oppofed you, fhall I continue to live in the defolate ftate 
to which you fee me reduced ? Or is it my duty to array my felf 
in robes of royalty and magnificence, when 1 behold the 
hufband I received from you in the flower of my youth, on 
the point of perifhing by your dagger ? Should he be unable 
to difarm your refentment, and move your foul to compaf- 
fion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit me to 
aflure you, that he will be puniflied with more feverity for 
his imprudence, than was even intended by yourfelf, when 
he fhall fee a wile who is fo dear to him expiring at his feet; 
for you are not to think, that in my prefent condition I will 
ever confent to furvive him. What appearance (hall I make 
among the Spartan ladies, after my inability to infpire my 
hufband with companion for my father, and to foften n\v 
father into pity for my hufband? What indeed fhall I appear 
to them, but a daughter and a wife, always afflifclcd and con¬ 


temned by her nearcfl relations!” 
clulion of thefe expreflions, reel 


Chelonida, at the con- 


xpreflions, reclined her cheek on that of 


Cleombrotus, while with her eyes, that (poke her forrow in 


their tears, (he calf a languid look on thofe who were prefent 


Leonidas, after a few moments’ difeourfe w ith his friends, 
ordered Cleombrotus to rile, and immediately quit Sparta; 
but earnedly importuned his daughter to continue there, and 
not forfaku a luflitT, who gave her fuel) a peculiar proof of 
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tendernefs, as to fpare the life of her hufband* His folicita* 
tions were, however, ineffefdual, and the moment Cleom- 
brotus rofe from his feat, fhe placed one of her children in 
his arms, and clafped the other in her own; and, when (he 
had offered up her prayers to the goddefs, and kiffed her altar, 
fhe became a voluntary exile with her hufband. How ex¬ 
tremely affe&ing was this fpe6lacle; and how worthy the 
admiration of all ages is fuch a model of conjugal love ! If 
the heart of Cleombrotus, fays Plutarch, had not been entirely 
depraved by vain glory, and a boundlefs ambition to reign, he 
would have been fenfible, that even banifhment itfell with fo 
virtuous a companion, was a felicity preferable to the con¬ 
dition of a fovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from Sparta; 
and fubflituted new Ephori inftead of the former, whom he 
had depofed, he bent all his endeavours to enfnare Agis; 
and began with perfuading him to quit the afylum to which 
he had retired, and reign in conjunction with himfelf. In 
order to which he affured him, that his citizens had pardoned 
all pad proceedings, becaufe they were fenfible that his youth 
and inexperience, with his predominant palhon for glory, 
had laid him open to the infinuations of Agefilaus. But as 
Agis fufpefted the fincerity of thole expreflions, and perfifted 
in his refolution to continue in the temple, Leonidas no 
longer attempted to deceive him with plaufible pretences. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arcefiiaus, who had frequently 
vifited the young prince, continued their affiduities to him, and 
fometimes condu&ed him from the temple to the baths, and 
from thence conveyed him in fafety to the temple; for each 
of them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was of no long continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Ageliftrata, the mother of 
. Agis, feverai rich fuits of tapeftry, and a magnificent fet of 
filver plate. Thefe colliy ornaments tempted him to betray 
the king, with his mother and grandmother. It was even 
faid, that he was much more inclinable, than either of his two 
companions, to 1 ill.cn to the fuggeftions of Leonidas: and that 
no one was fo indullrious as himfelf to fpirit up the Ephori 
(of whofe number he was one) againlt Agis. As this prince 
went fometimes from the temple to the bath, they refolved to 
take that opportunity to furprife him; and when he was one 
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day returning from thence, they advanced up to him, and 
after they had embraced him with an air of affe&ion, they 
attended him in his way, and entertained him with their ufual 
familiarity of converfation. One of the ftreets, through 
which they paffed, turned off, in one quarter, to the prifon, 
and as foon as they arrived at that paffage, Amphares feifed 
Agis with an air of authority, and cried, “ Agis I muft 
conduft you to the Ephori, to whom you are to be account¬ 
able for your behaviour.” At the fame inifant Demochares, 
who was tall and flrong, threw his mantle round his neck, 
and dragged him along, while the others pufhed him forward, 
as they had previoufly agreed, and as no perfon came to 
affift him, becaufe there was nobody in the ftreet at that time, 
they accomplifhed their defign, and threw him into prifon. 

Leonidas arrived at the fame time with a great number of 
foreign foldiers, and furrounded the prifon; the Ephori 
likewife came thither, and when they had fent for fuch of the 
fenators as concurred with their opinion, they proceeded to 
examine Agis, as if he had been arraigned at a competent 
tribunal, and ordered him to juftify himfelf, with refpef: to 
his intended innovations in the republic. One of the Ephori, 
pretending to have difcovered an expedient for difengaging 
him from this criminal affair, alked him, whether Lyfander 
and Agefilaus had not compelled him to have rccourfe to 
thofe meafuresTo which Agis replied, That he had not 
afted in confcqucncc of any compulfion; but that his admi¬ 
ration of Lycurgus, and a linccre defre to imitate his con- 
duft, were his only motives for attempting to rcffore the city 
to the fame condition in which that legillator had left it.. 
The fame officer then demanding of him, if he repented of 
that proceeding? The young prince anfwered with an air 
of fleadinefs, “ That he never Ihould repent of fo virtuous, 
fo noble, and glorious an undertaking, though death itfell 
were prefcnled to his view in all its terrors.” His pre¬ 
tended judges then condemned him to die, and immedi¬ 
ately commanded the public officers to carry him to that part 
ot the prifon, where thofe, on whom the lenience of con¬ 
demnation had palfed, were ufnally llrangled. 

When Demochares faw that the officers ol jultice did not 
dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that evert the foreign. 

Vol. VI. M 
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foldiers turned their eyes from fuch a fpeftacle of horror, 
and refufed to be affiftant at fo inhuman an execution, he 
loaded them with threats and reproaches, and with his own 
hands dragged Agis to the dungeon. The people, who, by 
this time, were informed of the manner in which he had 
been feifed, crowded to the gates of the prifon, and began 
to be very tumultuous. The whole ftreet was already illu¬ 
minated with innumerable tapers; and the mother and grand¬ 
mother of Agis ran from place to place, filling- the air with 
their cries, and intreating the people that the king of Sparta 
might at lead have an opportunity to defend himfelf, and be 
judged by his own citizens. The zeal of the people did 
but animate the murderers the more to haften the execution 
of Agis, left lie fhould be releafed by force that very night, 
if the people fhould have fufficicnt time allowed them for 

afiembling together. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place where 
they intended to ftrangle him, he beheld tears flowing from 
the eyes of one of them who was touched with his misfor¬ 
tune; upon which he turned to him, and faid, “ Weep not 
for me, my friend, for, as I am cut off in this manner con¬ 
trary to all laws and juftice, I am much happier, and more to 
be envied, than thofe who have condemned me.” When 
he had laid thefe words, he offered his neck to the fatal cord, 
without the lead air of reluftance. 

As Amphares came from the prifon, at the clofe of this 
tragic feene, the firft 

ther of Agis, who threw herfelf at his feet: he raifed her 
from the earth, and affurecl her, that Agis had nothing to fear; 
intreating her, at the fame time, as a proof of his fincerity, to 
enter the prifon, and fee her Ion. She then delired him to 
permit her aged mother to attend her in that mournful vilit. 
* 4 Your requeft,” faid he, 41 is reasonable;” and he immedi¬ 
ately conduced them into the prifon, but ordered the door to 
be Ihut the moment they entered it. He then commanded the 
executioner to feife Archidamia, the grandmother of Agis, 
who had lived to a venerable old age among her citizens, with 
as much dignity and reputation as any lady of her time. 
When the executioner had performed his fatal office, the in* 
human Amphares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the 
dungeon. This unhappy princefs was obliged to obey bun, 


obje£l he beheld was the defolate mo- 
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and the moment fhe came into that difmal place, fhe beheld 
her fon lying dead on the ground, and, at a little diftance 
from him, her dead mother, with the fatal cord flill twilled 
about her neck. She affifted the executioners in difengaging 
her parent from that inftrument of cruelty, after which ftie 
laid the corpfe by her fon, and decently covered it with linen. 
When this pious office was completed, fhe cafl herfelf upon 
the body of Agis, and after fhe had tenderly kifTed his cold 
lips, “ O my fon,” faid fhe, “ the excefs of thy humanity 
and fweet difpofition, and thy too great circumfpedlion and 
lenity, have undone thee, and been fatal to us!” 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard all 
that paHed, entered that moment, and addrefling himfelf with 
a favage air to the mother of Agis, “Since you knew,” 
faid he, “ and approved the defigns of your fon, you fhall 
fhare in his punilhment.” Agefiflrata arofe at thofe words, 
and running to the fatal cord, “ May'this,” cried fhe, “ at 
leafl be Lifeful to Sparta.” 

When the report of thefe executions was difperfed through 
the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies brought out 
of the prifon, the indignation occafioned by this barbarity 
Was univerfal, and every one declared, that from the time 
the Dorians had firft eftablifhed themfelves in Peloponnefus, 
fo horrible an a£iion had never been committed. It mult 
indeed be acknowledged, that all the blackeft crimes in na¬ 
ture united in the circumftances which aggravated this; and 
we may even add too, that the murder of the King included 
and furpalfed them all: fo barbarous an execution, in oppofi- 
tion to that refpeft with which nature infpires the moll favage 
people- for the facred perfon of their fovereign, is Inch a 
blemifh on a cation, as all fucceeding ages can never ob« 
literate. 

d Agis having been deftroyed in this manner, Leonidas was 
not expeditious enough in feifing his brother Archidamus, 
who faved himfelf by flight; but he fecured Agiatis, the 
confort of that unhappy king, forcing her to refide in his 
own houfe, with the young child fhe had by him, and then 
compelled her to efpoufe his fon Cleomenes, who was not 
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marriageable at that time; but Leonidas was determined that* 
the widow of Agis {hould not be difpofed of to any other per- 
fon, as {he inherited a large eftate from her father Gylippus, 
and likewife excelled all the Grecian ladies in beauty, as well 
as wifdom and virtue. She endeavoured to avoid this mar. 
riage by all the means in her power, but to no efTeft. And 
when {he at lalt was obliged to confent to her nuptials with 
Cleomenes, {lie always retained a mortal averfion for Leo¬ 
nidas, but behaved with the utmoft complacency and foft- 
nefs to her young lpoufe, who, from the fir ft day of his 
marriage, conceived a moil fincere and paffionatc efteem and 
attention for her; and even fympathifed with her in the ten- 
dernefs {he preferved for Agis, and the regard fhe exprefled 
for his memory, and that too in fuch a degree, that he would 
frequently liften to her with the greateft attention, while flic 
related to him the great defigns lie had formed for the re« 
gulation of the government. 


Sect. IV. Cleomenes of ands the throne of Sparta, and en¬ 
gages in a war again]l the Achaans , over whom he obtains 
Jeveral advantages . He reforms the government of Sparta , 
and re-ejlablifhes the ancient difcipline . Acquires new ad¬ 
vantages over Aratus and the Achaans . Aratus applies for 
fuccour to An tig on us king of Macedonia , by who ft aid the 
Achaans obtain repeated victories , and take Jeveral places 
from the enemy . 


e /^LEOMENES had a noble foul, and an ardent paflion 

for glory, joined with the fame inclination for tem¬ 
perance and fimplicity of manners as Agis had always ex- 
preffed; but had not that exceflive fweetnefs of difpohtion. 
attended with the timidity and precaution of that prince. 
Nature, on the contrary, had infufed into him a vigour and 
vivacity of mind, which ardently prompted him on to what¬ 
ever appeared great and noble. Nothing feemed fo amiable 
to him, as the government of his citizens agreeably to their 
own inclinations; but, at the fame time, he did not thin!; it 
inconfiftent with the glory of a wife adminiftration, to employ 
feme violence in reducing to the public utility an inconfidcr- 
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atlc number of obfiinate and unjuft perfons, who oppofed it 
merely from a view of private intcreft. 

He was far from being fatisfied with the ftate of affairs 
which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens had long 
been foftened by indolence and a voluptuous life; and the 

King himfelf, who was fond of tranquillity, had entirely neg- 
lefted public affairs. No perfon whatever had teftified any 
regard for the public good, every individual being folely 
intent upon his particular intereft, and the aggrandizement 
of his family at the public expence. Inftead of any care 
in difciplining the young people, and forming their temper- 
ante, patience, and the equality of freemen, it was even dan¬ 
gerous-to mention any thing of that nature, as Agis himfelf 
had perifhed by attempting to introduce it among them. 

It is alfo faid, that Cleomenes, who was ft ill very young, 
had heard fome philofophical leftures at the time when Sphe- 
rus, who came from the banks of the Borifthenes, fettled in 
Lacedaemon, and applied himfelf, in a very fuccefsful man¬ 
ner, to the inftruftion of youth. This perfon was one of 
the principal difciples of Zeno the Citian.* The ftoic phi- 
lofophy, which he then profeffed, was exceedingly proper to 
infufc courage and noble fentiments in the mind; but, at 
the fame time, was capable of dangerous effefts in a difpofition 
naturally warm and impetuous; and, on the other hand, might 
be rendered very beneficial by being grafted on a mild and 
moderate charafter. 

After the death of Leonidas, who did not long furvive 
the condemnation and murder of Agis, his fon Cleomenes 
fucceeded him in the throne; and though he was then very 
young, it gave him pain to confidcr that he had only the 
empty title of king, while the whole authority was engroffed 
by the Ephori, who (hamefully abufed their power. He then 
grew felicitous to change the form of government; and as he 
was fenfiblc that few perfons were difpofed to concur with 
him in that view, he imagined the accomplifhnicnt of it 
would be facilitated by a war, and therefore endeavoured 
to embroil his city with the Achzeans, who, very fortunately 
for his purpofc, had given Sparta fome occafions ot complaint 
againft them. 


A. M. 
3762. 
Ant. J. C. 
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Aratus, from the firft moments of his adminiftration, had 
been induftrious to negociate a league between all the Hates 
of Peloponnefus, through a perfuafion, that if he fucceeded 
in that attempt, they would have nothing to fear for the 
future from a foreign enemy; and this was the only point 
to which all his meafures tended. All the other ftates, ex- 
cept the Lacedaemonians, the people of Elis, and thofe of 
Arcadia, who had efpoufed the party of the Lacedaemonians, 
had acceded to this league. Aratus, foon after the death of 
Leonidas, began to harafs the Arcadians, in order to make an 
experiment of the Spartan courage, and at the fame time to 
make it evident, that he defpifed Cleomenes, as a young man 
without the leaft experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this a£t of 
hoftility, they caufed their troops to take the field under the 
command of Cleomenes; they indeed were not numerous, 
but the confideration of the general by whom they were 
commanded, infpired them with all imaginable ardour for the 
war. The Achaeans marched againft him with twenty thou- 
fand foot, and a thoufand horfe, under the command of 
Ariftomachus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pal- 
lantium, a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle; but 
Aratus was fo intimidated with the bravery of this proceeding, 
that he prevailed upon the general not to hazard an engage¬ 
ment, and then made a retreat; which drew upon him very 
fevere reproaches from his own troops, and lharp raillery 
from the enemy, whofe numbers did not amount to five thou¬ 
fand men in the whole. The courage of Cleomenes was fo 
much railed by this retreat, that he affumed a loftier air 
amongft his citizens, and reminded them of an expreffion ufcd 
by one of their ancient kings, who laid, “ That the Lacedae¬ 
monians never inquired after the numbers of their enemies, 
but where thfcy were.” He afterwards defeated the Achaeans 
in a fecond encounter; but Aratus taking the advantage even 
of his defeat, like an experienced general, turned his arms im¬ 
mediately againft Mantinaea, and before the enemy could 
have any fufpicion of his defign, made himfelf mailer of that 
city, and put a garrifon into it. 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to think feri- 
oufiy on the execution of his former defign, and had credit 
enough to caufc Archidamus, the brother of Agis to be re- 
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called from MelTene. As that prince was descended from 
the other royal houfe of Sparta, he had an inconteftable right 
to the crown ; and Cleomenes was perfuaded, that the autho¬ 
rity of the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, 
when the throne oi Sparta Ihould be filled by its two kings, 
whofe union would enable them to counterbalance their 
power. But, unhappily for his purpofe, the fame perfons 
who had been guilty of the death of Agis, found means to 
afTa/Tinate his brother Archidamus.* 

Cleomenes, loon after this event, gained a new advantage 
over the Achaeans, in an aftion near Megalopolis, wherein 
Lyfiades was llain, in confequence of engaging too far in the 
purfuit of the Lacedaemonians, who had been repul fed when 
the encounter firft began. This viftory was very honourable 
to the young King, and increafed his reputation to a great 
degree. He then imparted his defign to a final 1 number 
of feleft and faithful friends, who ferved him in a very 
feafonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he con¬ 
certed his march fo as to enter the city when the Ephori were 
at fupper; at which time, a fet of perfons who had been 
chofen for that aftion, entered the hall with their drawn 
fwords, and killed four of thefe magiftrate$,+ with ten of 
thole who had taken arms for their defence. Agefilaus, who 
had been left for dead on the fpot, found means to fave 
himfelf; after which no other perfon whatever fuftained 
any violence; and, indeed, what had been already committed 
was fulficicnt. 

The next day, Cleomenes caufed the names of fourfcorc 
citizens, whom he intended to banifh, to be fixed up in 
places of public refort. He alfo removed from the hall ot 
audience all the feats of the Ephori, except one, where he 
determined to place himfelf, in order to render jultice; and 
alter he had convoked an aflembly of the people, he ex¬ 
plained to them his rcafons for the conduft lie had purfued ; 
representing to them, in what an enormous manner the 
Ephori had abufed their power, by fuppreffing all lawful 
authority, and not only banifhing their kings, but even in 


* Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himfelf caufed him to be aftsil- 
finated, 1, v. p. 3R3. & 1. viii. p. 511. 

*t This mu gilt racy was com po fed of five Rpliori. 
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caufing them to be deltroyed without the leaft form of juf- 
tice ; and menacing thofe who were mod defirous of behold- 
ing Sparta in the mod excellent and mod divine form of 
government. He then added, that the conduft he purfued 
rendered it fufficiently evident, that, inftead of confulting 
his own particular intereft, his whole endeavours were em¬ 
ployed to promote that of the citizens, and revive among 
them the difcipline and equality which the wife Lycurgus 
had formerly eftablifhed, and from whence Sparta had 
derived ail her glory and reputation. 

When he had exprefled himfelf in this manner, he imme¬ 
diately configned his whole eftate to the people as their com¬ 
mon property, and was feconded in that action by Megiftones, 
his father-in-law, who was very rich. The reft of his friends, 
in conjunftion with all the other citizens, then complied with 
this example, and the lands were diftributed agreeably to the 
intended plan. He even affigned a portion to each of thofe 
who had been banifhed, and promifed to recall them as foon 
as affairs could be fettled in a ftate of tranquillity. He then 
filled up the proper number of citizens with perfons of the 
beft chara&er in all the adjacent parts, and raffed four thou¬ 
sand foot, whom he taught to ufe lances inftead of javelins, 
and to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with leather 
ftraps buckled on, as had before been the cuftom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children; 
in order to which he endeavoured to re-eftablifh the Laconic 
difcipline, wherein the philofopher Spherus was very affiftant 
to him. The exercifes and public meals foon refumed their 
ancient order and gravity ; mod of the citizens voluntarily 
embracing this wife, noble, and regular method of life, to 
which the reft, whofe number was veiy inconfiderable, were 
foon obliged to conform. In order alfo to (often the name 
of monarch, and to avoid exafperating the citizens, he ap¬ 
pointed his brother Euclidas king with him; which is the 
firft inftance of the adminiftration of the Spartan govern¬ 
ment by two kings of the fame houfe at one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achaeans were 
perfuaded he would not prefume to quit Sparta, amidft the 
diflatisfa&ions occafioned by the novelties he had introduced 
into the government, thought nothing could be more honour¬ 
able and advantageous to him, than to let them fee how much 
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he was efteemed by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, 
and what confidence he entertained, that the new changes 
had not alienated the minds of the people from him. He firft 
advanced into the territories of Megalopolis; where his troops 
committed great devaftations, and gained a very confiderable 
booty. To thefe ravages he added infults, caufing public 
games and (hows to be exhibited for the fpace of a whole day, 
in the fight of the enemy ; not that he had any real fatisfa&ion 
in fucii a conduft, but only intended to convince them, by 
this contemptuous bravado, how much he afTured himfelf of 
being viftorious over them. 

Though it was very cuftomary, in thofc times, to fee troops 
of comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, his 
camp was perfeftly free from all fitch diffolute proceedings, 
the youths of his army paffed the greateft part of their time 
in exercifing themfelves, and the old men were induflrious to 
form and inltruft them. Their very relaxations from thofe 
employments were devoted to inftru&ive and familiar con- 
verfations, feafoned with fine and delicate railleries, which 
were always modell and never rendered offenfivc by injurious 
reflections. In a word, they were entirely conformable to the 
laws by which the wife legiflator of Sparta had been careful 
to regulate conventions. 

Cleoinenes himfelf appeared like the matter who thus 
formed the citizens, not fo much by his difeourfe, as his 
example in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in it 
fuperior to that of the mcancfl of his iubjc&s, an affe&ing 
model of wifdom and abflinence, which facilitated beyond 
expreflion his accomplifhment of tlie great things he per¬ 
formed in Greece. Tor thofe whofe affairs carried them to the 


courts of other kings, did not admire their riches and magni¬ 
ficence, fo much as they detcfled their imperious pride, arid 
the haughrinefs with which they treated thofe who approached 
them. On the contrary, no fuch offenfivc manners were 
ever experienced in the court of Cleoinenes. He appeared 
m a very plain habit, and almoft without officers: the audi¬ 
ences he gave were as long as the people who applied to him 


c °nld defire: he gave all manner of perfons a very agree- 
a hle reception, without treating any body with an air of 
aullerity. This affable and engaging behaviour gained him 
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the univerfal love and veneration of his people, in which 
the true grandeur and merit of a king undoubtedly confift. 

His table was extremely Ample and frugal, and truly laco¬ 
nic. No mufic was ever introduced there; nor did anyone 
defire it, as his converfation well fupplied its place; and it is 
certain that thofe who are capable of difcourfing well, may 
pafs their time very agreeably without hearing fongs. Cleo- 
menes never failed to enliven thofe repafls, either by propo- 
fing curious and important queflions, or relating fbme ufeful 
and agreeable piece of hiflory; feafoning the whole with a deli¬ 
cate vein.of wit and gaiety. He thought it neither an argument 
of a prince’s merit or glory to attach men to his intereft by the 
attraftions of riches, and fplendid tables; whereas-the ability of 
gaining their hearts by the amiable power of difcourfe, and 
the charms ot a commerce, in which freedom of thought, and 
fincerity of manners, always prevailed, was confidered by him 
as a truly royal quality. 

A. M. This affable and engaging difpofition of Cleomenes fecured 
Ant. 7 y*C. him the affe&ion of all the troops, and infpired them with 

fuch an ardour for his fervice, as feemed to have rendered 
them invincible. He took feveral places from the Achaeans, 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almoft as 
far as Pherae, with intention either to give them battle, or 
diferedit Aratus as a pufillanimous leader, who had fled from 
his enemy, and abandoned all their flat country to be plun¬ 
dered. The Achaeans having taken the field with all their 
troops, and encamped in the territories of Dymae, Cleomenes 
followed them thither, and harafiecl them perpetually with fo 
much intrepidity, as at laft compelled them to come to a 
battle, wherein lie obtained a complete vitlory; for he put 
their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and took a 
great number of priloners. 

f The Achaeans were extremely dejeflcd at thefe feverc 
Ioffes, and began to be apprehenfive of the greateft calamities 
from Sparta, cfpecially if fhe fhould happen to be fupporteJ 
by the /Etolians, according to the rumour which then pre¬ 
vailed. Aratus, who had ufually been defied general ever) 
other year, refufed to charge himfclf with that commifliou 
when he was chofcn again, and Timoxenes was fubftitiued in 


f Plut. in Cleoni. p, Six, Idem, in Amt. p. io^l. 
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his Head. The Achaeans feverely cenfured the condufl of 
Aratus on this occafion, and with great juftice, as he, who 
was confidered by them as their pilot, had now abandoned 
the helm of his veffel amidft a threatening tempcft, wherein it 
would have been proper and glorious for him to have feifed 
it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of feveral 
great examples related in hiftory, and when he ought to have 
been folely folicitous to fave the ftate at the expence of his 
own life. If he had even defpaired of retrieving the affairs 
of the Achaeans, he ought rather to have fubmitted to Clea* 
menes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, than 
to call in the affiftance of foreigners, and make them mafters 
of Peloponnefus, as will foon appear to have been the event: 
jealoufy, however, extinguifhes all prudent refleftions, and 
a malady not to be cured by reafon alone. 

The Achasans being reduced to the laft extremities, and 
efpecially after the lofs of the firft battle, fent ambaffadors to 
Cleomenes to negociate a peace. The King feemed at firft 
determined to impofe very rigid terms upon them; but after¬ 
wards difpatched an embaffy on his part, and only demanded 
to be appointed general of the Achasan league, promifing on 
that condition to accommodate all differences between them, 
and reflore the prifoners and places he had taken from 
them. The Achaeans, who were very inclinable to accept 
of peace oil thofe terms, defired Cleomenes to be prefent at 
Lerna, where they were to hold a general alfembly, in order 
to conclude the treaty. The King fet out accordingly for 
that place, but an unexpefted accident, which happened to 
him, prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured to 
improve it in fuch a manner as to hinder the negociation 
from being renewed. He imagined, that as he had poffeffed 
the chief authority in the Achaean league for the fpace of 
thirty-three years, it would be very difhonourable in him to 
fuffer a young man to graft himfclf upon him, and diveft him 
of all his glory and power, by fupplanting him in a com¬ 
mand lie had acquired, augmented, and retained for fo many 
years, 1 hefe confidcrations induced him to ufe all his efforts 
to difluade the Acluuans from the conditions propofed to 
them by Cleomenes : but as he had the mortification to find 
himfelt incapable ot conciliating them with this view, bccaufe 
they dreaded the bravery and uncommon fuccefs of Clco- 
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menes, and likcwife thought the Lacedaemonians were very 
reafonable in their intentions to reitore Peloponnefus to its 
ancient Rate, he had recourfe to an expedient which no 
Grecian ought to have approved, and was extremely dif. 
honourable in a man of his rank and chara&er. His defign 
was to call in the afliftance of Antigonus King of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable confequence make him matter of Greece. 

8 He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great caufe to be 
diffatisfied with his former proceedings: but he was ftnfible 
that princes may be properly Laid to have neither friends nor 
enemies, and that they form their fentiments of things by the 
ftandard of their own intereft. He, however, would not 
openly enter into a negociation of this nature, nor propofe it 
as from himfeif; becaufe he knew that if it fhould happento 
prove unfuccefsful, he mutt inevitably incur all the odium; 
and befides, it would be making a plain declaration to the 
Achaeans, that if he had not abfolutely defpaired of retrieving 
their affairs, he would not advife them to have recourfe to their 


profefled enemy. He, therefore, concealed his real views, 
like an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded by 
indireft and fccret methods. As the city of Megalopolis was 
neareft in fituation to Sparta, it lay moil expofed to the in* 
curfions of the enemy, and the inhabitants began to think 
themfelves fufficicnt fufferers by the war, as the Achaeans 
were fo far from being in a condition to fupport them, that 
they were unable to defend themfelves. Nicophanes and 
Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had 
brought over to his feheme, made a propofal in the council o( 
that city, for demanding permiffion of the Achseans, to im¬ 
plore the afliftance of Antigonus. This motion was imme¬ 
diately affented to, and the Aclueans granted them the per- 
miflion they defired. Thcfe two citizens were then deputed 
to be the me hungers ot that propofal, and Aratus had been 


careful to (umifh them with fufficicnt inflruftions before¬ 


hand. When they received audience of Antigonus, they 
lightly touched upon the particulars which related to their 
city, and then flrongly infilled, in conformity to their inflruc- 
tions, on the imminent danger to which the King himfeif would 
be expofed, fhould the alliance which was then talked of be- 


5 Uolyb, 1. ii. p. 133 -1.to. 
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tween the yEtolians and Cleomenes, take efTcft. They then 
reprefented to him, that if the united forces of thofe two Rates 
fliould have thofe advantages over the Achaeans, wliich they 
expefted to obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would 
never be fatisfied witli the mere conqueft of Peloponnefus, a<* 
it was evident that he afpired at the empire of all Greece, 
which it would be iinpoflible for him to feife, without entirely 
deftroying the authority of the Macedonians. To thefe re- 
monflrances they added, that if the ^Etolians fhould not happen 
to join Cleomenes, the Achzeans would be capable of fup- 
porting themfelves with their own forces, and fhould have no 
caufe to trouble the king with their importunities for his 
affiftance; but if, on the other hand, fortune fliould prove 
averfe to them, and permit the confederacy between thofe two 
ftates to take effeft, they mull then intreat him not to be an 
unconcerned fpeftator of the ruin of Peloponnefus, which 
might even be attended with fatal confequences to himfelf. 
They alfo took care to infinuate to the king, that Aratus 
would enter into all his meafures, and give him, in due time, 
fufficient fecurity for his own fidelity and good intentions. 

Antigonus highly approved all thefe reprefentations, and 
feifed with pleafure the opportunity that was now offered 
him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece. This had always 
been the policy of the fucceffors of Alexander, who, by de¬ 
claring themfelves kings, had converted the frame of their 
refpeftive governments into monarchy. They were fenfible 
that it nearly concerned them to oppofe all fuch ftates as had 
any inclination to retain their liberty, and the form of popular 
government; and wherever they found themfelves in no cor 
dition to extinguifli thefe, they attempted to weaken them at 
leaft, and to render the people incapable of forming any con- 
fulerable enterprifes, by lowing the feeds of divifion between 
republics and free ftates, and engaging them in wars again ft 
each other, in order to render themfelves neeelfary to them, 
and prevent their fluking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting 
their lorccs. h Polybius, fpeaking ot one of thefe princes, 
declares in exprefs terms, that he paid large pen (ions to 
feveral tyrants in Greece, who were prolcllcd enemies to 

liberty.* 
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It cannot, therefore, be thought furprifing, that Antigonus 
fhould prove fo tra&able to the folicitations and demands of 
the Megalopolitans. He wrote them an obliging letter, 
wherein he promifed to aflilt them, provided the Achaeans 
would confent to that proceeding. The inhabitants of Me¬ 
galopolis were tranfported at the happy refult of their nego- 
ciation, and immediately difpatchcd the fame deputies to the 
general affembly of the Achaeans, in order to inform that 
people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and to prefs 
them to put their interefls immediately into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himfelf in private for the 
malterly llroke by which he had fucceeded in his intrigue, and 
to find Antigonus not poffeffed with any impreffions to his 
prejudice, as he hadreafon to apprehend. He wifhed, indeed, 
to have had no occafion lor his affiftance; and though neceffity 
obliged him to have recourfe to that prince, he was willing to 
guard againlt the imputation of thofe meafures, and for having 
them fcem to have been concerted by the Achaeans without 
any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced into 
tlie affembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, and related all 
the particulars of the obliging reception he had given them; 
with the affcftion and efteem he had expreffed for the 
Achaeans, and the advantageous offers he made them. They 
concluded with defiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achaeans would invite Antigonus to be prefent as foon as pofli- 
blein their affembly; and every one feemedto approve of that 
motion. Aratus then rofe up, and after he had reprefented 
the voluntary goodnefs of the king in the flrongeft light, and 
commended the fentiments that prevailed in the affembly, he 
intimated to them, that there was no neceffity for precipitating 
any thing; that it would be very honourable for die republic 
to endeavour to terminate her wars by her own forces; and 
that if any calamitous accident fliould render her incapable of 
doing fo, it would then be time enough to have recourfe to her 
friends. This advice was generally approved; and it was 
concluded, that the Achxans fliould employ only their own 
forces in fupporting the prefent war. 

1 The events of it were, however, very unfavourable to 

' Plut. in CU'oiti, p. H14, 815. Plut. ill Arnt. p. ioj; f 
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them; for Cleomenes made himfelf mafler of feveral cities* 
of Peloponnefus, of which Argos was the mod confiderable, 
and at laft feifed Corinth, but not the citadel. The Achaeans 
had then no longer time for deliberation; Antigonus was called 
in to their affiftance, and they came to a refolution to deliver up 
the citadel to him, without which he would never have engaged 
in that expedition; for he wanted a place of ftrength, and 
there was none which fuited him fo cffcttually as that, as well 
on account of its advantageous fituation between two feas, 
#5 its fortifications, which rendered it almoft impregnable. 
Aratus fent his fon to Antigonus among the other hollages. 
That prince advanced by long marches with an army of 
twenty thoufand foot, and fourteen hundred horfe. Aratus 
fet out by fea with the principal officers of the league, to 
meet Antigonus at the city of Pcgse, unknown to the enemy; 
and when that prince was informed of his arrival in perfon, 
he advanced to him, and rendered him all the honours due 
to a general of diftinguifhed rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, inltead of attempting to defend the paflage of 
the Ifthmus, thought it more advifeable to throw up trenches, 
and raife ftrong walls to fortify the pafles of the Onian 
mountains,t and to harafs the enemy by frequent attacks, 
rather than hazard a battle with fuch well-difciplined and 
warlike troops. This conduft of the King of Sparta re¬ 
duced Antigonus to great extremities, for he had not pro¬ 
vided himfelf with any confiderable quantity of provifions. 
and found it not very practicable to force the pades defended 
by Cleomenes: the only expedient, therefore, to which Anti¬ 
gonus could have recourfc in this perplexity, was to advance 
to the promontory of Hcrasa, and from thence to tranfport his 
army by fea to Sycion, which would require a confiderable 
fpace of time, as well as great preparations, which could not 
cafily be made. 

While Antigonus was embarraffed in this manner, fomc 
friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night by fea, and 
informed him, that the people of Argos had revolted againlt 
Cleomenes, and were then befieging the citadel. Aratus 
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having likewife received fifteen hundred men from Antigo* 
nus, fet out by fea and arrived at Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of thefe proceedings 
about nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached Me- 
giftones with two thou fan d men, to fuccour his party at 
Argos as foon as pofTible; after which he induftrioufly 
watched the motions of Antigonus; and to animate the 
Corinthians, allured them, that the diforders, which had 
lately happened at Argos, were no more than a flight commo¬ 
tion, excited by a few mutinous perfons, which would cafily 
be lupprefled. In this however he was deceived, for Mcgif- 
tones having been (lain in a fkirmifh, as foon as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedaemonian garrifon was reduced to the laft 
extremity, and leveral couriers had been lent from thofe 
troops to demand immediate a Alliance from the Spartan army. 
Cleomenes being then apprehendve that the enemies, if they 
fhould happen to make them (elves mailers of Argos, would 
fliut up all the pafles again ft him; by ./which means they 
would be ina condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, 
and even to form the fiege of Sparta, which would then be 
without defence; he, therefore, thought it advifeable to 
decamp, and inarched with all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, foon after this retreat of the Lacedaemonians, 
entered the place, and lean ed it to himfelf with a good garri¬ 
fon. Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Argos, before 
the revolters had any fufpicion of his approach, and at firft 
fucceedcd fo far, as to fcale feveral parts of the town, where 
he forced fome ot the enemies' troops to fave themfelves by 
flight; but Aratus having entered the city on one fide, and 
King Antigonus appearing with all Iris troops on the other, 
Cleomenes retired to Maminea. 


During the continuance of his march, he received advice 
in the evening from couriers at Tcgca, which affefled him 
as much as all his iormer misfortunes. They acquainted him 
with the death ot his con fort Agiatis, from whom he had 
never been able to ablent himfelf a whole campaign, even 
when his expeditions were molt fuccefsful; and fuch was his 
tcndcruefs and ell com for her, that it had always been cuf- 
tomary tor him to make frequent returns to Sparta to enjoy the 
pica lure of her company. The next morning he renewed 
(1 eh by dawn, and arrived early at Sparta, where, alter 
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he had devoted fome moments in pouring out his forrows to 
his mother and children in his own houfe, he refumed the 
management of public affairs. 

Much about the fame time, Ptolemy, who had promifed 
to affift him in the war, fent to him to demand his mother and 
children as hoftages. It was a long time before Cleomenes 
could prefume to acquaint his parent with the king oi Egypt’s 
demand, and though he frequently went to vifit her, with an 
intention to explain himfelf to her, he never had refolution 
enough to enter upon the fubjeft. His mother obfervingthe 
perplexity in which he appeared, began to entertain fome 
fufpicion of the caufe: for mothers have generally a great 
{hare of penetration, with reference to their children. She 
inquired of thofe who were moft intimate with him, whether 
her fon did not defire fomething from her, which he could 
not prevail upon himfelf to communicate to her? And when 
Cleomenes had at laft the refolution to open the affair to her; 
“ How, my fon,” faid lhe with a fmile, “ is this the fecret 
you wanted courage to difclofe to me? Why, in the name 
of heaven, did you not immediately caufe me to be put on 
board fome veffel, and fent, without a moment’s delay, to 
any part of the world, where my perfon may be ufeful to 
Sparta, before old age confumes and dellroys it in languor 
and inatlion V 3 

When the preparations for her voyage were completed, 
Crateficlea (for fo the mother of Cleomenes was called) 
took her fon apart, a few moments before lhe entered the 
veffel, and led him into the temple of Neptune- There lhe 
held him a great while clafped in her arms, and after lhe had 
bathed his face with a tender flow of tears, lhe recommended 
the liberty and honour of his country to his care. When 
Hie faw him weep in the excels of his anguilh at that melan¬ 
choly parting; “ King of Lacedaemon,” laid lhe, “let us dry 
our tears, that no perlon, when we quit the temple, may fee 
us weep, or do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For this is 
in our power; events are in the hands of Gon.” When 
/he had expreffed hcrfelf to this effeft, lhe coinpofed her 
countenance, led her infant grandfon to the (hip, and com¬ 
manded the pilot to fail that moment from the port. 

As foon as lhe arrived at Egypt, lhe was informed that 
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Ptolemy, having received an embaffy from Antigonus was 
fatisfied with the propofals made by that prince; and fhe had 
likewife intelligence, that her fon Clcomenes was folicited 
by the Achzeans to conclude a treaty between them and 
Sparta, but that he durft not put an end to the war without 
the confent of Ptolemy, becaufe he was apprehenfive for his 
mother, who was then in the power of that king. When (he 
had been fully inftrufted in thefe particulars, Hie font exprefs 
orders to her fon, to tranfaft, without the lead tear or hefita- 
tion, whatever he imagined would prove beneficial and 
glorious to Sparta, and not to fuffer himfelf to be difeon- 
certed by his apprehenfions of the treatment an ancient 
woman and a little infant might fuftain from Ptolemy. 
Such were the fentiments which even the women of Sparta 
thought it their glory to cherifh. 

k Antigonus, in the mean time, having made himfelf maf- 
terofTegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and feveral other cities; 
Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the neceffity of defend¬ 
ing Laconia, permitted all the Helots who were capable of 
paying five minee (about ten pounds fterling) to purchafe their 
freedom. From this contribution he raifed five hundred 
talents (about one hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds 
fterling) and armed two thoufand of thefe Helots after the 
Macedonian manner, in order to oppofe them to the Lcucaf- 
pides of Antigonus; he then formed an enterprise, which 
certainly no one could have expefted from him. The city 
of Megalopolis was very confiderable at that time, and even 
not inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con¬ 
certed meafurcs for furprifing this city, and to take it with¬ 
out any ogpofition; and as Antigonus had font mod of his 
troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, while he himfell 
continued at Egium, to afiifi; in the affembly of the Acbscans. 
the king of Sparta juftly fuppofed, that the garrilbn of the city 
could not be very ftrong at that time, nor their guards very 
ftrift in their duty, as they were not apprehenfive of any in¬ 
ful t from an enemy lb weak as himfelf; and, confcquently, 
that if he proceeded with expedition in his defign, Antigone 

who was then at the diftancc of three days* march from the 
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place, would be Incapable of affording it any afliftance. The 
event fucceeded according to the plan he hadprojefted; for as 
he arrived at the city by night, he fcaled the walls, and made 
himfelf matter of the place without any oppofition. Mott ot 
the inhabitants retired to MefTene, with their wives and 
children, before their enemies had any thoughts of purfuing 
them; and Antigonus was not informed of this accident, till 
it was too late to retrieve it. 

Cleomcnes. out of a generofity of mind which has few ex¬ 
amples in hittory, font a herald to acquaint the people of 
Megalopolis, that he would reltore them thepoffeflion of their 
city, provided they would renounce the Achaean league, and 
enter into a friendfhip and confederacy with Sparta; but as 
advantageous as this offer feemed, they could not prevail on 
thcmfelvcs to accept it, but rather chofe to be deprived of 
their eftates, as well as of the monuments of their anceftors, 
and the temples of their gods; in a word, to fee themfelves 
diverted of all that was moil dear and valuable to them, than 
to violate the faith they had fworn to their allies. The 
famous Philopcemen, whom we fhall frequently have occafion 
to mention in the fequel of this hittory, and who was then 
at Meffene, contributed not a little to this generous refo- 
lution. Who could ever expc£i to difeover fo much greatnefs 
of foul, and fuch a noble call of thought, from the very dregs 
of Greece, for by that name the times of which we now treat 
may juftly be deferibed, when we compare them with the 
glorious ages of Greece united and triumphant, when even 
the luftre of its viftorics was loft in the fplendor of its 

virtues! 


This refufal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged Clc- 
omencs, who, till the moment he received their anfwer, 
had not only fpared the city, but bad even been careful to pre¬ 
vent the foldiers from committing the Icaft diforder; but his 
anger was then inflamed to fuch a degree, that he aban¬ 
doned the place to pillage, and lent all the Rallies and pi&urcs 
to his own city. He alio demolilhed the greateft part of 
the walls, with the ftrongeft quarters, and then marched his 
troops back to Sparta. The defolation of the city extremely 
aftliffed the Achacans, who confirlcred their inability to affill 
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fuch faithful allies, as a crime for which they ought to re¬ 
proach themfelves. 


This people was foon fenfible, that by imploring the aid 
of Antigonus, they had fubjefted themfelves to an imperious 
mafter, who made their liberties the price of his aid. He 
compelled them to pafs a decree, which prohibited them 
from writing to any king, or fending an embafly without his 


permiflion; and he obliged them to furnifh provifions and pay 
for the garrifon he had put into the citadel of Corinth, 


which, in reality, was making them pay for their own 
chains, for this citadel was the very place which kept them 
in fubjeflion. They had abandoned themfelves to flavery in 
fo abjeft a manner, as even to offer facrifices and libations, 
and exhibit public games in honour of Antigonus; and 
Aratus was no longer regarded by them. Antigonus fet up 
in Argos all the ftatues of thofe tyrants* which Aratus had 
thrown down, and dellroyed all thofe which had been erefted 


in honour of the perfons who furprifed the citadel of Corinth, 
except one, which was that of Aratus himfelf; and all the 
intreaties of this general could not prevail upon the king 
to defift from fuch a proceeding. The fight of thefe tranf* 
aftions gave him the utmoft anxiety; but he was no longer 
mafter of affairs, and fuffered a juft punilhment for fub- 
jefiing himfelf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigonus 
alfo took the city of Mantinea, and when he had moft in¬ 


humanly murdered a great number of the citizens, and fold 


the reft into captivity, he abandoned the place to the Argives, 
in order to its being repeopled by them, and even charged 
Aratus with that comrriiftion, who had the meannefs to call 


this new inhabited city * by the name of him who had (hewn 
himfelf its moft cruel enemy. A fad, and, at the fame time, 
a falutary example, which (hows that when once a perfon ha; 
confented to (loop to a (late of fervitude, he fees hiinfcl 1 
daily compelled to defeend lower, without knowing when 
or how to ftop. 

Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his re¬ 
public with (hackles, was guilty of an unpardonable crime 
the enormity of which no great quality, nor any fbininf 
afdion, can ever extenuate. He afctcd thus merely througf 
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jealoufy of his rival Cleomenes, wliofe glory, and the fuperi- 
ority that young prince had obtained over him by the fuccefs 
of his arms, were infupportable to him. What, fays Plutarch, 
did Cleomenes demand of the Achseans, as the foie prelimi¬ 
nary to the peace he offered them ? Was it not their election 
of him for their general ? And did he not demand that 
with a view to complete the welfare of their cities, and fecurc 
to them the enjoyment of their liberties, as a teftimony of his 
gratitude for fo fignal an honour, and fo glorious a title? If, 
therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abfolutely necef- 
fary for them to have chofen either Cleomenes or Antig- 
onus, or in other words, a Greek or a Barbarian, for the 
Macedonians were confidered as fuch; in a word, if they 
were obliged to have a matter, would not the meaneft citizen 


of Sparta have been preferable to the greateft of the Macedo¬ 
nians ; at leaft, in the opinion of thofe who had any regard 
to the honour and reputation of Greece ? Jealoufy, how¬ 
ever, extinguifhed all thofe fentiments in the mind of Ara- 
tus; fo difficult is it to behold fuperior merit with an eye of 
fatisfa&ion and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not feem to fubmit to 
Cleomenes, nor confent that a King of Sparta defeended 
from Hercules, and a king who had lately re-effablifhed the 
ancient difeipline of that city, fhould add to his other titles, 
that of captain-general of the Achaeans, called in a ftranger, 
to whom he had formerly profefled himfelf a mortal enemy; 
in confequence of which he filled Peloponnefus with thofe 
very Macedonians whom he had made it his glory to expel 
from thence in his youth. He even threw himfelf at their 
feet, and all Achaia, by his example, fell prottrate before 
them, as an indication of their promptitude to accomplifh the 
commands of their imperious matters. In a word, from a 


man accuftomed to liberty, he became an abjeft and fervile 
flatterer ; he had the bafenefs to offer facrifices to Antigonus, 
and placed himfelf at the head of a proccffion crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, joining at the fame time in hymns to the 
honour ot that prince, and rendering by thefe low adula¬ 
tions that homage to a mortal man, which none but the 
Divinity can claim, and even to a man who then carried death 
in his hofoin, and was ready to fink into putrefattion ; for he 
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fumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in 
other refpefts, and had fhewn himfelf to be an extraordinary 
perfon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, we fee a deplorable inftance of human frailty ; which 
amidft the luftre of fo many rare and excellent qualities 
could not form the plan of a virtue exempt from blame. 

1 We have already obferved, that Antigonus had font 
his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. Cleomenes, at 
the return of fpring, formed an enterprife, which in the opi¬ 
nion of the vulgar, was the refult of temerity and folly; 
but, according to Polybius, a competent judge in affairs of 
that nature, it was concerted with all imaginable prudence 
and fagacity. As he was fenfible that the Macedonians 
were difperfed in their quarters, and that Antigonus paffed 
the winter feafon with his friends at Argos, without any 
other guard than an inconfklerable number of foreign troops; 
he made an irruption into the territories of Argos, in order 
to lay them wafte. He conceived at the fame time, that if 
Antigonus fhould be fo much affefted with the apprehenfions 
of ignominy as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be 
defeated; and that, on the other hand, if he fhould decline 
fighting, he would lofe all his reputation with the Achaeans, 
while the Spartans, on the contrary, would be rendered more 
daring and intrepid. The event fucceeded according to 
his expe&ations; for as the whole country was ruined by the 
devaflations of his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage 
and impatience, affembled in a tumultuous manner at the 
palace gate, and with a murmuring tone preffed the king 
either to give their enemies battle, or refign the command of 
his troops to thofe who were lefs timorous than himfelf. 
Antigonus, on the other hand, who had fo much of the pru¬ 
dence and prefence of mind effential to a great general, as to 
be fenfible that the difhonourablc part of one in his Ration, 
did not confifl in hearing himfelf reproached, but in ex- 
pofing himfelf ralhly, and without rcafon, and in quitting 
certainties for chance, refufed to take the field, and perfiflcd 
in his relolution not to fight. Cleomenes therefore led up 
his troops to the walls ot Argos, and when lie had laid the 
flat country wafle, marched his army back to Sparta, 
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This expedition redounded very much to his honour, and 
even obliged his enemies to confefs that he was an excellent 
general, and a perfon of the higheft merit and capacity in the 
conduft of the moft arduous affairs. In a word, they could 
never lufficiently admire his manner of oppofing the forces of 
a Angle city to the whole power of the Macedonians, united 
with that of Peloponnefus, notwithstanding the immenfe fup- 
plies which had been furnifhed by the king; and efpecially 
when they confidered that he had not only preferved Laconia 
free from all infults, but had even penetrated into the terri¬ 
tories of his enemies, where he ravaged the country, and made 
himfelf mafter of feveral great cities. This they were per- 
fuaded could not be the effeft of any ordinary abilities in the 
art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of foul. A 
misfortune however unhappily prevented him from re-in¬ 
flating Sparta in her ancient power, as will be evident in the 


Sect. V. The celebrated battle of Selafia> wherein Antigonus 
defeats Cleomenes , who retires into Egypt. Antigonus makes 
himfelf wafer of Sparta , and treats that city with great 
humanity. The death of that prince , who is fucceeded by 
Philip , the fon of Demetrius . The death of Ptolemy E verge tes^ 
to wliofe throne Ptolemy Philopator Jiicceeds. A great earth¬ 
quake at Rhodes. The noble gencrojity of thofe princes and 
cities who contributed to the reparation of the Ioffes the 
Rhodians had f uflained by that calamity. The fate of the 
famous Col off us. 


m HP HE Macedonians and Achasans having quitted their 
A quarters in the fuminer feafon, Antigonus put himfelf 
at the head of them, and advanced into Laconia. His army 
was compofed of twenty-eight ihoufand foot, and twelve 
hundred horfe; but that of Cleomenes did not amount to 
more thantwenty thoufand men. As the latter of thefe two 
princes exported an irruption from the enemy, he had fortified 
<ill the pa fibs, by porting detachments of his troops in them,' 
and by throwing up intrcnchnients, and cutting'down trees, 
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after which he formed his camp at Selafia. He imagined, 
and with good reafon too, that the enemies would endeavour 
to force a paffage into that country through this avenue, in 
which he was not deceived. This defile was formed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and the other 
that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between them, on 
the banks of which was the road to Sparta. Cleomenes, 
having thrown up a good intrenchment at the foot of thefe 
mountains, ported his brother Euclidas on the eminence of 
Eva, at the head of the allies, and planted Himfelf on Olympus, 
with the Lacedaemonians, and a party of the foreign troops, 
placing, at the fame time, along each bank of the river, a 
detachment of the cavalry, and foreign auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, faw all the partes forti¬ 
fied, and was fenfible, by the manner in which Cleomenes 
had ported his troops, that he had neglefted no precaution 
for defending himfelf and attacking his enemies, and that he 
had formed his camp into Rich an advantageous difpofition, as 
rendered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All this 
abated his ardour for a battle, and can fed him to encamp at a 
fmall diftance, where he had an opportunity of covering his 
troops with a rivulet. He continued there for feveral days, in 
order to view the fituation of the different ports, and found 
the difpofition of the people who compofed the enemy’s army. 
Sometimes he feemed to be forming defigns, which kept 
the enemy in fufpence how to aft, They however were 
always upon their guard, and the fituation of each army equally 
feeured them from infults. At laft both Tides refolved upon 
a dccifive battle. 

It is not eafy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was 
ported fo advantageoulfy at that time, and whofe troops were 
inferior to thofe of the enemy by one third, but were fecure 
of a free communication in their rear, with Sparta, from 
whence they might eafily be fupplied with provifions, fhould 
refolve, without the leart apparent neceffity, to hazard a battle, 
the event of which was to decide the fate of Lacedaemon. 

Polybius indeed feems to intimate the caufc of this pro¬ 
ceeding, when he obferves, that Ptolemy can led Cleomenes 
to be acquainted, that he no longer would liipply him with 
money, and exhorted him at the fame time to conic to an 
accommodation with Antigonus. As Cleomenes therefore 
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was incapable of defraying the expence of this war, and was 
not only in arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a 
very confiderable fum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may confequently fuppofe 
that this fituation of his affairs was his inducement to venture 
a battle. 

When the fignals were given on each fide, Antigonus de¬ 
tached a body of troops, confifiing of Macedonian and Illyrian 
battalions, alternately difpofed, againll thofe of the enemy 
polled on mount Eva. His fecond line confifted of Acar- 
nanians and Cretans, and in the rear of thefe, two thoufand 
Achasans were drawn up as a body of referve. He drew up 
his cavalry along the bank of the river, in order to confront 
thofe of the enemy, and caufed them to be fupported by a 
thoufand of the Achaean foot, and the fame number of Mega- 
lopolitans. He then placed himfelf at the head of the Mace¬ 
donians, and the light armed foreign troops, and advanced 
to mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners 
were difpofed into the firft line; and marched immediately 
before the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into two 
bodies, the one in the rear of the other, becaufe the ground 
would not admit their forming a larger front. 

The aftion began at mount Eva, when the light armed 
troops, who had been ported with an intention to cover and 
fupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obferving that the remote!! 
cohorts of the Achaean forces were uncovered, immediately 
wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Thofe who 
endeavoured to gain the fummit of the mountain, found 
themfelves vigoroufly prefled by the enemy, and in great 
danger, being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a 
higher fituation, at the fame time that they were charged in 
their rear by the foreign troops, who aifaulted them with the 
utmoft impetuofity. Philopoemcn and his citizens were 
polled among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were fupported 
by the Illyrians, and had orders not to move from that poll till 
a particular fignal lliould be given. Philopoemcn obferving 
•that it would not be difficult to fall upon this light infantry 
of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this was the cri¬ 
tical moment for the charge, immediately communicated his 
opinion to fuch of the king’s officers as commanded the 
cavalry. They, however, would not fo much as hear him, 
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merely becaufe he had never commanded, and was then very 
young ; and even treated what he faid as a chimsera. Philo, 
poemen was not diverted from his purpofe by that ufage, but 
at the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to 
follow him, he attacked and repulfed that body of infantry 
with great {laughter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, being difengaged by this 
operation from what before had retarded their motions, boldly 
inarched up the hill to their enemies. Euclidas was then to 
engage with a phalanx, whofe whole force confifted in the 
ftrift union of its parts, the clofenefs of its ranks, the Heady 
and equal force of its numerous and pointed fpears, and the 
uniform impetuofity of that heavy body, that by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 


In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would 
have marched down the mountain with fuch of his troops as 
were lighteft armed and mo ft aftive to have met the phalanx. 
He might eafilv have attacked thofe troops as foon as they 
began to afeend, and would then have harafled them on every 
fide. The inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of 
afeending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled him to 
have opened a paflage through this body of men, and to have 
interrupted their march, by putting their ranks into confufion, 
and breaking their order of battle; he might alfo have fallen 
back by degrees, in order to regain the fummit of the moun¬ 
tain, as the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had 
deprived them of the only advantage they could expert from 
the quality of their arms, and the difpefition of their troops, 
he might have improved the advantage of his poft in fuch a 
manner, as to have eafilv put them to flight. 

Euclidas, inftcad of aiding in this manner, continued on 
the top of the mountain, flattering himfelf, that viftory 
would infallibly attend his arms: he imagined, in all proba¬ 
bility, that the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, the 
caber iL would he for him to precipitate their troops down the 
ftccp declivity: but as he had not referved for his own forces 
a fullicieut extent of ground for any retreat that might happen 
to be neceffary for avoiding the formidable charge of the 
phalanx, which advanced upon him in good order, his troops 
were crowded together in fuch a manner, as obliged him to 
fight on the fummit of the mountain, where they could nut 
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long fuftain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of 
battle into which that infantry formed thcmfelves on the emi¬ 
nence; and as his men could neither retreat nor change 
their ground, they were foon defeated by their enemies. 

During this aftion, the cavalry of each army had alfo en¬ 
gaged. That of the Achaeans behaved themfelves with great 
bravery, and Philopcemen in particular; becaufe they were 
fenfible that the liberties of their republic would be decided 
by this battle. Philopcemen, in the heat of the aflion, had 
his horfe killed under him, and while he fought on foot, his 
armour was pierced through with a javelin; the wound, how¬ 
ever, was not mortal nor attended with any ill confequences. 

The two kings began the engagement on mount Olympus, 
with their light-armed troops and foreign foldiers, of whom 
each of them had about five thoufand. As this aftion was 
performed in the fight of each fovereign and his army, the 
troops emulated each other in fignalizing themfelves, as well 
in parties, as when the battle became general. Man and 
man, and rank to rank, all fought with the utmofl vigour 
and obftinacy. Cleomenes, when he Taw his brother de¬ 
feated, and his cavalry lofing ground in the plain, was appre- 
henfive that the enemy would pour upon him from all quarters; 
and therefore thought it advifeable to level all the intrench- 
ments around his camp, and caufe his whole army to march 
out in front. The trumpets having founded a fignal for the 
light-armed troops to retreat from the trail between the two 
camps, each phalanx advanced with loud fhouts, fhifting 
their lances at the fame time, and began the charge, 
aftion was very hot. One while Lite Macedonians fell back 
before the valour of the Spartans; and thefe, in their turn, 
were unable to fuftain the weight ol the Macedonian phalanx; 
till at lafl the troops ot Antiguans advancing with their lances 
lowered and doled, charged the Lacedaemonians with all the 
iinpetuofity ol a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove 
them Horn their intrcnchments. The defeat then became 
general; the Lacedaemonians Jell in great numbers, and thofe 
who furvived, fled from the field of battle in the greateft dif- 
order. Cleomenes, with only a few horfe, retreated to Sparta, 
flutarch allures us, that mo(l of the foreign troops perifhed 
in this battle, and that no more than two hundred Lacedzemo- 

uianscfcaped out of fix thoufand. 
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It may juftly be faid, that Antigonus derived his fuccefs, in 
fome meafure, from the prudence and bravery of the young 
Philopoemen. His bold refolution to attack the light infantry 
of the enemy with fo few forces as thofe of his own troop, 
contributed to the overthrow of the wing commanded by 
Euclidas, and that drew on the general defeat. This a&ion, 
undertaken by a private captain of horfe, not only without 
orders, but in oppofition to the fuperior officers, and even 
contrary to the command of the general, feems to be atranf- 
greffion of military difcipline; but it ought to be remem¬ 
bered, that the welfare of an army is a circumftance fuperior 
to all other confiderations. Had the general been prefent, he 
himfelf would have given dire&ions for that motion, and the 
delay even of afingle moment, might occafion the impoflibi- 
lity of its fuccefs. It is evident that Antigonus judged of the 
aftion in this manner; for when the battle was over, he 
aflumed an air of feeming difpleafure, and demanded of Alex¬ 
ander, who commanded his cavalry, what his reafon could be 
for beginning the attack before the fignal, contrary to the 
orders he had iflued ? Alexander then replying, that it was 
not himfelf but a young officer of Megalopolis, who had 
tranfgrefTed his commands in that manner: “ That young 
man,” faid Antigonus, “ in feifing the occafion, behaved like 
a great general, but you the general like a young man.” 

Sparta, on this difafter, fhowed that ancient fteadinefs and 
intrepidity, which feerned to have fomething of a favage air, 
and had diflinguiihed her citizens on all occafions. No 
married woman was feen to mourn for the lofs of her 
hufband. The old men celebrated the death of their children; 
and the children congratulated their fathers who had fallen in 
battle. Every one deplored the fate which had prevented 
them from facrificing their lives to the liberty of their 
country. They opened their hoipitable doors to thofe who 
returned covered with wounds from the army; they attended 
them with peculiar care, and fupplied them with all the ac¬ 
commodations they needed. No trouble or confufion was 
feen through the whole city, and every individual lamented 
more the public calamity, than any particular lofs ot their 
own. 

Cleomcnes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advifed his citizens 
to receive Antigonus; alluring them, at the fame time, that 
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whatever might be his own condition, he would always pro¬ 
mote the welfare of his country, with the utmoft pleafure, 
whenever it fliould happen to be in his power. He then 
retired into his own houfe, but would neither drink, though 
very thirfty, nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. 
Charged as he then was with the weight of his armour, he 
leaned again ft a column, with his head reclined on his arm; 
and after he had deliberated with himfelf tor fome time on the 
different meafures in his power to take, he fuddenly quitted 
the houfe, and went with his friends to the port of Gythium, 
where he embarked in a veflel he had prepared for that pur- 
pofe, and failed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively reprefentation to him of the 
melancholy confequences that might attend his intended 
voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of Sparta would 
fuftain by crouching in a fervile manner to a foreign prince, 
took that opportunity to exhort him in the ftrongeft manner, to 
prevent thofe juft reproaches by a voluntary and glorious 
death, and to vindicate, by that aftion, thofe who had facri- 
ficed their lives in the fields of Selafia, for the liberty of 
Sparta. “ You are deceived,’’ cried Cleomenes, “ if you 
imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, merely 
through the apprehenfion of falfe fiiame, or the defire of 
empty applaufe: Say rather, that fuch an afition is mean and 
pufillanimous. The death we may be induced to covet, in- 
ftead of being the evafion of an aftion, ought to be an aftiont 
* itfelf,* fince nothing can be more difhonourable than either 
to live or die, merely for one’s felf. For my part, I fhali 
endeavour to be ufeful to my country, to my lateft breath; 
and whenever this hope happens to fail us, it will be eafy for 
us to have rccourfe to death, if fuch fhould be then our 
inclination.” 


n Cleomenes had fcarcc fet fail, before Antigonus arrived 
at Sparta, and made himfelf mailer ot the city. He feemed 
to treat the inhabitants more like a friend than a conqueror; 
and declared to them, that he had not engaged in a war 
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againfl die Spartans, but again# Cleomenes, whole flight 
had fatisfied and difarmed his refentment. He like wife 
added, that it would be glorious to his memory, to have it 
faid by poftcrity, that Sparta had been preferved by the prince 
who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckoned he 
had faved that city, by abolifhing all that the zeal of Cleo* 
menes had accomplifbed, for the rc-eftablifhment of the an- 
cient laws of Lycurgus; though that conduft was the real 
caufeof its ruin. Sparta loft all that was valuable to her, by 
the overthrow and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. One 
fatal battle blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, 
and for ever deprived him of the hopes of re-inflating his 
city in her ancient fplendour, and original authority, which 
were incapable ot fubfifting after the abolition of thofe an- 
cient laws and cuftoms on which her welfare was founded. 
Corruption then refumed her former courfe, and daily gathered 
ftrength, till Sparta funk to her laft decienfion in a very fhort 
fpace of time. It may therefore be juftly faid, that the bold 
views and enterprifes of Cleomenes were the laft ftruggles of 
its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered it; 
and his departure was occafioncd by the intelligence he bad 
received, that a war had broke out in Macedonia, where the 
Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this news had 
arrived thee days fooncr, Cleomenes might have been faved. 
Antigonus was already affiitted with a fevere indifpofition, 
which at laft ended in a confumption and total defluxion of 
humours, that carried hirn off two or three years after. He 
however would not fuffer himlclf to be dcjefclcd by his ill flate 
of health, and had even fpirit enough to engage in new battles 
in his own kingdom. It was faid, that after he had been vic¬ 
torious over the Illyrians, he was fo tranlported with joy, that 
he frequently repeated tliefc; expreflions, “ O the glorious 
happy battle!" And that he uttered this exclamation with fo 
much ardour, that he burft a vein, and loll a large quantity of 
blood; this fymptom was fucccedcd by a violent fever, which 
ended his days. Some time before his death, lie fettled the 
lucccffion to his dominions in favour of Philip, the fun of 
Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age; or it may 
be rather faid, that he returned him the feepter, which had 
only been depofited in his hand. 
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Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he met with a very cold reception from the king, when 
he was firft introduced into his prefence. But alter he had 
given that monarch proofs of his admirable fen lb, and Ihewn 
in his common converfation the generous freedom, opennefs, 
and fimplicity of the Spartan manners, attended with a grace- 
fill politenefs, in which there was nothing mean, and even 
a noble pride that became his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was 
then fcnfible of his merit, ami elteemed him infinitely more 
than all thofe courtiers who were only felicitous topleafe him 
by abjeft flatteries. He was even ftruck with confufion and re- 
morle for his negle&of fo great a man, and for his having aban¬ 
doned him to Antigonus, who had railed his own reputation, 
and enlarged his power to an infinite degree, by his viftory 
over that prince. The king of Egypt then endeavoured to 
comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating him with the 
utmoft honour, and giving him repeated affurances that he 
would fend him into Greece with fuch a fleet and a fupply 
of money, as with his other good offices fhould be fufficient 
to re-eftablifh him on the throne. He alfo alligned him a 
yearly penfion of twenty dour talents (about twenty thoufand 

fieriing) with which he fupported himfelf and his 
friends, with the utmoft; frugality, referving all the remainder 
of that allowance tot the relief of tliofe who retired into Egypt 
from Greece. Ptolemy however died before lie could ac- 
complifh his promife to Cleomenes. This prince had reigned 
»twenty-five years, and was the laft of that race in whom any 
true virtue and moderation was confpicuous; • for the gene¬ 
rality of his fucceffbrs were monitors of debauchery and 
wickedncfs. The prince, whofe character we arc now de- 
feribing, had made it his principal care * to extend his domi¬ 
nions to the South, from concluding the peace with Syria. 
Accordingly he had extended it the whole length of the Red 
Sea, as well along the Arabian, as the Ethiopian coalts, and 
even to the Straits, + which form a communication with 
the foulhern ocean. He was fuccecded on the throne ol. 



Egypt by his fon Ptolemy, firnamed Philopatcr. 
v Some time before this period, Rhodes fullered very con 
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fiderable damages from a great earthquake: The walls of the 
city, with thearfenals, and the narrow pafles in the haven, 
where the fhips of that ifland were laid up, were reduced to 
a very ruinous condition; and the famous ColofTus, which 
was efteemed one of the wonders of the world, was thrown 
down and entirely deftroyed. It is natural to think, that this 
earthquake fpared neither private houfes nor public ftruc- 
tures nor even the temples of the gods. The lofs fuftained 
by it amounted to immenfe films; and the Rhodians, reduced 
to the utmofl dillrefs, fent deputations to all the neighbouring 
princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy conjunc¬ 
ture. An emulaion worthy of praife, and not to be paralleled 
in hiftory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city; and 
Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, fignalized 
themfelves in a peculiar manner on that occafion. The two 
former of thefe princes contributed &bove an hundred talents, 
and erefted two ftatues in the public place; one of which repre¬ 
sented the people of Rhodes, and the other thofe of Syracufe; 
the former was crowned by the latter, to teftify, as Polybius 
obferves, that the Syracufans thought the opportunity of re¬ 
lieving the Rhodians a favour and obligation to themfelves. 
Ptolemy, befide his other expences, which amounted to a 
very conliderable fum, fupplied that people with three hun¬ 
dred talents, a million of bufhcls of corn, and a fufficient 
quantity of timber for building ten gallies of ten benches of 
oars, and as many more of three benches, befide an infinite 
quantity of wood for other buildings; all which donations 
were accompanied with three thoufand talents for ere&ing 
the Coloffus anew'. Antigonus, Seleucus, Prufias, Mithri- 
dates, and all the princes, as well as cities, fignali/ed their 
liberality on this occafion. Even private perions emulated 
each other in lharing in this glorious a ft of humanity; and 
hiltorians have recorded that a lady whofe name was Chry- 
feis,* and who truly merited that appellation, furniflied from 
her own fubflancc an hundred thoufand bufhels of corn. Let 
the princes of thefe times, fays Polybius, who imagine they 
have done glorioufly in giving four or five thoufand crowns, 
only confidcr how inferior their gencrofity is to that vve have 
now deferibed. Rhodes, in confequcnceof thefe liberalities, 
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was re-eftablifhed in a few years, in a more opulent and 
fplendid Hate than fhe had ever experienced before, if we 
only except the CoIofTus. 

This CoIofTus was a brazen ftatue of a prodigious fize, as 
I have formerly obferved; and fome authors have affirmed, 
that the money arifing from the contributions already men¬ 
tioned, amounted to five times as much as the lofs which the 
Rhodians had fuftained. r This people, inftead of employing 
the fums they had received in replacing that ftatue according 
to the intention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of 
Delphos had forbid it, and given them a command to preferve 
that money for other purpofes, by which they enriched 
themfelves. The CoIofTus lay neglefted on the ground, for 
the fpace of eight hundred and ninety T four years; at the expira¬ 
tion of which (that is to fay, in the fix hundred and fifty-third 
year of our Lord) Moawias,* the fixtli Caliph or emperor of 
the Saracens, made himfelf mafter of Rhodes, and fold this 
ftatue to a Jewifh merthant, who loaded nine hundred camels 
with the metal; which, computed by eight quintals for each 
load, after a deduftfon of the diminution the ftatue had 
fuftained by ruft, artd very probably by theft, amounted to 
more than thirty-fix thoufand pounds fterling, or feven thou- 
fand two hundred quintals. 

r Strab. I. 14. p. 652. 
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Sect. I. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The Jhort 
reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is fucceeded by his brother 
Ando chus, fur named the Great . Achezuss fidelity to him . 
Hermias , his chief mimjler, firjl removes Epigenes, the ableji 
of all his generals, and afterwards puts him to death. 
Antiochus fubducs the rebels in the Eajl. He rids kimjelf 
of Hermias . He attempts to recover Ccelofyria from Ptolemy 
Philo pat or, and p offefj'es himfelf of the Jtrongefi cities in it. 
After a fiort truce, a war breaks out again in Syria. Battle 
of'Rap hia, in which Antiochus is entirely defeated. The anger 
and revenge of Philopator againfl the Jews, for refuftng to 
let him enter the fanduary. Antiochus concludes a pence, 
with Ptolemy. He turns his anus againfl Achaus, who 
had rebelled. He at lajl feifes him treac hero idly, and puts 
him to death . 

a T OBSERVED in the preceding book, that Ptolemy Phi- 
^ lopator had fucceedcd Ptolemy Evergctes, his father, 
in Egypt. On the other fide, Seleucus Callinicus was dead 
in Parthia. He had left two fons, Seleucus and Antiochus; 
and the firft, who was the elder, fucccedcd to his lather’s 
throne, and a {Turned the furnamc of KEPATN02 (Ceraunus' 
or the Thunder , which no way fuited his charattcr; for lie 

a Polyb, 1. iv. p.31$. & 1 . v. p. 386. Micron, in Daniel. Apphn. 
Syriac, p. 131, juftin. 1 . xix.c. t. 
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was a very weak prince both in body and mind, and never 
did any actions that correfponded with the idea of that 
name. His reign was ffiort, and his authority but ill efta- 
blifhed, either in the army or the provinces. What pre¬ 
vented his lofing it entirely was, that Achseus, his coufin, 
fon to Andromachus, his mother’s brother, a man of courage 
and abilities, affumed the management of his affairs, which 
his father’s ill conduft had reduced to a very low ebb. As 
for Andromachus, he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with 
Callinicus; and kept prifoner in Alexandria during all his 
reign, and part of the following. 

Altalus king of Pergamus having feifed upon all Afia 
Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Hellefpont, Se- 
leucus marched again ft him, and left Hermias the Carian 
regent of Syria. Achscus accompanied him in that expe¬ 
dition, and did him all the good fervices the ill ftate of his 
affairs would admit. 

Having no money to pay the forces, and the king being 
defpifed by the foldiers for his weaknefs, Nicanor and Apa- 
turius, two of the chief officers, formed a confpiracy againft 
him during his abfence in Phrygia, and poifoned him. 
However, Achseus revenged that horrid aflion, by putting 
to death the two ringleaders, and all who had engaged in 
their plot. He aflcd afterwards with fo much prudence 
and valour with regard to the army, that he kept the fol¬ 
diers in their obedience; and prevented Attains from taking 
advantage of this accident, which, but for his excellent 
conduft, would have loft the Syrian empire all it ftill pof- 
feffed on that fide. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the 
crown to Achseus, and feveral of the provinces did the 
fame. However, he had the gencrofity to refufe it at that 
time, though he afterwards thought hirnfelf obliged to aft 
in a different manner. In the prefent conjunfture, he nor 
only refilled the crown, but preferved it carefully for the 
lawful heir, Antiochus, brother of the deceafed king, who 
was but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his Petting out 
for Afia Minor, had fent him into Babylonia,* where he was 

O 2 


* To Sekucia, which was in that province, and the capital of the Haft, i 
toad ofltybylou, which was no longer m being, or at kail was uninhabited 
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when his brother died. He was now brought from thence 
to Antioch, where he afcended the throne, and enjoyed it 
thirty-fix years. For his illuftrious aftions he has been 
furnamed the Great. Achseus, to fecure the fucceflion in 
his favour, fent a detachment of the army to him in Syria, 
with Epigenes, one of the late king’s moll experienced 
generals. The reft of the forces he kept for the fervice of 
the ftate, in that part of the country where he himfelf was. 

* As foon as Antiochus was poffefled of the crown, he 
fent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the Eaft, the 
former as governor of Media, and the latter of Perfia. 
Achseus was appointed to prefide over the provinces of Afia 
Minor. Epigenes had the command of the troops which 
were kept about the king’s perfon; and Hermias the Carian 
was declared his prime minifter, as he had been under his 
brother, Achaais foon recovered all the territories which 
Attalus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced 
him to confine himfelf within his kingdom of Pergamus. 
Alexander and Molo defpifing the king’s youth, were no 
fooner fixed in their governments, but they refufed to ac¬ 
knowledge him; and each declared himfelf fovereign in the 
province over which he had been appointed lieutenant. 
Hermias, by his ill treatment of them, had very much con¬ 
tributed to their revolt. 

This minifter was of a cruel difpofition. The moil in- 
confiderable faults were by him made crimes, and punilhed 
with the utmoft rigour. He was a man of very little 
genius, but haughty, full of himfelf, tenacious of his own 
opinion, and would have thought it a dilhonour to have 
either afked or followed another man’s advice. He could 
not bear that any perfon (hould (hare with him in credit 
and authority. Merit of every kind was fufpefted by, or 
rather odious to him. But the chief objcfl of his hatred 
was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being one of the 
ableft generals of his time, and in whom the troops repofed 
an entire confidence. It was this reputation gave the prime 
minifter umbrage; and it was not in his power to conceal 


the ill-will he bore him. 


News being brought of Molo’s revolt, Antioc 1ms affeiv.* 
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bled his council, in order to cofifider what was to be done 
in the prelent pofture of affairs: and whether it would be 
advifable for him to march in perfon again ft that rebel, or 
turn towards Coelofyria, to check the enterprifes of Ptolemy. 
Epigenes was the fir ft who fpoke, and declared, that they 
had no time to lofe: that it was abfolutcly ncceflary the 
king fhould go in perfon into the liaft, in order to take ad¬ 
vantage of the moll favourable times and occafions for afting 
againft the rebels: that when he fhould be on the fpot, 
either Molo would not dare to attempt any thing in the 
fight of the prince, and of an army; or, in cafe he fhould 
perfift in his defign, the people, ftruck with the prefence of 
their fovereign, in the return of their zeal and affeftion 
for him, would not fail to deliver him up; but that the 
nioft important point of all was, not to give him time to 
fortify himfelf. Hermias could not forbear interrupting him ; 
and cried, in an angry and felf-fufficient tone of voice, that 
to advife the king to march in perfon againft Molo, with 
fo inconfiderable a body of forces, would be to deliver him 
up to the rebels. The real motive of his fpeaking in this 
manner was, his being, afraid of fharing in the dangers of 
that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a much lefs formid¬ 
able enemy. There was little to be feared from invading a 
prince entirely devoted to trivial pleafures. The advice of 
Hermias prevailed; upon which the command of part of 
the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, with orders 
to carry on the war againft Molo; and the king himfelf 
marched with the reft of the army towards Coelofyria. 

Being come to Seleitcia near Zeugma, he there found 
Laodice, daughter of Mithridatcs king of Pontus, who was 
brought thither to cfpoufc him. He made fome flay there 
to folemnize his nuptials, the joy of which was foon inter¬ 
rupted by the news brought from the Eaft, viz. that his 
generals, unable to make head againft: Molo and Alexander, 
who had united their forces, had been forced to retire, and 
leave them matters of the field of battle. Antiochus then 


law the error he had committed, in not following Epigencs’s 
advice;, and thereupon was for laving a fide the enterprife 
ag»i nil Coelofyria, in order to march with all his troops to 
htpprels that revolt. But Hermias pot filled as obftinatdy as 


ever in Ins firlt opinion. 


He fancied he fpoke wonders, in 
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declaring, in an emphatic, fententious manner, “ That it 
became kings to march in perfon againft kings, and to fend 
their lieutenants again ft rebels.” Antiochus was fo weak as 
to acquiefce again in Hernrias’s opinion. 

It is fcarce poffible to conceive, how ufelefs experience of 
every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives without re- 
fleflion. This artful, infinuating, and deceitful minifter, 
who knew how to adapt him felt to all the defires and in¬ 
clinations of his mafter; inventive and induftrious in finding 
out new methods to pleafe and amufe, he had the cunning 
to make himfelf ncceffary, by eafing his prince of the weight 
of affairs; fo that Antiochus imagined he could not do with¬ 
out him. And though he perceived feveral things in his 
conduft and counfels which gave him difguft, he would 
not give himfelf the trouble to examine ftriftly into them; 
nor had refolution enough to refume the authority he had 
in a manner abandoned to him. So that acquiefcing again 
jn his opinion on this occafion, (not from convifiion but 
weaknefs and indolence) he contented himfelf with fending a 
general, and a body of troops, into the Eaft; and himfelf 
refumed the expedition of Gcelofyria. 

The general he fent on that occafion was Xenetas the 
Achaean, in whofe commiffion it was ordered, that the two 
firft generals fhould refign to him the command of their 
forces, and ferve under him. He had never commanded 
in chief before, and his only merit was, his being the prime 
minifter’s friend and creature. Raifed to an employment, 
which his vanity and presumption could never have hoped, 
he behaved with haughtinefs to the other officers, and with 
boldnefs and temerity to the enemy. The fuccefs was fuch 
as might be expected from fo ill a choice. In paffing the 
Tigris, he fell into an ambulcadc, into which the enemy 
drew him by ftratagem, and himfelf and all his army were 
cut pieces. This vi&ory opened to the rebels the province 
of Babylonia and all Mcfopoiamia, of which they, by this 
means, poffeffed thetnfelves without any oppofition. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into Ccelo- 
fyria, as far as the valley lying between the two ridges of 
the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He found the paffes 
of thefe mountains fo ftrongly fortified, and fo well dclendcd 
by Theodotus the A£tolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided 
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the government of this province, that he was obliged to 
march back, finding it not poffible for him to advance farther. 
There is no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops 
in the Eaft haftened alfo his retreat. Heaffembled his coun¬ 
cil, and again debated on the rebellion. Epigcnes, after 
faying, in a modeft tone, that it would have been mod ad- 
vifable to march immediately againft them, to prevent their 
having time to fortify themfelvcs as they had done, added, 
that the fame reafon ought to make them more expeditious 
now, and devote their whole care and fludy to a war, which, 
if negle&ed, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermias, who thought liimfelf injured by this difcourfe, 
began to exclaim againft Epigenes in the moft opprobrious 
terms on this occafion. He conjured the king not to lay 
afide the enterprife of Ccelofyria, affirming, that he could 
not abandon it, without inftancing a levity and inconftancy 
entirely inconfiftent with the glory of a prince of his wifdom 
and knowledge. The whole council hung down their heads 
through fhame; and Antiochus himfelf was much diffatisfied. 
It was unanimoufly refolved to march with the utmoft fpeed 
againft the rebels: and Hermias, finding that all refiftance 
would be in vain, grew immediately quite another man. 
He came over with great zeal to the general opinion, and 
feemed more ardent than any body for haftening its execu¬ 
tion. Accordingly the troops fet out towards Apamea, 
where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had fcarce fet out, when a fedition arofe in the 
army on account of the foldiers’ arrears. This unlucky acci¬ 
dent threw the king into the utmoft confternation and 
anxiety; and indeed the danger was imminent. Hermias, 
feeing the king in fuch perplexity, comforted him, and 


promifed to pay immediately the whole arrears due to the 
army: but at the fame time earncflly befought Antiochus not. 
to take Epigenes with him in this expedition, becaufe, after 
the noife their quarrels had made, it would no longer be 
pollible for them to aft in concert in the operations of the 
war, as the good of the fervice might require. His view 
in this was, to begin by leffening Antiochtis’s eflecm and 
affcftiori for Epigenes by abfence, well knowing, that princes 
foon Forget the virtue and fervices of a man removed from 
their fight. 
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This propofal perplexed the king very much, who was 
perfedlly fenfible how neceffary the prefence of a general of 
Epigenes’s experience and ability was in fo important an ex¬ 
pedition. But,* as Hermias had induftrioufly contrived to 
befiege, and in a manner poffefs him by all manner of 
methods, fuch as fuggefting to him pretended views of 
ceconomy, watching his every atlion, keeping a kind of 
guard over him, and bribing his afFe&ion by the molt aban¬ 
doned complacency and adulation, that unhappy prince was 
no longer his own mailer. The king therefore confented, 
though with the utmoft relu&ance, to what he required; and 
Epigenes was accordingly ordered to retire toApamea. This 
event furprifed and terrified all the courtiers, who were ap. 
prehenfive of the fame fate: but the foldiers having received 
all their arrears were very eafy; and thought themfelves 
highly obliged to the prime minifter, by whofe means they 
had been paid. Having in this manner made himfelf mailer 
of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, he 
inarched with the king. 

As Epigenes’s difgrace extended only to his removal, it 
was far from fatiating his vengeance; and as it did no.t calm 
his uneafinefs with regard to the future, he was apprehenfive 
that he might obtain leave to return, to prevent which he 
employed effe&ual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel 
of Apamea, was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how 
few would be otherwife with regard to an all powerful 
minifter, the foie difpenfer of his mailer's graces! Hermias 
orders this man to difpatch Epigenes, and preferfbes him the 
manner. In confequcnce of this, Alexis bribes one of 
Epigenes’s domeftics; and, by gifts and promifes, engages 
him to Aide a letter he gave him among his mailer’s papers. 
This letter feemed to have been written and fubferibed by 
Molo, one of the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epigenes 
for having formed a confpiracy againlt the king, and com¬ 
municated to him the methods by which he might fafely put 
it in execution. Some days after Alexis went to him, and 
afked whether he had not received a letter from Molo? 
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Epigenes, furprifed at this queftion, expreffed his aftonifh- 
ment, and at the fame time the higheft indignation. The 
other replied, that he was ordered to infpeft his papers. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a fearch being made, the forged letter was found; 
and Epigenes, without being called tb a trial, or otherwife 
examined, was put to death. The king, at the bare fight of 
the letter, imagined that 
againft him. However 
but fear kept them all tongue-tied, and dumb. How un- 
happy, and how much to be pitied are princes! 

Although the feafon was now very far advanced, Antiochus 
pa (Ted the Euphrates, aflembled all his forces ; and that he 
might be nearer at hand, to open the campaign very early 
the next fpring, he in the mean time fent them into winter- 
quarters in the neighbourhood. 

Upon the return of the feafon he marched them towards 
the Tigris, palfed that river, forced Molo to come to an 
engagement, and gained fo complete a victory over him, that 
the rebel, feeing all loft, laid violent hands bn himfelf. His 
brother Alexander was at that time in Perfia, where Neolasi 
another of their brothers who efcaped out of this battle, 
brought him that mournful news. Finding their affairs def- 
perate, they firft killed their mother, afterwards their wives 
and children, and at laft difpatched themfelves, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the 
end of this rebellion, which proved the rttin of all who 
engaged in it. A juft reward for all thofe who dare to take 
up arms againft their fovereign. 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquifhed army 
fubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded them in very 
fevere terms, and afterwards pardoned them. He then fent 
them into Media, under the command of thofe to whofe care 


the charge had been fully proved 
, the courtiers thought otherwife; 


and r< 


he had committed the government of that province;__ 

turning from thence to Seleucia over the Tigris, he fpei 
fometime therein giving the orders neceflary for re-eftablifl 
ing his authority in the provinces which had revolted, ar 
for fettling all tilings on their former foot. 

This being done by perfons whom he appointed for tb 
purpofe, he marched againft the Atropatians, who inhabitc 
the country fitnatcd to the weft of Media, and which is no 
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called Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes by name, was 
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decrepid old man, who being greatly terrified at Antiochus’s 
approach at the head of a victorious army, fent and made his 
fubmiflion, and concluded a peace on Rich conditions as 
Antiochus thought proper to prefcribe. 

d News came at this time, that the queen was delivered 
of a fon, which proved a fubjefl of joy to the court as well 
as the army. Hermias, from that moment revolved in his 
mind how he might difpatch Antiochus; in hopes that, after 
his death, he fiiould certainly be appointed guardian of the 
young prince; and that, in his name, he might reign with 
unlimited power. His pride and infolence had made him 
odious to all men. The people groaned under a government, 
which the avarice and cruelty of a prime minifter had ren¬ 
dered infupportable. The complaints did not reach the 
throne, wliofe avenues were all clofed againft them. No 
one dared to inform the king of the oppreffion under which 
his people groaned. It was well known that he apprehended 
infpe&ing the truth; and that he abandoned to Hermias’s 
cruelty, all who dared to fpeak againft him. Till now he 
had been an utter ftranger to the injuftice and violence 
which Hermias exercifed under his name. At laft, how¬ 
ever, he began to open his eyes; but was himfelf afraid of 
his minifter, wliofe dependent he had made himfelf, and who 
had affumed an abfolute authority over him, by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the indolence of his difpofition, who, at firft, was 
well pleafed with difcharging the burthen of affairs on 
Hermias. 

Apollophanes, his phyfician, in whom the king repofed 
great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free 
accefs to him, took a proper time to reprefent the general 
difcontcnt of his fubjetis, and the danger to which himfelf 
was expofed, by the ill condutl of his prime minifter. He 
therefore advifed Antiochus to take care of himfelf, left the 
fame fate Ihould attend him as his brother had experienced 
in Phrygia; who fell a viftim to the ambition of thofc on 
whom he moll relied: That it was plain Hermias was hatch¬ 
ing fome ill defign; and that to prevent it, not a moment was 
to be loft. Thefe wore real fervices, which an officer, who 
is attached to the perfon of his king, and who has a finccre 
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affe&ion for him, may and ought to perform. Such is the 
ufe he ought to make of the free accefs which his fove- 
reign vouchfafes, and the confidence with which he honours 
him. 

Antiochus was furrounded by courtiers whom he had loaded 
with his favours, of whom not one had the courage to hazard 
his fortune, by telling him the truth. It has been very 
juftly faid, that one of the greateft blcffings which God can 
bellow on kings, is to deliver them from the tongues of flat¬ 
terers, and the filence of good men. 

This prince, as was already obferved, had begun to enter¬ 
tain fome fufpicions of his chief minifter, but did not reveal 
his thoughts to any perfon, not knowing whom to truft. 
He was extremely well pleafed that his phyfician had given 
him this advice; and concerted meafures with him to rid 
himfelf of a minifter fo univerfally detefted, and fo danger¬ 
ous. Accordingly, he removed to fome finall diftance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indifpofed, and carried 
Hermias with him to bear him company; here taking him to 
walk in a folitary place, where none of his creatures could 
come to his afliftance, he caufed him to be affaffinated. His 
death caufed an univerfal joy throughout the whole empire. 
This haughty and cruel man had governed, on all occafions, 
with great cruelty and violence; and whoever dared to oppofe 
either his opinions or defigns, was fure to fall a vi&im to his 
refentment. Accordingly, he was univerfally hated; and 
this hatred difplayed itfelf more ftrongly in Apamea than in 
any other place: For the inftant the news was brought of his 
death, all the citizens rofe with the utmoft fury, and ftoned 
his wife and children. 

c Antiochus, having fo happily rc-cftablifhed his affairs in 
the Eaft, and raifed to the government of the feveral pro¬ 
vinces perfons of merit, in whom he could repofe the 
greateft confidence, marched hack his army into Syria, and 
put it into winter-quarters. He fpent the remainder of the 
year in Antioch, in holding frequent councils with his 
minifters, on the operations of the enfiling campaign. 

This prince had two other very dangerous enterprifes to 
put in execution, for rc-eftablifhing entirely the fafety and 
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glory of the empire of Syria: One was againil Ptolemy, to 
recover Ccelofyria; and the other againft Achaeus, who had 
ufurped the fovereignty of Afia Minor. 

Ptolemy Evergetes having feifed upon all Ccelofyria, in the 
beginning of Seleucus Callinicus’s reign, as was before re¬ 
lated, the king of Egypt was Hill poffefTed of a great part of 
that province, and Antiochus not a little incommoded by 
fuch a neighbour. 

With refpeft to Achaeus, we have already feen in what 
manner he refufed the crown which was offered him after 
the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had placed it on the 
head of Antiochus the lawful monarch, who, to reward his 
fidelity and fervices, had appointed him governor of all the 
provinces of Afia Minor. By his valour and good conduft 
he had recovered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
who had feifed upon thofe countries, and fortified himfelf 
ftrongly in them. Such a feries of fuccefs drew upon him 
the envy of fuch as had the ears of Antiochus. Upon this 
a report was fpread, that he intended to ufurp the crown; 
and with that view held a fecret correfpondence with Ptolemy. 
Whether thefe fufpicions were well or ill grounded, he 
thought it advifable to prevent the evil defigns of his enemies; 
and, therefore, taking the crown which he had refufed before, 
he caufed himfelf to be declared king. 

He foon became one of the raoft powerful monarchs of 
Afia, . and all princes folicited very earneftly his alliance. 
f This was evident in a war which then broke out between 
the Rhodians and the Byzantines, on occafion of a tribute 
which the latter had impofed on all the (hips that pa/Tcd 
through the Straits; a tribute which was very grievous to 
the Rhodians, becaufe of the great trade they carried on in 
the Black Sea. Achaeus, at the earned folicitations of the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, had promifed to aflift them; the 
report of which threw the Rhodians into the utmoft confler- 
nation, as well as Prufias king of Bithynia, whom they had 
engaged in their party. In the extreme perplexity they were 
under, they thought of an expedient to di/engage Achaeus 
from the Byzantines, and to bring him over to their intercfl. 
Andromachus, his father, brother to Laodice, whom Seleucus 
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Jiad married, was a&ually prifoner in Alexandria. Thefe 
fent a deputation to Ptolemy, requefting that he might be fet 
at liberty. The king, who was alfo very glad to oblige 
Achaeus, as it was in his power to furnifh him with confider- 
able fuccours againft Antiochus, with whom he was engaged 
in war, readily granted the Rhodians their requeft, and put 
Andromachus into their hands. This was a very agreeable 
prefent to Achaeus, and made the Byzantines lofe all hopes. 
They thereupon confented to re-inftate things upon the an¬ 
cient foot, and take off the new tribute which had occafioned 
the war. Thus a peace was concluded between the two 
Hates, and Achseus had all the honour of it. 

s It was againft this prince and Ptolemy that Antiochus was 
refolved to turn his arms. Thefe were the two dangerous 
wars he had to fuftain; and were the fubjetf of the delibe¬ 
rations of his council, to confider which of them he Ihould 
undertake firft. After weighing all things maturely, it was 
refolved to march firft againft Ptolemy, before they attacked 
Achaeus, whom they then only menaced in the ftrongeft 
terms: And accordingly all the forces were ordered to af* 
femble in Apamea, and afterwards to march into Coelofyria. 

In a council that was held before the army fet out, Apol- 
lophanes, the king’s phyfician, reprefented to him, that it 
would be a great overfight, fhould they march into Ccelo- 
fyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in the hands of the 
enemy, and fo near the capital of the empire. His opinion 
brought over the whole council, by the evident ftrength of 
the reafons which fupported it; for this city ftands on the 
fame river as Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near 
the mouth of it. When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the 
invafion already mentioned, to fupport the rights of his After 
Berenice, he feifed that city, and put a llrong Egyptian 
garrifon into it, which had kept poffeftion of that important 
place full twenty-feven years. Among many prejudices it 
did to the inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its cutting off 
entirely their communication with the fea, and ruining all 
their trade; for Seleucia being (ituated near the mouth of the 
Orontes, was the harbour of Antioch, which fuffered griev- 
oufly by that means. All thefe reafons being clearly and 
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ftrongly urged by Apollophanes, determined the king and 
council to follow his plan, and to open the campaign with 
the fiege of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army marched 
thither, invefled it, took it by ftorm, and drove the Egyptians 
out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into 
Coelofyria, where Thcodotus the ALtolian, governor of it 
under Ptolemy, promifed to put him in poffeflion of the 
whole country. We have fcen how vigoroufiy he had re- 
pulfed him the year before; neverthelefs, the court of Egypt 
had not been fatisfied with his fervices on that occafion. 
Thofe who governed the king, expefted greater things from 
his valour; and were perfuaded, that it was in his power to 
have done fomething more. Accordingly lie was fent for to 
Alexandria, to give an account of his conduft; and was 
threatened with no lefs than lofing his head. Indeed, after 
his reafons had been heard, he was acquitted, and fent back to 
his government. However, he could not forgive the ground- 
id's injury they had done him; and was fo exafperated at the 
affront, that he rcfolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to which 
he had been an eye-witnefs, heightened his indignation and 
refentment. It was intolerable to him to depend on the 
caprice of fo bafe and contemptible a fet of people. And, 
indeed, it would be impoflible for fancy to conceive more 
abominable exceffes than thofe in which Philopator plunged 
himfelf during his whole reign; and the court imitated but 
too exaflly the example he Jet them. It was thought that 
he had poifoned his father, whence he was, by antiphrafis, 
fur named * Philopator . He publicly can fed Berenice his 
mother, and Magas his only brother, to be put to death. 
After he had got rid of all thofe who could cither give him 
good council, or excite his jealoufy, he abandoned himfelf 
to the moft infamous plcafurcs; and was folely intent on 
gratifying his luxury, brutality, and the moft Jhameful 
paflions. His prime minifter was Sofibes, a man every way 
qualified for the fcrvicc of fuch a mailer as Philopator; and 
one whofe foie view was to fupport himfelf in power by any 
means whatfoever. The reader will naturally imagine, that, 
in fuch a court, the power of women had no bounds. 

* This word figmfles a lover ofliis father. 
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Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not bear to 
depend on fucli people, and therefore refolved to find a fove- 
reign more worthy of his fervices. Accordingly, he was no 
fooner returned to his government, but he feifed upon the 
cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for king Antiochus, 
and immediately difpatched the courier above mentioMaf io 
invite him thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, though he^was.of / 
the fame country with Theodotus, however would not defert 
Ptolemy, but preferved his fidelity to that prince. The in- 
ftant therefore that Theodotus had taken Ptolemais, he be* 
fieged him in it; poflefTed himfelf of the pafles of mount 
Libanus to flop Antiochus, who was advancing to the aid of 
Theodotus, and defended them to the lafl extremity. How¬ 
ever, he was afterwards forced to abandon them, by whicli 
means Antiochus took pofleflion of Tyre and Ptolemais, 
wliofe gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 

In thefc two cities were the magazines which Ptolemy 
had laid up for the ufe of his army, with a fleet of forty 
fail. He gave the command of thefe fhips to Diognctus, 
his admiral, who was ordered to fail to Pelufiuni, whither 
the king intended to march by land, with the view of in¬ 
vading Egypt on that fide: However, being informed that 
this was the feafon in which the inhabitants ufed to lay the 
country under water, by opening the dykes of the Nile, and 
confequcntly, that it would be impoflible for him to advance 
into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that projeft, and em¬ 
ployed the whole force of his arms to reduce the reft of 
Coelofyria. He feifed upon fome fortrefles, and others fub- 
mitted to him; h and at laft lie po fie fled himfelf ol Damafcus, 
the capital of that province, after having deceived Dinon the 
governor of it by a flratagcm. 

The laft aft ion of this campaign was the fiege of Dora, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel. This 
place, which was Jlrongly fimated, had been fo well fortified 
by Nicolaus, that it. was impoflible for Antiochus to take it, 
He therefore was forced to agree to a four months’ truce, 
jpropofed to him in the name of Ptolemy; and this ferved 
him as an honourable pretence for marching back his army 
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to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter, 
quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the ,/Etolian go* 
vernor of all the places he had conquered in this country. 

* During the interval of this truce, a treaty was negociated 
between the two crowns, in which, however, the only view 
of both parties was to gain time. Ptolemy had occafion for 
it, in order to make the neceflary preparations for carrying 
on the war; and Antiochus for reducing Achaeus. The 
latter was not fatisiied with Afia Minor, of which he was 
already mailer; but had no lefs in view than to dethrone 
Antiochus, and to difpofTefs him of all his dominions. To 
check his ambitious views, it was neceflary for Antiochus 
not to be employed on the frontiers, or engaged in remote 
conquelts. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom Coelo- 
fyria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judaea, had been given, in the 
partition of Alexander the Great’s empires, between Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Caflander, and Lyfimachus, after the death ofAnti- 
gonus, in the battle of Ipfus. Ptolemy laid claim to them, 
by virtue of their having being afligned by this treaty to Pto¬ 
lemy Soter, his great-grandfather. On the other fide, An¬ 
tiochus pretended that they had been given to Seleucus 
Nicator; and therefore that they were his right, being heir 
and fucceffor of that king in the empire of Syria. Another 
difficulty embarrafled the commiffioners. Ptolemy would 
have Achaeus included in the treaty, which Antiochus op- 
pofed abfolutely, alledging, that it was a fhameful and un¬ 
heard-of thing, for a king like Ptolemy to efpoufe the party 
of rebels, and countenance revolt. 

During thefe contefts, in which neither fide would yield to 
the other, the time of the truce elapfed; and nothing being 
concluded, it became neceflary to have recourfe again to 
arms. Nicolaus the ./Etolian, had given fo many proofs of 
valour and fidelity in the laft campaign, that Ptolemy gave 
him the command in chief of his army, and charged him 
with every thing relating to the fervice of the king, in thofe 
provinces which occafioned the war. Perigenes, the admiral 
put to fea with the fleet, in order to aft againft the enemy 
on that fide. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous 
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of all his forces, whither all the neceffary provifions had 
been fent from Egypt. From thence he marched to mount 
Libanus, where he feifed all the partes between that chain of 
mountains and the fea, by which Antiochus was obliged to 
pafs; firmly refolved to wait for him there, and to flop his 
inarch, by the fuperiority which the advantageous ports he 
was mailer of gave him. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inafUve, but 
prepared all things both by fea and land for a vigorous in- 
vafion. He gave the command of his fleet to Diognetus, 
his admiral, and put himfelf at the head of his land-forces. 
The fleets coafted the armies on both Tides; fo that their 
naval as well as land-forces met at the partes which Nico¬ 
laus had feifed. Whilft Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by 
land, the fleets began to engage; fo-that the battle began 
both by fea and land at the fame time. At fea neither 
party had the fuperiority; but on land Antiochus had the 
advantage, and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after 
lofing four thoufand of his foldiers, who were either killed 
or taken prifoners. Perigenes followed him thither with 
the Egyptian fleet; and Antiochus purfued them to that 
city both by fea and land, with the defign of befieging them 
in it. He neverthelefs found that con quell would be at¬ 
tended with too many difficulties, becaufe of the great num¬ 
ber of troops in the city, where they had a great abundance 
of provifions, and other neceffaries; and he was not willing 
to befiege it in form. He therefore fent his fleet to Tyre, 
and marched into Galilee. After having fubjefted it by the 
taking of feveral cities, he parted the river Jordan, entered 
Gilead, and poflefled himfelf of all that country, formerly 
the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half 
the tribe of Manartch* 

The feafon was now too far advanced to prolong the 
campaign, for which rcafon lie returned back by the river 
Jordan, left the government of Samaria to Hippolocus and 
Kcrcas, who had def’erted Ptolemy’s lervice, and come over 
to him; and he gave them five thoufand men to keep it 
in lubjcHion. He marched the reft of his forces back 
to Ptolemuis, where he put them into winter-quarters, 
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k The campaign was again opened in fpring. Ptolemy 
caufed feventy thou fan d foot, five thoufand horfe, and fixty* 
three elephants to advance towards Pellufium. He was 
at the head of thefe forces, and marched them through the 
defarts which divide Egypt from Paleftine, and encamped 
at Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter 
of which cities the two armies met. That of Antiochus 
was fomething more numerous than the other. His forces 
confifted of feventy-two thoufand foot, twelve thoufand 
horfe, and an hundred and two elephants. He firft encamp¬ 
ed within ten furlongs* and foon alter within five of the 
enemy. All the time they lay fo near one another they 
were perpetually fkirmifhing, either when they went to fetch 
frefii water, or in foraging; particulars alfo diftinguifhed 
themfelvcs upon thefe occafions. 

Theodotus the ^Etolian, who had ferved many years 
under the Egyptians, favoured by the darknefs of tlie night, 
entered their camp, accompanied only by two perfons. He 
was taken for an Egyptian; fo that he advanced as far as 
Ptolemy’s tent, with a defign to kill him, and by that bold 
aft ion to put an end to the war; but the king happening not 
to be in his tent, he killed his firll phyfician, having mif- 
taken him for Ptolemy. He alfo wounded two other per¬ 
fons ; and during the alarm and noife which this attempt 
occafioncd, he efcapcd to his camp. 

But at Jaft the two kings, refolving to decide their quar¬ 
rel, drew up their armies in battle-array. They rode from 
one body to another, at the head ot their lines, to animate 
their troops. Arfinoe, the filter and wife of Ptolemy, not 
only exhorted the foldiers to behave manfully before the 
battle, but did not leave her hulband even during the heat 
of the engagement. The iliiic of it was: Antiochus, being 
at the head ot his right wing, defeated the enemy’s left. 
But whilft hurried on by an inconliderate ardour, he en¬ 
gaged too warmly in the purluit: Ptolemy who had been 
as fuccelsful in the other wing, charged Antiochus’s centre 
in flank, which was then uncovered ; and broke it before 
it was pollible for that prince to come to its relief. An old 
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officer, who faw which way the duft flew, concluded that 
the centre was defeated, and accordingly made Antiochus 
obferve it. But though he faced about that inftant, he 
came too late to amend the fault; and found the reft of his 
army broke and put to flight. He himfelf was now obliged 
to provide for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and after¬ 
wards to Gaza, with the lofs of ten thoufand men killed, and 
four thoufand taken prifoners. Finding it would now be 
impoflible for him to continue the campaign againft Pto¬ 
lemy, he abandoned all his conquefts, and retreated to An¬ 
tioch with the remains of his army. This battle of Raphia 
was fought at the fame time with that in which Hannibal 
defeated Flaminius the conful on the banks of the lakeThra- 
fymene in Hetruria. 

After Antiochus’s retreat, all Ccelofyria and Paleftine 
fubmitted with great chearfulnefs to Ptolemy. Having been 
long fubjefl to the Egyptians, they were more inclined to 
them than to Antiochus. The conqueror’s court was foon 
crouded with ambafladors from all the cities (and from 
Judaea among the reft) to pay homage to, and offer him 
prefents ; and all met with a gracious reception. 

1 Ptolemy was defirous of making a progrefs through 
the conquered provinces, and, among others cities, he vi- 
fited Jerufalem. He faw the * temple there, and even 
offered facrifices to the God of Ifrael; making at the fame 
time oblations, and beftowing confidcrahle gifts. However, 
not being fatisfied with viewing it from the outward court, 
beyond which no Gentile was allowed to go, he was deter¬ 
mined to enter the fan&uary, and even as far as the Holy 
of Holies; to which no one was allowed accefs but the 
high-prieft, and that but once every year, on the day of the 
great expiation. The report of this being foon fpread, oc- 
cafioned a great tumult. The high-prieft informed him of 
the holinefs of the place; and the exprefs law of God, by 
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¥ The third book of Maccabees, whence this dory is cxtraltai, is not 
admitted by the church among the canonical books of feripture, any more 
than the fourth. They are prior, with regard to the order of time, to the 
twoiirft. Dr. Pridcaux, fpeaking of the third book, fays, that the ground¬ 
work of the dory is true, though the author changed funic circumflitncev vf 
by intermixing fabulous incidents. 
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which he was forbid to enter it. The priefts and Levites 
drew together in a body to oppofe his rafh defign, which 
the people alfo conjured him to lay afide. And now all 
places echoed with the lamentations which were made, on 
account of the profanation to which their temple would be 
expofed ; and in all places the people were lilting up their 
hands to implore heaven not to fuffer it. How ever, all 
tills oppofilion, in Head ol prevailing with the king, only 
inflamed his curiofity the more* He forced in as far as 
the fecond court; but as he was preparing to enter the temple 
itfelf, God ftruck him with a fudden terror, which threw 
him into fuch prodigious diforder, that he was carried off 
half dead. After this he left the city, highly exafperated 
againft the Jewifh nation, on account of the accident which 
had befallen him, and highly threatened it with his revenge. 

He accordingly kept his word; and the following year 
raifed a cruel perfecution, eljpecially againft the Jews of 

Alexandria, whom lie endeavoured to reduce by force to 

worlhip falfe deities. 

The inftant that Antiochus, after the battle of Raphia, 
arrived in Antioch, he lent an embaffy to Ptolemy, to fue 
for peace. The circumftance which prompted him to this 
was, his fufpcQing the fidelity of his people; for he could 
not but perceive that Iiis credit and authority were very 
much leflened fince his laft defeat. Befides, it was high 
time for him to turn his arms towards Achams, and check 
the progrefs he made, which increafed daily. To obviate 
the danger which threatened him on that fide, he concluded 
that it would be fafeft for him to make a peace upon any 
terms with Ptolemy; to avoid being oppofed by two fuch 
powerful enemies, who, invading him on both Tides would 
certainly overpower him at laft. He therefore inverted 
his ambaffadors with full powers to give up to Ptolemy all 
thofc provinces which were the fubjefl: of their conteft, 
7. c . Cuelolyria and Paleltinc. Ccclofyria included that part 
of Syria which lies between the mountains JLibanus and 
Antilibauus ; and Paleftine, all the country which anciently 
was the inheritance ol the children of I (Tael; and the coart 
of thefe two provinces was what the Greeks called Pht£* 
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ilida. Antiochus confented to refign lip all this country to 
the king of Egypt, to purchafe a peace at this junfture; 
choofing rather to give up this part of his dominions, than 
hazard the lofing them all. A truce was therefore agreed 
for twelve months; and before the expiration of that time, 
a peace was concluded on the fame terms. Ptolemy, who 
might have taken advantage of this viftory for conquering 
all Syria, was defirous of putting an end to the war, that 
he might have an opportunity of devoting himfelf entirely 
to his pleafurcs. His fubjefts, knowing his want of fpirit 
and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been poflible 
for him to have been lo fuccefsful ; and at the fame time 
they were dilpleafed at his having concluded a peace, by 
which he had tied up his hands. The di[content they con¬ 
ceived on this account, was the chief fource ot the diforders 
in Egypt, which at laft rofe to an open rebellion: So that 
Ptolemy, by endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew 
one upon himfelf in the centre of his own dominions. 

n Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with Pto¬ 
lemy, devoted his whole attention to the war again ft Achzeus, 
and made all the preparations neceffary for taking the field. 
At laft he paffed mount Taurus, and entered Afia Minor 
with an intention to fubdue it. Here he concluded a treaty 
with Altai us king of Pergamus, by virtue of which they 
united their forces again ft their common enemy. They at¬ 
tacked him with fo much vigour, that he abandoned the 
open country to them, and Unit himfelf up in Sardis to 
which Antiochus laying liege, Acinous held it out above a 
year. He often made Tallies, and a great many battles were 
fought under the walls of the city. At laft, by a flratagem 
of Ligoras, one of Antioehus’scommanders, Sardis was taken, 
Achauis, retired into the citadel where he defended himfelf, 
till he was delivered up by two traitorous Cretans, This 
laft confirms the truth of the proverb, which laid that the 
*“ Cretans were liars and knaves.” 

0 Ptolemy Philopalor had made a treaty with Aclnrus, and 
was very lorry for his being fo rlofcly blocked up in the 
caftlc of Sardis; and therefore commanded Sofibcs to relieve 
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him at any price whatfoever. There was then in Ptolemy’s 
court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived 
a confiderable time at Sardis. Sofibes confulted this man, 
and afked whether he could not think of fome method for 
'Achteus’s efcape. The Cretan defired time to confider of 
it^ and returning to Sofibes, offered to undertake it, and 
explained to him the manner in which he intended to pro¬ 
ceed. He told him, that he had an intimate friend, who 
was alfo his near relation, Cambylus by name, a captain in 
the Cretan troop in Antiochus’s fervice: that he commanded 
at that time in a fort behind the caflle of Sardis, and that 
he would prevail with him to let Achaeus efcape that way. 
His projeft being approved, he was fent with the utmoft 
fpeed to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten + talents were 
given him to defray his expences, &c. and a much more 
confiderable fum promifed him in cafe he fucceeded. After 
his arrival, he communicates the affair to Cambylus, when 
thofe two mifereants agree (for their greater advantage) to 
go and reveal their defign to Antiochus. They offered that 
prince, as they themfelves had determined, to play their 
parts fo well, that inftead of procuring Achasus’s efcape, 
they would bring him to him, upon condition of receiving 
a confiderable reward, to be divided among them, as well 
as the ten talents which Bolis had already received. 

Antiochus was overjoyed at what he had heard, and pro¬ 
mifed them a reward that fufficed to engage them to do 
him that important fervice. Upon this Bolis, by Cambilus’s 
afliftance, eafily got admiffton into the caflle, where the 
credentials he produced from Sofibes, and fome oilier of 
Achaeus’s friends, gained him the entire confidence of that 
ill-fated prince. Accordingly he trufted himfelf to thofe two 
wretches, who, the in flam he was out of the caflle, f e i fed 
and delivered him to Antiochus. This king caufed him to 
be immediately beheaded, and thereby put an end to that 
war of Afia; for the moment thofe who Hill fuftained the 
ficge heard of Achaeus’s death, they furrendered; and a little 
after, all the other places in the provinces of Alia did the 
fame. 

Rebels very fcldom come to a good end; and though 
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the perfidy of fuch traitors ftrikes us with horror, and raifes 
our indignation, we are not inclined to pity the unhappy 
fate ot Achceus, who had made himfelf worthy of it by his 
infidelity to his fovereign. 

p It was about this time that the difcontent of the Egyp¬ 
tians againft Philopator began to break out. According to 
Polybius, it occafioned a civil war; but neither himfelf 
nor any other author gives us the particulars of it. 

q We alfo read in Livy, that the Romans fome time A. M. 
after fent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, (doubtlefs Arnett’c, 
the fame queen who before was called Ar(inoe) to renew 
their ancient friendfhip and alliance with Egypt. Thefe 
carried as a prefent to the king, a robe and purple tunick, 
with an ivory* chair; and to the queen an embroidered robe, 
and a purple fcarf. Such kind of prcfents jhow the happy 
fimplicity which in thole ages prevailed among the Romans. 

r Philopator had at this time by + Arfinoe, his wife and 
filler, a fon called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who fucceeded him An/. 9 /, c. 
at five years of age. 20 9 - 

s Philopator, from the fignal viftory he had obtained over A. M. 
Antiochus, had abandoned himfelf to pleafures and exceffes Ant/^ C 
of every kind. Agathoclea his concubine, Agathocles the 
brother of that woman, and their mother, governed him en¬ 
tirely. He fpent all his time in gaming, drinking, and the 
moft infamous irregularities. His nights were palled in de¬ 
bauches, and his days in feafls and diflblute revels. Forget¬ 
ting entirely the king, in Head of applying himfelf to the 
affairs of Hate, he valued himfelf upon prcliding in con¬ 
certs, and playing upon inflrumcnts. The ^ women dif- 

P Polyb. 1 . v. p. 444. q Liv. l.xxvii. c. 4. r Juftin. 1 . xxx. c. 4. 

• Juitin. 1 . xxx. c. 1 Polyb. in Excerpt. Valcf. 1 . xv. xvi. 

* This was a I 1 owed in Rome to 11011c but t tie highdt officers in the ilute. 

+ Jullin calls her turyiiice. In cafe he is not miitaken, this 4110011 had 
three names, Arfmoe, Cleopatra, and Eurydice. Hut Cleopatra was a name 
common to the queens of Egypt, ns that of Ptolemy was to the kings. As 
arehbiihop Uliter places the adventure ot’ Hyrcanus the Jew at the birth of 
Ptolemy l.jjiphaiies, I had inferted it there in the lird edition of this work. 

Butas Jufephus, from whom it is taken, fays, that it happened in the reign 
oi Seleucus the foil of Antiochus the Croat, I have transferred it to that 
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nine, as Dean Prideaux. does alfo; that is to fay, to the birth of Ptolemy 
Philometor, 187 years before |efus Chrill. 
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pofed of every thing. They conferred all employments and 
governments; and no one had iefs authority in the kingdom 
than the prince himfelf. Sofibes, an old, artful minifter, 
who had ferved during three reigns, was at the helm, and 
his great experience had made him very capable of theadmi- 
niilration; not indeed entirely in the manner he defired, but 
as the favourites would permit him to aft; and he was fo 
wicked, as to pay a blind obedience to the moll unjuft com¬ 
mands of a corrupt prince, and his unworthy favourites. 

1 Arfinoc, the king’s filler and wife, had no power or au¬ 
thority at court; the favourites and the prime minifter did 
not /how her the leaft refpetl. On the other fide, the queen 
was not patient enough to fuffer every thing without mur¬ 
muring; and they at laft grew weary of her complaints. 
The king, andthofewho governed him, commanded Sofibes 
to rid them of her. He obeyed, and employed for that 
purpofe one Philammon,. who, without doubt, did not want 
experience in fuch cruel and barbarous affaftinations. 

This laft aftion added to fo many more of the mofl flagrant 
nature, difpleafed the people fo much, that Sofibes was 
obliged, before the king’s death, to quit his employment. 
He was fucceeded by Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, 
who had fignalized himfelf in the army by his valour and 
conduft. He had all the voices in a grand council held for 
the choofing a prime minifter. Sofibes refigned to him the 
king’s feal, which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus 
performed the fevcral funftions of it, and governed all the 
affairs of the kingdom during the king’s life. But though 
this was not long, he difeovered but too plainly that he had 
not ail the qualities necc/fary for fupporting fo great an em¬ 
ployment. He had neither the experience, ability, nor ap¬ 
plication of his predecc/for. As he had the adminiftration of 
all the finances, and difpofed of all the honours and dignities 
6t the Hate, and all payments palled through his hands, every 
body, as is ufual, was afliduous in making I heir court to 
him. He was extremely liberal; but then his bounty was 
bellowed without choice or difcernincnt, and almoft folcly 
on thole who IJiarcd in his parties of pleafure. The extra¬ 
vagant flatteries ol thole who were for ever crowding about 
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his perfon, made him fancy his talents fuperior to thofe of 
all other men. He affumed haughty airs, gave into luxury 
and profufion, and at laft grew infupportable to all the world. 

The wars of the Eaft have made me fufpend the relation of 
the affairs that happened in Greece during their continuance; 
we now return to them. 


Sect. II. The ALtolians declare again/} the Achceans . Battle 
of Caphyia loft by Aratus . The Achceans addrefs Philip , 
who undertakes their defence . Troubles break out in Lace - 
deemonia . The unhappy death of Cleomenes in Egypt . Two 
kings are defied in Lacedcemonia. That republic joins xoith 
the ALtolians. 


u r I E ALtolians, particularly in the time we are now 

fpeaking of, were become a very powerful people in 
Greece. Originally their territories extended from the river 
Achelous, to the flrait of the gulph of Corinth, and to the 
country of the Locrians, furnamed Ozota. But, in procefs 
of time, they had poffelfed themfclves of feveral cities in 
Acarnania, ThefTaly, and other neighbouring countries. 
They led much the fame life upon land as pirates do at 
fea, that is, they exercifcd themfelves perpetually in plunder 
and rapine. Wholly bent on lucre, they did not confider 
any gain as infamous or unlawful; and were entire Grangers 
to the laws of peace or war. They were very much inured 
to toils, and intrepid in battle. They fignalized themfelves 
particularly in the war againft the Gauls, who made an irrup¬ 
tion into Greece; and fhowed themfelves zealous defenders 
of the public liberty againfl the Macedonians. The increafe 
of their power had made them haughty and infolcnt. That 
haughtinefs appeared in the anfwcr they gave the Romans, 
when they font ambafladors to order them not to infell Acar¬ 
nania. They expreffed, if wc may believe Trogus Pompcius, 
or x JuRin his cpitomizcr, the higheft contempt for Rome, 
which they termed only in its origin a fhameful receptacle 
of thieves and robbers, founded and built by fratricide, and 
formed by an aflbmblagc of women ravilhed from the arms 
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of their parents. They added, that the vEtolians had always 
diftinguifhed themfelves in Greece, as much by their valour 
as their virtue and defeent; that neither Philip nor Alexander 
his fon had been formidable to them; and that at a time when 
the latter made the whole earth tremble, they had not been 
afraid to reje£i his edifts and injun&ions. That therefore the 
Romans would not do well to roufe the ./Etolians againft 
them; a people wliofe arms had extirpated the Gauls, and 
defpifed the Macedonians. The reader may, from this 
fpeech, form a judgement of the wdEtolians, ot whom much 
will be faid in the fequel, 

7 From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had loft his 
kingdom, and Antigonus, by his viftory at Selafia, had in 
fome meafure reftored the peace of Greece, the inhabitants 
of Pcloponnefus, who were tired by the firft wars, and ima¬ 
gined that affairs would always continue on the fame foot, 
had laid their arms afide, and totally negle&ed military dif- 
cipline. The ./Etolians meditated taking advantage of this 
indolence. Peace was infupportable to them, as it obliged 
them to fubfift at their own expence, accuftomed as they 
were to fupport themfelves wholly by rapine. Antigonus 
had kept them in awe, and prevented them from infefting 
their neighbours; but, after his death, defpifing Philip, be- 
caufe of his youth, they marched into Peloponnefus fword 
in hand, and laid waffe the territories of the Meffenians. 
Aratus, exafperated at this perfidy and infolence, and feeing 
that Tiinoxenes, at that time captain-general of the Achmans, 
endeavoured to gain time, becaufc his year was near expir¬ 
ing; as he was nominated to fucceed him the following year, 
he took upon him the command five days before the due 
time, in order to march the fooner to the aid of the Mclle- 
nians. Accordingly, having affcmbled the Achaeans, wliofe 
vigour and ftrength had fulfered by repofe and inactivity, he 
was defeated near Caphyia, in a great battle fought there. 

Aratus was charged with being the caufe of this defeat, 
and not without fome foundation. He endeavoured to prove 
that the lofs of the battle imputed to him was not his fault. 
Hed eclared, that, however this might he, if he had been 
wanting in any of the duties of an able commander, he 
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afked pardon; and intreated that his a&ions might be exa* 
mined with lefs rigour than indulgence. His humility, 
on this occafion, changed the minds of the whole affembly, 
whofe fury now turned againft his accufers, and nothing 
was afterwards undertaken but by his counfel. However, 
the remembrance of his deteat had exceedingly damped his 
courage; fo that he behaved as a wife citizen, rather than 
as an able warrior; and though the ALtolians often gave him 
opportunities to diftrefs them, he took no advantage of them, 
but fuffered that people to lay wafte the whole country 
almofl with impunity. 

The Achaeans were therefore forced to apply to Macedonia 
again, and to call in king Philip to their afliftance, in hopes 
that the affeftion he bore Aratus, and the confidence he had 
in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. And 
indeed Antigonus, at his laft moments, had, above all things, 
intreated Philip to keep well with Aratus; and to follow his 
counfel, in treating with the Achseans. Some time before, 
he had fent him into Peloponnefus, to form himfelf under 
his eye, and by his counfcls. Aratus gave him the beft re¬ 
ception in his power; treated him with the diftin£tion due to 
his rank; and endeavoured to inftil into him fuch principles 
and fentiments, as might enable him to govern with wifdom 
the great kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the higheft fen¬ 
timents of eftcem for Aratus, and the moll favourable difpo- 
fition with regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whofe intereft it was to remove a perfoti 
of Aratus’s known probity, in order to have the foie afcen- 
dant over their young prince, made that monarch fufpett his 
conduft: and prevailed fo far, as to make him declare 
openly againft Aratus. Neverthelcfs, finding foon after that 
he had been impofed upon, he punilhed the informers with 
great feverity, the foie means to banifh for ever from 
princes that calumny, which impunity, and fometimes 
money, raife up and arm againft perlons of the moft con- 
fummate virtue. Philip afterwards repofed the fame confi¬ 
dence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and refolved to 
be guided by his counfcls only; which was manifeft on 
feveral occafions, and particularly in the affair of Laccdac- 
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monia. y That unhappy city was perpetually torn by fedi- 
tions, in one of which, one of the Epliori, and a great 
many other citizens, were killed, becaufc they had declared 
forking Philip. When that prince arrived from Macedonia, 
he gave audience to the ambafladors of Sparta at Tegea, 
whither he had fent for them. In the council he held there, 
feveral were of opinion, that he fhould treat that city as 
Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king rejefted that 
propofaJ with horror, and contented himfelf with punching 
the principal authors of the infurre&ion# Such an inftance 
of moderation and wifdom in a king, who was but feven- 
teen years of age, was greatly admired ; and every one was 
perfuaded, that it was owing to the good counfels ot Aratus. 
However, he did not always make the fame ufe of them. 

x Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made to him 
by many cities again# the ^Etolians; and accordingly war 
was unanimoufiy declared again# them. This was called the 
war of the allies, which began much about the fame time 
that Hannibal was meditating the fiege of Saguntum. This 
decree was fent to all the cities, and ratified in the general 
aflembly of the Achaeans. The jEtoIians, on the other fide, 
prepared for war, and elefted Scopas their general, the 
principal contriver of the broils they had raifed, and the 
havoc they had made. Philip now marched back his forces 
into Macedonia; and, whilft thev were in winter-quarters, 
was very diligent in making the ncceffary military prepara¬ 
tions. He endeavoured to ftrengthen himfelf by the aid of 
his allies, few of whom anfwered his views; colouring their 
delays with falfe and fpecious pretences. He alfo fent to 
king Ptolemy, to entreat him not to aid the -dLtolians either 

with men or money. 

a Cleomencs was at that time in Egypt; but as an horrid 
licentioulhefs prevailed in that court, and the king regarded 
nothing but plcafurcs and excelfcs of every kind, Cleomencs 
led a very melancholy life there. Ncvcrthelcfs Ptolemy, in 
the beginning of his reign, had made ufc of Cleomencs : 
for, as he was afraid of his brother Magas, who, on his 
mother’s account, had great authority and power over the 
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foldiery, lie contrafted a ftrider amity with Cleomenes, and 
admitted him into his moil fecret councils, in which means 
for getting rid of his brother were confulted. Cleomenes 
was the only perfon who oppofed it; he declaring, that a 
Icing cannot have any miniflers more zealous for his fervice, 
or more obliged to aid him in fuftaining the weighty burthen 
of government, than his brothers. This advice prevailed 
for that time : but Ptolemy’s fears and fufpicions returning, 
he imagined there would be no way to get rid of them, but 
by taking away the life of him that occafioncd them. w After 
this he thought himfelf fecure; fondly concluding, that he 
had no enemies to fear, either at home or abroad ; becaufe 
Antigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had left no other 
fucceffors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom he defpifed 
on account of their minority. In this fecurity he devoted 
himfelf entirely to all forts of pleafures, which were never 
interrupted by cares or applications of any kind. Neither 
his courtiers, nor thofe who had employments in the ftate, 
dared to approach him; and he would fcarce deign to beftow 
the lead: attention to what paffed in the neighbouring king¬ 
doms. That, however, was what employed the attention of 
his predeceffors, even more than the affairs of their own 
dominions. Being pofl'efled of Ccelofyria and Cyprus, they 
awed the kings of Syria both by fea and land. As, the moft 
confiderable cities, the ports and harbours which lie along 
the coaft from Pamphylia to the Hellefpont, and the places 
in the neighbourhood of Lyfimachia, were fubjefl: to them; 
from thence they had an eye on the princes of Afia, and 
even on the illands. How would it have been portable for 
any one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilrt they had 
the command of Enc, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a 
ftill greater dirtance ? With fo extenfive a dominion, and fo 
many ftrong places, which fervedthem as barriers, their own 
kingdom was fecure. They therefore had always great rcafon 
to keep a watchful eye over what was tranfading without 
doors. Ptolemy, on the contrary, difdained to give himfelf 
that trouble; wine and women being his only pleafure and 


employment. 

With fuch difpofltions, the reader will eafily fuppofc that 
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he could have no great efleem for Cleomenes. The inftant 
the latter had news of Antigonus’s death, that the Achaeans 
were engaged in a great war with the Auolians, that the 
Lacedaemonians were united with the latter againft the 
Achasans and Macedonians, and that all things feemed to 
recall him to his native country, he folicited earncftly to 
leave Alexandria. He therefore implored the king to favour 
him with troops and munitions of war fufficient for his re¬ 
turn. finding he could not obtain his requeff, he defired 
that he at leaft might be fuflered to depart with his family, 
and be allowed to embrace the favourable opportunity for re- 
polFe/Ting himfelf of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too 
much employed in his pleafures, to lend an car to Cleomenes’s 
intreaties. 

Sofibes, who at that time had great authority in the king¬ 
dom, aflcmbled his friends; and in this council a refolution 
was formed, not to furnifli Cleomenes either with a fleet or 
provifions. They believed that a needlefs expence; for, 
from the death of Antigonus, all affairs without doors had 
feemed to them of no importance. Befides, this council 
were apprehenfive that as Antigonus was dead, and as there 
was none to oppofe Cleomenes, that prince, after having 
made an expeditious conquefl of Greece, would become a 
very formidable enemy to Egypt: What increafed their fears 
was, his having thoroughly ftudied the ftatc of the kingdom, 
his knowing its ftrong and weak fide, his having the king 
in the utmoft contempt, and feeing a great many parts of 
the kingdom feparated and at a great diflance, which an 
enemy might have a thou land opportunities of invading. 
For thefe rcafons, it was not thought proper to grant Cleo¬ 
menes the fleet and other fuccours he defired. On the other 


fide, to give fo bold and enterprifing a prince leave to depart, 
after having refilled him in fo contemptuous a manner, would 
be making an enemy of him, who would certainly,, one time 
or other, remember the affront which had been put upon 
him. Sofibes was therefore of opinion, that it was not even 
fafe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria. A word which 
Cleomenes had let drop, came then into his mind. In a 
council, where Magas was the fubjeH of the debate, that 
prime minifter was afraid left this prince Ihould prevail with 
the foreign foldiers to make an infurrc&ion: “ I anfwer for 
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{hen)*” fays Cleomenes, fpeaking of thofe of Peloponnefus: 
u and you may depend, that upon the firft fignal I give, they 
all will take up arms in your favour.” This made Sofibes 
hefitate no longer: on a fxftitious accufation, and which he 
corroborated by a letter he himfelf had forged in that un¬ 
happy prince’s name, he prevailed with the king to feife his 
perfon, and to imprifon him in a fecure place, and maintain 
him always in the manner he had hitherto done, with the 
liberty of feeing his friends, but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeft aftli&ion 
and melancholy. As he did not perceive any end ot his 
calamities, he formed fuch a refolution, in concert with 
thofe friends who ufed to vifit him, as dcfpair only could 
fuggefl; and this was, to return the injuflice of Ptolemy by 
force of arms; to flir up his fu bj efts again ft him; to die a 
death worthy of Sparta; and not to wait, as flailed vifiiims. 


till it was thought proper to facrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of the 
prifon, they all rail in a body, with drawn fwords, into all 
the flreets, exhorting and calling upon the populace to re¬ 
cover their liberty; but not a man joined them. They 
killed the governor of the city, and fome other noblemen 
who came to oppofe them; and afterwards ran to the citadel 
with intention to force the gates of it, and fet all the pri- 
foners at liberty; but they found thefe fhut and ftrongly 
barricadoed. Cleomenes, now loft to all hopes, ran up and 
down the city, during which not a foul either followed or 
oppofed him; but all fled through fear. But feeing it would 
be impoflible for them to fttcceed in their enterprife, they 
terminated it in a tragical and bloody manner, by running 
upon each other’s fwords, to avoid the infamy of punifh- 
ment. Thus died Cleomenes, after reigning fixteen years 
over Sparta. The king caufcd his body to be hanged on a 
crofs, and ordered his mother, children, and all the women 
who attended them, to be put to death. When that unhappy 


princcfs was brought to the place of execution, the only 


favour fhc afkcd was, that fhe might die before her children. 


But they began with them; a torment more grievous to a 


mother than death itfelf; after which fhc prefented her neck 


to the executioner, faying only thefe words, “ Ah! my dear 
children, to what a place did you come?” 
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The defign of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and 
revive its ancient difcipline, was certainly very laudable in 
itfelf: And both had reafon to think, that in a Hate wholly 
infeftcd and corrupted as that of Sparta then was, to pretend 
to reform abufes one after another, and remedy diforders 
by degrees, was only cutting off the heads of an Hydra; 
and therefore that it would be abfolutely neceffary to root 
up the evil at one blow. However I cannot fay whether 
Plato’s maxim * Jhould not take place here, viz . that nothing 
fhould be attempted in a Hate, but what the citizens might 
be prevailed on to admit by gentle means: and that violence 
fhould never be employed. Are there not fome difeafes in 
which medicines would only haflen death ? And have not + 
fome diforders gained fo great an afeendant in a Hate, that 
to attempt a reformation at fuch a time, would only difeover 
the impotency of the magiflrates and laws? But, a circum- 
Hance which admits of no excufe in Cleomenes, is, his 
having, againlt all the laws of reafon and juHice, mur- 
thered the Ephori, in order to get fuccefs to his enterprife; 
a conduft abfolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and 
more unworthy of a king; and which at the fame time 
feemed to give a fan&ion to thofe tyrants, who afterwards 
made fuch wild havoc in Lacedsemonia. And, indeed, 
Cleomenes himfelf had been called a tyrant by fome hifto- 
rians, with whom they even began ± the fucceflion of tyrants. 

c During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta, 
the citizens had not thought of nominating kings, from the 
hopes they entertained, that he would return again; and had 
always preferved the higheft efteem and veneration for him. 
But, as foon as news was brought of his death, they pro¬ 
ceeded to the eleftion of kings. They firft nominated 
Agefipolis, a child, defeended from one of the royal families, 
and appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 


c Polyb. I. iv. p. 301. 

* Jubet PlatOy quem ego auflorem vehementer fcquor y Tati turn contendere in re- 
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wards they chofe Lycurgus, none of whofe anceftors had 
reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giving each of 
them a * talent, which was putting the crown to fale at a 
very low price. They foon had reafon to repent their choice, 
which was in direft oppofition to all laws, and never had 
example. The faftious party, which oppofed Philip openly, 
and committed the mofl enormous violence in the city, had 
prefidcd in this eleftion; and immediately after, they caufed 
Sparta to declare in favour of the /Etolians. 


Sect. III. Various expeditions of Philip agciinjl the enemies 
of the Achoans . Apelles , his prime minijler , abufes his con¬ 
fidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makes an inroad 
. into ALtoha. Thermo' taken at the jirfl affault . Excejfes 
of Philip's fbidders in that city. Prudent retreat of that 
prince. Tumults in the camp . Punijhment of thofe who had 
occafioned them. Inroad of Philip into Laconia. The con - 
fpirators form nezo cabals. Punijhment in flitted on them. A 
peace is propofed between Philip and the Ac ha an s on one fide, 
and the ALtolians on the other , which at laf is concluded. 

\ 

4 have already related, that Philip king of Macedon, 

* * being called in by the Achasans to their aid, was 
come tf> Corinth where their general affembly was held, and 
that there war had been unanimoufly declared againft the 
ALtolians. The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to 
make the ncceflary preparations for carrying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the 
Achxans. He was, as lias been obferved, a petty king ot 
Illyria. The ./Etolians, whofe ally lie was, had broke their 
engagements with him, by refilling to give him a certain 
fharc of the fpoils they had made at the taking of Cynethium, 
according to the articles agreed upon between them. Philip 
embraced with joy this opportunity of revenging their 
perfidy. 

c Demetrius of Pharos joined alfo with Pliilip. We 

Vol, VI, Q 
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have already feen that the Romans, in whofe favour he had 
declared at firft, had bellowed on him feveral of the cities 
they had conquered in Illyria. As the chief revenue of 
thofe petty princes had confifted hitherto in the fpoils they 
got from their neighbours; when the Romans were removed, 
he could not forbear plundering the cities and territories 
fubjeft to them. Befides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, 
had failed, on the fame defign, beyond the city of IlTus; 
which was a direfl infra&ion of the chief article of the 
treaty, concluded with queen Teuta. For thefe reafons the 
Romans declared war againft Demetrius. Accordingly 
yEmilius attacked him with great vigour, difpofTeffed him 
of the llrongell fortrefles, and befieged him in Pharos, from 
whence he efcaped with the utmoll difficulty. The city 
furrendered to the Romans. f Demetrius, being difpoffeffed 
of all his dominions, fled to Philip, who received him with 
open arms. This offended the Romans very much, who 
thereupon fent ambaffadors to him, demanding Demetrius to 
be delivered up. However Philip, who revolved at that 
time the defign which broke out foon after, paid no regard 
to their demand; and Demetrius fpent the remainder of his 
days with that monarch. He was a valiant and bold man, 
but at the fame time rafli and inconfiderate in his enterprifes; 
and his courage was entirely void of prudence and judgment. 

The Achaeans, being on the point of engaging in a confi- 
derable war, fent to their allies. The Acarnanians joined 
them very chearfully, though at their great danger, as they lay 
neareft the ALtolians, and confequently were molt expofed to 
the inroads of that people. Polybius praifes their fidelity 

exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not fhow fo much good will, 
and feemed defirous of continuing neuter: Neverthelefs, 
they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were alfo fent to king Ptolemy to defire him 
not to affift the iEtolians cither with troops or money. 

The Melfenians, for whofe fake that war had been firlt 
begun, no way anfwercd the hopes which had been naturally 
entertained, viz. of their employing their whole force tv 
carry it on. 


* Liv. 1. xxii, u 3 P 
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The Lacedaemonians had declared at firjft for the Achzeans; 
but the contrary faftion caufed the decree to be reverfed, 
and they joined the /Etolians. It was on this occafion, as I 
have faid before, that Agefipolis and Lycurgus were elefted 
kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, fun of the great Aratus, was at that 
time fuprenie magiftrate of the Achaeans, and Scopas was 
the fame over the yEtolians. 

* Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thoufand 
foot and eight hundred horfe. Having crolfed Theflaly, 
he arrived in Epirus. Had he marched direftly to the 

AStolians, he would have come upon them unawares, and 
have defeated them: but, at the requeft of the Epirots, he 
laid fiege to Ambracia, which employed him forty days, and 
gave the enemy time to prepare for, and wait his coming up. 
They did more. Scopas, at the head of a body of yEtolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and returned 
in a very fhort time laden with fpoils, which did him prodi¬ 
gious honour, and greatly animated his forces. However, 
this did not hinder Philip from entering ALtolia, and feifing 
on a great number of important fortreffes. He would have 
entirely conquered it, had not the news he received, that 
the Dardanians * intended to make an inroad into his king¬ 
dom, obliged him to return thither. At his departure, he 
promifed the ambafladors of the Achaeans to return foon to 
their afli fiance. PI is fudden arrival difconccrted the Darda¬ 
nians, and put a flop to tlieir enterprife. Pie then returned 
to Theflaly, with an intention to pals the reft of the fummer 
in Larifla. 

} ‘ In the mean time Donmachus, whom the yEtolians had 
juft before nominated their general, entered Epirus, laid wafte 
all the c*pen country, and did not fpare even the temple of 

Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, having 
left Larifla, arrived at Corinth, wilhout any one’s having had 
the lea ft notice of his march. He there ordered the elder 
Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to his Ion, who com¬ 
manded the forces this year, gave him orders whither t<? 
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* TJiejV people were neighbours of Macedonia, on the north of that kingdom- 
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march them. Caphyia was to be the rendezvous. Euripklas, 
who knew nothing of Philip’s arrival, was then marching a 
detachment of above two thoufand natives of Elis, to Jay 
walle the territory of Sicyone. They fell into the hands of 
Philip, and all except an hundred were either killed or taken 
prifoners. 

The King, having joined Aratus the younger with his 
forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched towards 

in order to befiege it. This was a very daring 
attempt; for the city was thought almofi impregnable, as 
well from its natural fituation, as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it. It being the depth of winter, 
the inhabitants were of opinion that no one would, or even 
could, attack them: Philip, however, did it with fuccefs; 
for, firlt the citv, and afterwards the citadel, furrendered 
after making 1'ome refinance. As they were very far from 
xpedting to be belieged, the want of ammunition and pro 


Pfophis 


vilions very much facilitated the taking of that city. Philip 
gave it very generoufly to the Achaeans, to whom it was of 
the molt fignal lervice; affuring them that there was nothing 
he defired more than to oblige them; and to give them the 
llrongelt proofs of his zeal and affeftion for their intereft. 
A prince who afcts in this manner is truly great, and does 

honour to the royal dignity. 

From thence, after polfefling himfelf of forae other cities, 
which he alfo gave to his allies, he marched to Elis, in order 
to lay it walle. It was very rich and populous, and the in¬ 
habitants of the country were in a flourilhing condition. 
Formerly this territory had been accounted facred, on ac¬ 
count of the Olympic games folcmnized there every four 
years; and all the nations of Greece had agreed not to infell 
or carrv war into it. 13ut the Eleans had themfelves been 
the occulion of their loling that privilege, becaufe, like other 
Hales, they had engaged in the wars of Greece. Here Philip 
got a very confulerablc boot)-, with which he enriched his 

troops, alter which he retired to Olympia. 

1 Among the levcral courtiers of king Philip, Apelles 
held the chief rank, and had a great afeendant over his 
lovercigu, whole governor he had been: but, as generally 


i X’oljb t. iv. i> 338, 339 - 
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happens on thefc occafions, he very much abufed his power, 
which lie employed wholly in opprefling particular perfons 
and flates. He liad taken it into his head, to reduce the 
Achscans to the lame condition in which TlieUalv was at 
that time; that is, to fubjeft them abfolutcly to tlie commands 
ot the minifters of Macedonia, by leaving them only the 
name and a vain fhadow of liberty: and to accuflom them 
to the yoke, he fpared them no kind of injurious treatment, 
Aratus complained of this to Philip, who was highly exafpe- 
rated upon that account; and accordingly allured him, he 
would give fuch orders, that nothing of that kind fJiould 
happen for the future. Accordingly, lie enjoined Apelles 
never to lay any commands on the Achscdns, but in concert 
with their general. This was behaving with an indolent 
tendernefs towards a ftatefiman, who having fo fliamcfully 
abufed his mailer’s confidence, had therefore deferved to be 
entirely difgraced. The Achseans, overjoyed at the favour 
which Philip fhowed them, and with the orders he had given 
for their peace and fecurity, were continually beftowing 
the higheft encomiums on that prince, and extolling his 
exalted qualities. And, indeed, he po fie fled all thofe which 
can endear a king to his people; fuch as a lively genius, an 
happy memory, eafy elocution, and an unaffefted grace in 
all his aftions; a beautiful afpeft, heightened by a noble and 
majeflic air, which ft ruck the beholders with awe and refpeft; 
a fwcetncfsof temper, affability, and a defire to pleafe univer- 
fally; to finifh the piflure, a valour, an intrepidity, and an 
experience in war, which far exceeded his years: So that one 
can hardly conceive the ftrange alteration that afterwards 
appeared in his morals and behaviour. 

k Philip having pofleffcd himfelf of Aliphcra, a very 
flrong ciiy, the grcatcfl part of the people of that countiy, 
afloniibecl at the rapidity of his con quells, and weary of 
the jEmliaii tyranny, fnbmiitcd to his arms. Thus lie fbou 
made luinielf mailer of all Triphylia. 

! At this time, Chilo (he Lacedaemonian, pretending he 
had a better right to the crown than I.ycurgtts, on whole 
head they bad placed it, refolvcd to difpoffcfis him of it, 
itncl fei it on his own. Having engaged in his parly about 
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two hundred citizens, he entered the city in a forcible man¬ 
ner, killed the Ephori who were at table together, and 
marched dire&Iy towards Lycurgus’s lioufe, intending to 
kill him; but hearing the tumult, he had made his efcape. 
Chilo then went into the great fquare of the city, exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty; making them, at the 
fame time, the greateft promifes. Seeing, however, that he 
could make no imprelfion on them, and that he had failed 
of his blow, he fentenced himfelf to banifhment, and retired 
to Achaia. It is furprifing to fee Sparta, formerly fo jealous 
of its liberty, and miftrefs of all Greece till the battle of 
Leuftra, now filled with tumults and infurreftions, and igno- 
minioufly fubjefled to a kind of tyrants, that before could 
not fo much as fuffer the name. Such were the effects of 
their having violated Lycurgus’s laws; and efpecially their 
introducing gold and filver into Sparta; which drew after 
them, by infenfible degrees, the luft of power, avarice, 
pride, luxury, effeminacy, immorality, and all thofe vices 
which are generally infeparable from riches. 

m Philip, being arrived at Argos, fpent the reft of the 
winter there. Apelles had not yet laid afide the defign he 
meditated of enflavingthe Achzcans. But Aratus, for whom 
the king had a very particular regard, and in whom he re¬ 
po fed the higheft confidence, was an invincible obftacle to 
his projeft. He therefore refolved, if pofliblc, to get rid of 
him; for this purpofc he fent privately for all thofe who 
were his fccret enemies, and ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
gain them the prince’s favour. After this, in all his dif- 


courfes with him, he hinted, that fo long as Aratus fliould 
enjoy any authority in the republic of the Achzcans, he 
(Philip) would have no power; and would be as much 
fubjett to their laws and ufages as the mean ell of their citi¬ 


zens; whereas, were he to raife to the chief adminiftnuion 


of affairs fome perfon who might be entirely dependent on 
him, he then might aft as fovcreign, and govern others, 
inftead of being himfelf governed. The new'iriends in forced 
thefe reflections, and refined on the arguments of Apelles, 
This idea of dcfpotic power pi calc cl the young king; and 
indeed it is the flrongelt temptation that can be laid in the 
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way of princes. Accordingly he went for that purpofe to 
ASgium, where the aflembly of the Rates was held for the 
elcftion of a new general; and prevailed fo far by his pro- 
niifes and menaces, that lie got Philoxenus, whom Aratus 
had declared duly eletled, excluded; and obliged them to 
make choice of Eperatus, who was his direft enemy. Im¬ 
plicitly devoted to the will of his prime minifler, he did not 
perceive that he degraded himfelf in the moft ignominious 
manner; nothing being more abhorrent to free affemblies, fuch 
as thofe of Greece, than to make the leaf! attempt in violation 
of the freedom of elefrion. 

A perfon being chofen entirely unworthy of the port, as 

is commonly the cafe in all forced ele&ions, Eperatus, having 

neither merit nor experience, was univerfally defpifed. As 

Aratus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, nothing was 

well done, and all things were haftening to their ruin. 

Philip, who was blamed for all mifearriages, became fenfible 

that very pernicious counfels had been given him. Upon 

this, he again had recourfe to Aratus, and re-inflated him 

entirely in his friendfhip and confidence; and perceiving 

that after this flep his affairs flourifhed vifibly, and that his 

reputation and power increafed daily, he would not make ufe 

of any counfel, but that of Aratus, as the only man to 

whom he owed all his grandeur and glory. Who would not 

imagine, after fuch evident and repeated proofs, on one fide, 

of Aratns's innocence, and on the other of Apelles’s black 

malice, that Philip would have been undeceived for ever; 

and have been fully fenfible which of the two had the moft 

fiucere zeal to his fervicc? The fequel, however, will fhew, 

that jealoufy never dies but with the objeft that excited it; 

and that princes feldom overcome prejudices grateful to their 

authority. 

* 

A new proof of this foon appeared. As the inhabitants of 
Elis refilled the advantageous conditions which Philip offered 
them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, that fo 
linrcafonablc a refufal was owing to the ill fervices which 
Aratus did him clamlcftinely, though outwardly he pretended 
to have his interell very much at heart: That he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing as he ought to have done, 
and as he had engaged to do, to the inhabitants of Elis, the 
oilers which the king made them: And on this foundation 
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he invented a long ftory, and named feveral witnefl’es. The 
king, however, was fo juft, as to infill upon his prime minif- 
ter’s repeating thefe accufations in prefence of the man whom 
he charged with them: and this Apelles did not fcruple to 
do, and that with fucli an air of afiurance, or rather impu- 
dence, as might have difconcerted the moll virtuous man. 
He even added, that the king would lay this affair before the 
council of the Achaeans, and leave to them the decifion of 
it. This was what he wanted; firmly perfuadcd, that by 
the authority he had there, he fhould not fail to get him 
condemned. Aratus, in making his defence, began by be- 
fecching the king, not to give too much credit to the feveral 
things laid to his charge. That a juftice which a king, more 
than any other man, owed to a perfon accufed, was to com¬ 
mand that a ftrifil inquiry be made into the feveral articles of 
the accufation, and till then to fufpend his judgment. In 
confequence of this he required, that Apelles fhould be 
obliged to produce his witneffes; him, efpecially, from 
whom he pretended to have heard the feveral particulars 
laid to his charge; and that they fhould omit none of the 
methods ufed and preferibed in ftating a fa6t before it was 
laid before the public council. The king thought Aratus’s 
demand very juft and reafonable, and proinifcd it fhould be 
complied with. However, the time paffed on, and Apelles 
did not prepare to give in his proofs; But how would it 
have been poflible for him to do that ? An unforefeen acci¬ 
dent brought Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, to the city 
ol Dyma, whither Philip was conic to fettle fome affairs. 
Aratus fnatched the opportunity; and begged the king him- 
lelf to take cognizance of this matter. He complied with 
Aratus’s requelt, and found that there was not the leaft 
grounds fertile charge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced 
innocent, but without any puniflnneiU being inllitted on the 
calumniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more; fo that lie con¬ 
tinued his fecret intrigues, in order to remove thofe who 
gave him the leaft umbrage. Bolides, Apelles, there were 
four other perfons who divided the chief offices of die 
crown among them, and at the fame time enjoyed the king’s 
confidence. Antigonus had appointed them by his wilh 
and afiigned each of them his employment. His principal 
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view in this choice was, to prevent thofe cabals which are 
almoft infeparable from the minority of an infant prince. 
Two of thefe noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, were en¬ 
tirely at the devotion of Apelles; but as to the two other, 
Taurion and Alexander, he had not the fame afcendant over 
them; the former of the two laft prefided over the affairs of 
Peloponnefus, and the fecond had the command of the 
guards. Now the prime minifter wanted to give their em¬ 
ployments to noblemen on whom lie could entirely rely, 
and who would be as much devoted to his views as he 
could wifh them. However, he behaved in a different man¬ 
ner towards them: For, fays Polybius, courtiers have the art 
ol moulding themfelves into all fhapes, and employ either 
praife or (lander to gain their ends. Whenever Taurion 
was mentioned, Apelles would applaud his merit, his cou¬ 
rage, his experience; and fpeak of him as a man worthy of 
the king’s .more intimate confidence: He did this in the 
view of detaining him at court, and procuring the govern¬ 
ment of Peloponnefus (a place of great importance, and 
which required the prefence of the perfon inverted with it) 
for one ol his creatures. Whenever Alexander was the 
fubjeft of the difeourfe, he reprefented him in the mod 
odious colours to the king, and even endeavoured to render 
his fidelity fufpefted; in order to remove him from court, 
that his port might be given to fome perfon who might de¬ 
pend entirely on him. Polybius will fhow hereafter, what 
was the rcfult of all thefe fecret machinations. He only 
hints in this place, that Apelles was at laft taken in his own 
fnare, and met with the treatment he was preparing for 
others. But we fhall firft fee him commit the blackeft and 


moll abominable injuflice in the perfon of Aratus, and even 
extend his criminal defigns to the king himfelf. 

" I before obferved, that Philip having difeovered that he 
had been more than once impofed upon, had reftored 
Aratus to his favour and confidence. Supported by his 
credit ami councils he went to the aflembly of the Achasans, 
appointed, on his account, at Sicyon. On the report he 
wade ol the Hate ol his exchequer, and of the urgent necef- 
hfy he \va.: in of money to maintain his forces, a rcfolu- 
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tion was made to furnilh him with fifty * talents, the inflan t 
his troops fhould fet out upon their march; with three 
months 5 pay for his foldiers, and ten thoufand meafuresof 
wheat; And, that afterwards, as long as he fhould carry on 
the war in perfon in Peloponnefus, they fhould furnilh him 
with feventeen t talents a month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quarters and 
were affembled, the king debated in council on the opera* 
tions of the enfuing campaign. It was refolved to aft by 
fea, becaufe they thereby fhould infallibly divide the enemy’s 
forces, from the uncertainty they mufl be under, with regard 
to the fide on which they fhould be attacked. Philip was 
to make war on the inhabitants of TEtolia, Lacedaemonia, 
and Elis. 

Whilft the king, who was now returned to Corinth, was 
forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, and employing 
them in the feveral exercifes of the fea-fervice, Apelles, 
who found his credit diminifh, and was exafperated to fee 
the counfels of Aratus followed, and not his, took fecret 
meafures to defeat all the king’s defigns. His view was to 
make himfelf neceffary to his fovereign; and to force him 
by the ill pofture of his affairs, to throw himfelf into the arms 
of a rninifter who was beft acquainted with, and then ac¬ 
tually in the adminiftration of them. How villainous was 
this! Apelles prevailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his 
two confidents, to behave with negligence in the employ¬ 
ments with which they fhould be intruded. As for himfelf, 
he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having fome affairs to 
tranfaft there; as his orders were punthially obeyed by every 
one, he flopped the convoys of money which were fending 
to the king; and thereby reduced him to fuch neceflity, that 
he was forced to pawn his plate to fubfift himfelf and his 
ho ufehold. 

Philip, having put to fea, arrived the fecond day at Patne; 
and failing from thence to X Cephalenia, laid ficge to Paleis, 
a city whole fituation would be of great advantage to him, 
as a place of arms; and enable him to infell the territories 
of his enemies. He caufcd the machines of war to be ad- 


* Fifty thoufand crowns. + Seventeen thoufrnd crowns. 
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vanced, and mines to be run. One of the ways of making 
breaches was, to dig up the earth under the very foundation 
of the walls. When they were got to thefe, they propped 
and fupportcd the walls with great wooden beams, to which 
the miners afterwards fct fire, and then retired; when 
prefently great part of the wall would fall down. As the 
Macedonians had worked with incredible ardour, they very 

J 4 

foon made a breach of fix hundred fathoms wide. Leontius 
was commanded to mount this breach with his troops. Had 
he exerted himfelf ever fo little, the city would certainly 
have been taken; But he attacked the enemy very faintly, 
fo that he was repulfcd, loft a great number of his men, 
and Philip was obliged to raife the fiege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had fent Lycurgus 
with fome troops into Meffenia, ancl Dorimaclius with half 
of the army into Theffaly, to oblige Philip, by this double 
diverfion, to lay afide his enterprife. Deputies had arrived 
foon from the Acarnanians and Meffenians. Philip, having 
raifed the fiege, affemhled his council, to debate on which 
fide he fhould turn his arms. The Meffenians reprefented, 
that in one day the forces might march from Cephalenia 
into their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, who 
did not expeft to be fo fuddenly attacked. Leontius enforced 
this advice very ftrongly. His fecret reafon was, that as it 
would be impoflible for Philip to return, as the winds would 
be direftly contrary at that time, he therefore would be 
forced to flay there, by which means the campaign would 
be fpent, arid nothing done. The Arcanians, on the con- 
trary, were for marching direftly into /Eiolia, which was 
then unprovided with troops: Declaring, that the whole 
country might be laid wafle without the leaft refinance; 
and that Dorimachus would be prevented from making an 
irruption into Macedonia. Aratus did not tail to declare 
in favour of the latter opinion ; and the king, who from 
the cowardly attack at Paleis, began to fufpeft Leontius, 
went thither alfo. 

Having provided for the urgent neceffitics of the Mef¬ 
fenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the fecund day at 
Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph of Ambracia, and 
came a little before day-break to Limmea. Immediately 
he commanded the foldicrs to take fome refrefhment, to rid 
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themfelves of the grcateft part of their baggage, and be ready 
for marching. In the afternoon, Philip having left the bag, 
gage under a ftrong guard, fet out from Limnasa : and march, 
ing about fixty furlongs he halted, to give his army fomc 
refrefhment and reft. He then marched all night, and arrived 
at day-break at the river Achelous, intending to fall fud. 
denly and unexpectedly upon Thermae. Leontius advifed 
the king to halt for fome time, giving for his reafon, that as 
the foldiers had been fatigued with the length of their march, 
it would be proper for them to take breath, but, in reality, 
to give the yEtolians time to prepare for their defence. 
Aratus, on the contrary, knowing that opportunity is fwifu 
winged, and that Leontius’s advice was manifeltly traiterous, 
conjured Philip to feife the favourable moment, and march 
out that inftant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, and 
began to fufpeft him, fets out that inftant, croffes the Ache, 
ious, and marches direftly to Thermae, through a very 
rugged and almoft impervious road cut between very fteep 
rocks. This was the capital city of the country, in which 
the ALtolians every year held their fairs and folemn affem- 
blies, as well for the worfhip of the gods, as for the eledion 
of magiftrates. As this city was thought impregnable, be. 
caufe of the advantage of its fituation, and that no enemy 
had ever dared to approach it; the Auolians ufed to leave 
their richeft effefts and all their wealth there, imagining 
they were very fafc. But how great muft be their furprifo 
when, at the clofe of the day, they faw Philip enter it with 
his army ! 

After having taken immcnfe fpoils in the night, the Mace¬ 
donians pitched their camp. The next morning it was 
refolved that the moft valuable effefts fhould be carried away; 
and making a heap of the reft, at the head of the camp, they 
fet fire to that pile. They did the fame with regard to the 
arms which hung on the galleries of the temple; the belt 
were laid by for femce, and the remainder, amounting to 
upwards of fifteen thoufand, were burnt to afhes. Hitherto 
every thing which had been tranfaded was juft, and agree¬ 
able to the laws of war. 


But the Macedonians did not flop here. Tranfportcd 
with fury at the remembrance of the wild havoc which th* 
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AJtolians had made in Dium and Dodona, they fet fire to 
the galleries of the temple, tore down all the offerings which 
hung on them, among which were fome of exceeding beauty 
and prodigious value. Not fatisfied with burning the roofs, 
they razed the temple. The ftatues, of which there were at 
leaft two thoufand, were thrown down. A great number 
of them were broke to pieces; and thofe only fpared which 
were known, by their form or infcriptions, to reprefent gods. 
They wrote the following verfeon the walls: 

Remember Dium; Dium Jends you this. 

Doubtlefs, the horror with which the facrilcges com¬ 
mitted by the yEtolians at Dium infpired Philip and his 
allies, convinced them that they might revenge it by the 
commiffion of the like crimes; and that they were then 
making juft reprifals. However, fays Polybius, the reader 
will allow me to think otherwife. To fupport his opinion, 
he cites three great examples, taken even from the family of 
the prince whofe conduit lie here cenfures. Antigonus, 
after having defeated Cleomenes king of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, and poffefled himfelf of Sparta, fo far from extend¬ 
ing his rage to the temples and facred things, did not even 
make thofe he had conquered feel the elfeits of it; on the 
contrary, he reftored to them the form of government which 
they had received from their anceftors, and treated them 
with the higlieft teftimonies of kindnefs and friendfhip, 
Philip, to whom the royal family owed all its fplendour, 
and who defeated the Athenians at Chasronea, made them 
fenfible of Iris power and vi6lory by no other marks than his 
beneficence; reftoring their prifoners without ranfom; 
himfelf taking care even of the dead, ordering Antipater to 
convey their bones to Athens, and giving clothes to fuch 
of the prifoners as were moft in want of them. In fine, 
Alexander the Great, in the height of his fury again ft Thebes, 
which he razed to the ground, fo far from being forgetful 
of the veneration due to the gods, took care not to fuffer 
his foldiers (even through imprudence) to do the leaft injury 
to the temples, and other facred places: And a circumflance 
am more worthy our admiration; in his war with the 
Pcrfians, who had plundered and burned moft of the tcn> 
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pics in Greece, Alexander fpared and reverenced all places 
dedicated to the worlhip of the gods. 

It would have been better, continues Polybius, if Philip, 
mindful of the examples his anceflors fet him, had ftrove to 
fhow himfelf their fucceflor more in moderation and mag¬ 
nanimity, than their empire and power. The laws of war, 
indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror to demolifh cities 
and citadels; to fill up harbours, to take men and ftiips, 
to carry off the fruits of the earth, and to aft things of a 
like nature, in order to leffen the flrcngth of the enemy 
and increafe his own: But to deftroy what either cannot do 

J 

him any prejudice, or will not contribute to the defeat of 
the enemy; to burn temples, to break ftatues and fuch orna¬ 
ments of a city in pieces; certainly nothing but the wildeft 
and molt extravagant fury can be capable of fuch violence, 
It is not merely to ruin and deftroy thofe who have done us 
injury, that we ought to declare war, in cafe we defire to 
be thought juft and equitable; but only to oblige fuch peo¬ 
ple to acknowledge, and make amends for their faults. 
The true end of war is not to involve in the fame ruin 

9 

the innocent and the guilty, but rather to fave both. Thefe 
are the fentiments of a foldier and an heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occafion, fliowed no great regard 
for religion, he afted like an excellent captain. His view 
in putting to fea, was to go and furprife the city oi Therms, 
during the abfence of part of the /P'tolian forces. To con¬ 
ceal his defign, he took fo large a tour, as left the enemy in 
doubt with regard to the place lie intended to attack; and 
which prevented their feifing feme paffes of mountains and 
defiles in which he might have been flopped fliort. Some 
rivers were to be paired: It was ncceflary for them to make 
the utmoft hafte, and turn fliort upon jEtolia, by a fwift 
counter-march. This Philip does without liftening to the 
advice of traitors. To lighten his army, he leaves his 
baggage. He goes through the ftraits without meeting the 
leaft obftaclc, and enters Thermae, as if he had dropped 
from the Ikies; fo well he had concealed and haftened his 
march, of which the enemy do not feem to have had the 
leaft fufpicion. 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To lecure it, he 
had feifed upon feveral important polls; expefting that at hi* 
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coming down, his rear-guard particularly would be attacked. 
It was accordingly charged at two different times; how¬ 
ever, the prudent precautions he had taken, entirely baffled 
all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprise fo well concerted, fo fccretly carried on, 
and executed with fo much wifdom and dil'patch, furpafles 
the abilities of fo young a prince as Philip; and feems to 
bear the charafter of a veteran warrior, long exercifed in 
all the arts and ftratagems of war. We can fcarce doubt 
(and Polybius feems to in fin date it evidently enough) but 
that Aratus, as he had been the firfl contriver of fo noble 
a projeft, was alfo the foul, as it were, and chief agent in 
it afterwards. I have already obferved, that his talents lay 
more in conducing a warlike ftratagem, in forming extraor¬ 
dinary enterprifes, and in giving fuccefs to them by his 
bold counfcls, than in executing them himfelf. How happy 
is it for a young prince to pofiefs a general of this charaftcr; 
prudent, able, verfed by long experience, and habituated to 
all the parts of the art of war; to be able to know the merit 
of thefe qualities; to be perfeftly fenfible of their high value; 
to be docile to his advice, though frequently contrary to his 
own tafte and opinion; and to let himfelf be guided by fiich 
wife counfels. After the happy fuccefs of an aftion, the 
perfon whofe advice direfted it vanifhes, and all the glory of 
it reflefts upon the monarch. 0 Plutarch, who advances what 
I have now faid, thinks it equally glorious in Philip to 
fufter himfelf to be guided by Inch good counfels, and to 
Aratus tor having ability to fugged them. 

When Philip, who had inarched back the fame way he 
came, was arrived at Limnaea, finding himfelf in repofe and 
fecurity, offered facrifiecs to the gods by way of thankf- 
giving, for the fuccefs they had given to his arms; and 
made a fplcndid banquet for his olficers, who were 



drongly a Hefted as himfelf with the glory he had acquired* 
Leontius and Mega leas were the only perfons who heartily 
repined at the good fortune of their fovereign. Every 
one foon perceived that they did not fhare with the reft of 
the company in the joy which fo fucceisful an expedition 
muff naturally create. During the whole entertainment. 


• Plot, in A rat. p. /Q4$. 
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they difeovered their animofity againft Aratus by the tnoft 
injurious and moil {hocking railleries. But words were not 
all; for, at their riling from the banquet, heated with the 
fumes of wine and fired with anger, they threw {tones at 
him all the way, till he was got into his tent. The whole 
army was in an uproar; and the noife reaching the king, 
he caufed an exaft inquiry to be made into the affair; and 
laying a fine of twenty * talents on Megaleas, he afterwards 
threw him into prifon. Leontius, hearing of what had 
happened, ran with a crowd of foldicrs to the king’s tent; 
perfuaded that he would be frightened at feeing fo great a 
body of men, and for that reafon be prompted to change his 
refolution. Being come into the king’s prefence, “ Who 
has been fo bold,” fays he, “ as to lay hands on Megaleas, 
and throw him into prifon?” “ It is I,” anfwered the king, 
in a lofty tone. This terrified Leontius; fo that, after vent¬ 
ing a deep figh, he left the king’s tent in a rage. Some days 
after he was bound for the fine laid on Megaleas, who was 
then fet at liberty. 

p During Philip’s expedition againft iEtolia, Lycurgus, the 
Spartan king, had engaged in an enterprife againft the Mcf- 
fenians, but it proved abortive. Dorimachus, who had led 
a confiderable body of ALtolians into Thelfaly, with an in¬ 
tention to lay wafte the country, and to oblige Philip to raife 
the fiege of Paleis, in order to go and fuccour his allies, 
found troops there ready prepared to give him a warm re¬ 
ception. He did not venture to attack them. The news of 
Philip’s inroad into iEtolia, forced him to haften thitherto 
defend his own country. But though he made the utmoft 
expedition, he arrived too late; the Macedonians having 
already quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almoft incredible diligence, 
Having left Lcucadla with his fleet, and being arrived at 
Corinth, he laid up his fhips in the harbour of Lcchaeum, 
landed his troops, began his march, and palling through 
Argos, arrived on the twelfth day at Tegca, which he had 
fixed for the rendezvous with his allies. The Spartans 
having heard from rumour what had palled at Thermae, were 

p Folyb. 1. v. p. 365—37 2 * 

* Twenty thtufunJ crowns. 
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truly alarmed when they faw that young viftor in their ter- 
ritories, where he was not expelled fo fuddenly. Some 
aftions paffed, in which Philip had always the advantage; 
but I {hall omit the particulars to avoid prolixity. Philip 
difplayed, on all occafions,a bravery and prudence far above 
his years; and this expedition was almoft as glorious to him 
as that of ^tolia. After laying wafle the whole country, 
and taking abundance of fpoils, he returned by the way of 
Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found the am.baffadors of Rhodes and Chio, who 
came to offer him their mediation, and to incline both parties 
to peace. The king, diffembling his real intentions, told 
them that he had always wifhed, and ftill did fo, to be at 
peace with the vEtolians; and therefore charged them, at 
their going away, to difppfe their mafters to it. He after¬ 
wards landed at Lechaeum, in order to go from thence to 
Phocis, where he intended to engage in foine more important 
enterprife. 

The fa&ion formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptole¬ 
my, who alfo was one of Philip’s principal officers, having 
employed all the clandeftine methods poffible, to remove 
and deftroy all thofe who either oppofed or were fufpefted 
by them; and feeing with grief, that thofe fecret pra&ices 
had not been as fuccefsful as they had flattered themfelves, 
they therefore refolved to make themfelves formidable even 
to their fovereign, by employing the authority they had 
over the forces, to draw off their affe£Hons from him, and 
to attach them to their intereft. The greateft part of their 
army had Raid in Corinth; and they imagined, that the ab- 
fence of the king gave them a favourable opportunity for 
executing their defigns. They reprefented to the light¬ 
armed troops, and to the guards, that for the fake of the 
public welfare they expofed themfelves to the greateft toils 
and dangers of war; that nevertheless juftice had not been 
done them, nor the ancient law relating to the diftrib.ution 
of plunder been obferved with regard to them. The young 
people, fired by theft? feditious difeourfes, divide themfelves 
into bands, plunder the houfes of the greateft courtiers, and 
carry their fury to that exccfs, as to force the gates of the 
king’s palace, and break to pieces the tiles which covered 

Vol. VI. R 
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it. Immediately a great tumult broke out in the city, of 
which Philip having notice, he left Lechasum in great dili* 
gence. He then aflembles the Macedonians in the theatre, 
where, in afpeech intermixed with gentlenefs and feverity, he 
makes them fenfible of their fault. In the trouble and con- 
fufion which reigned at that time, fome declared that it would 
be neceffary to feife and punifh the promoters of this infur. 
reftion ; and others, that it would be more prudent to appeafe 
them by gentle methods, and forget all that was paft. 

The king was ftill young; fo that his authority was not 
entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and foldiery. 
Thofe againft him enjoyed the greatell pofts in the kingdom; 
had governed it during his minority; had filled all employ¬ 
ments with their creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited 
power over all orders of the ftate; had the command of the 
forces, and during a long time had employed the mod infinu- 
ating arts to gain their affeftion, dividing the whole admini- 
ftration among themfelves. In fo delicate a conjunflure, he 
did not think it advifeable to come to an open rupture, left he 
(hould inflame the minds of the people, by employing 
chaftifements at an unfeafonable time. For this reafon he 
ftifled his refentments, pretending to be very well fatisfied; 
and having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 
back to Lechasum. But after this infurrefdion, it was not 
fo eafy for him to execute in Phocis the fchemes he had 
projeftcd. 

Leontius having now loft all hopes, after fo many fruit* 
lefs attempts, had recourfe to Apelles. He font courier 
upon courier, to give him notice of the danger he was in, 
and to urge his prefence immediately. That minifter, during 
his flay in Chalcis, difpofed all things in the moft defpotic 
manner, and by that means was univerfally odious. Accord¬ 
ing to him the king, being Hill young, had no manner of 
power, but obeyed implicitly the dictates of his (Apelles's] 
will. It is certain that he arrogated to hirnfeif the manage¬ 
ment of all affairs, as having full power to a ft in every thing 
as he fhould think fit. The magiftrates of Macedonia and 
Thcflaly, and the officers who enjoyed any employment, 
had recourfe to him only. In all the cities of Greece, fcarcc 
the leaft mention was made of the king’, for whether any 
refolutions were to be taken, affairs to be regulated, jucty* 
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merits palled, or honours or preferments to be bellowed, 
Apelles engroffed and tranfafled all things. 

Philip had long before been apprifed of this condutl of 
Apelles, which gave him very great uneafinefs. Aratus was 
frequently urgent with him to exert himfelf on this occafion, 
and endeavoured to make him throw off hisirrefolution and 
fervitude: But the king concealed his thoughts, and did not 
difcover his resolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing 
how the king was difpofed in regard to him, but perfuaded, 
on the contrary, that the inftant he appeared before his 
fovereign, he would not fail of taking his opinion in all 
things, flew from Chalcis to the fupport of Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy and Me- 
galeas, who commanded the flower of the troops,- engaged 
all the young men to go and meet him. Apelles, thus 
received with pomp and i'plendor, and attended by a large 
body of officers and foldiers, advances direftly to the king’s 
palace, which he was going to enter as ufual. However, 
the officer who attended at the gate (having been inflrufted 
before) Hopped him fhort, and told him that his majefly was 
bufy. Aftonifhed at fo uncommon a reception, which he 
no ways expefcled, he confidered for fome time how he 
ought to behave, and at laft withdrew in the utmoft con- 
fufion. * Nothing is fo tranfient and frail as a borrowed 
power, not fupported by foundations or flrength of its own. 
The fhining train he had caufed to follow him vaniffied in an 
inftant; and he arrived at his own houfe, followed only 
by his domeftics. A lively image, fays Polybius, of what 
happens in the courts of kings; a fate which the mod 
powerful courtiers ought to dread. A few days fuffice to 
Ihow their mod exalted flatc and fall. Like counters, 
which one moment are of the highefl, and the next of the 
moft inconfiderable value: As princes pleafe to extend or 
withdraw their favours, to-day they enjoy the greatefl credit, 
and the next are reduced to the extremes ot mifery and 
univerfal difgrace. Megaleas, fcnfiblc of the ftorrn he him- 
fclf might expeft now the prime minifter was difgraced, 
thought of nothing but how he might hell feeure himfcli by 

R 2 

* Nihil rtrum murudtufn t%m i/ijhihi/c tu Jlu.\it 1/1 cjl t gu*iM futna potcntia 
f ua vl tnx<e, Tacit, Annul 1 . xiii c. 
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flight, and accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontius 
bound for twenty talents, which he had engaged to fee his 
accomplice pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apelles to 
defpair; whether he did not think his power ftrong enough 
to exert it in an extraordinary manner; or from fome re. 
mains of efteem and gratitude for a guardian and governor; 
ftill allowed him the honour of his converfation fometimes, 
and left him fome other honours of that kind; but he ex¬ 
cluded him from the council, and from the number of thofe 
he ufed to invite to fupper with him. Going to Sicyon, the 
magiftrates offered him a houfe; but he preferred that of 
Aratus, whom he never quitted, and fpent whole days in his 
company. As for Apelles, he ordered him to retire to 
Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his command of the 
guards, which were ordered to march elfewhere, upon pre- 
tence of their being employed upon fome extraordinary oc- 
cafion, he caufed him to be thrown into prifon; the pre- 
tended reafon of which was, to oblige him to pay the twenty 
talents for which he had engaged for Megaleas ; but in reality 
to fecure his perfon, and to found the difpofition of the 
troops. Leontius fent word of this to the infantry over 
which he had commanded, who that moment fent a petition 
to the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged with 
fome new crime for which he deferved to be imprifoned, 
they infilled that nothing might be decreed againft him but 
in their prefence : that if he refufed them that favour, they 
Ihould look upon this refufal as a contempt, and the higheft 
injury; (fuch was the liberty the Macedonians had the pri¬ 
vilege of ufing with their king;) but that in cafe Leontius 
was imprifoned but for the twenty talents, they offered to 
pay that fum among them. This teftimony of their affec¬ 
tion did but inflame the king’s anger, and halien the death 
of Leontius. 


During this interval, there arrived from vEtolia ambafla- 
dors from Rhodes and Chio, after having prevailed with the 
jEtolians to con fent to a thirty days’ truce. Tl'iefe allured 
the king, that the iEtolians were inclined to peace. Philip 
accepted of the truce, and wrote to the allies, defiring then: 
to fend their plenipotentiaries to Patrae, to aegociatc a peace 
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with the iEtolians. He himfelf fet out immediately from 
Lechseum, in order to affift at it, and arrived there after two 
days’ fail. 

He then received letters, dire&ed by Megaleas, from 
Phocis to the /Etolians, in which that traitor exhorted the 
jEtolians not to entertain the lead; fears, but to continue the 
war; that Philip was in the utmoft diftrefs for want of am¬ 
munition and provifions; to which he added expreflions 
highly injurious to the king. Philip, upon reading thefe 
letters, judging Apelles the chief author of them, feifed both 
him and his Ion; at the fame time he fent to Thebes, with 
orders for Megaleas to be proceeded again ft there; however, 
he did not flay for his trial, but laid violent hands on himfelf. 
A little alter Apelles and his foil were alfo put to death. 

I do not know whether hiftorv can furnifh us with a more 

✓ 

remarkable example ot the afeendant which a favourite may 
gain over the mind of a young fovereign, in order to fatiate 
with impunity his avarice and ambition. Apelles had been 
Philip’s guardian, and in that quality was entrufted with the 
care of his education. He had been at the head of the re¬ 
gency eftablifhed by the late king. This double title of 
guardian and governor had, on one fide, infpired the young 
prince (as it naturally Ihould) with fentiments of regard, 
efteem, refpefl, and confidence for Apelles; and,, on the 
other, had made Apelles a (fume an air of authority and 
command over his pupil, which he never laid afide. Philip 
did not want wit, judgment, or penetration. When he was 
arrived to more mature years, he perceived the hands he 
was fallen into, but at the fame time was blind to all his 
mailer’s faults. He had difeovered, more than once, the 
mean jealoufy which Apelles entertained of confpicuous 
merit of every kind; and his declared hatred of all fuch of 
the king’s fubjefts as were mod capable ot ferving him. 
Proofs of his taxations and opprclfions were daily renewed, 
and the repeated complaints of them rendered the govern* 
meat odious and infupportable. However, all this made no 
imprelfion, or but a very flight one, on the mind of the 
young king, over which the prime miniflcr had gained fucli 


an influence, that he even flood in fear of him. The reader 
has feen how extremely difficult it was for the king to break 


this charm. 
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q In the mean time, the TEtolians wifhed earneftly that 
the peace might be concluded; and were quite weary of a 

war, in which all their expeftations had been fruftrated. They 
had flattered themfelves, that they had to do with a young un¬ 
experienced king, and accordingly believed that they might 
amufe him as a child; but Philip, on the contrary, had 
proved to them, that in wifdom and refolution he was a 
man ; and that they had behaved like children in all their 
enterprifes. But having heard of the infurreflion of the 
troops, and the confpiracy of Apelles and Leontius, they 
poftponed the day on which they were to meet at Patras, 
in hopes that fome fedition would break out at court, to 


perplex and embroil the king’s affairs 


Philip, who wifhed 


for nothing more ardently, than to break off the conferences 
upon the peace, joyfully feifed the opportunity with which 
the enemies themfelves furnifhed him; and engaged the 
allies, who were come to the rendezvous to continue the 
war. He afterwards fet fail on his return to Corinth. He 
gave the Macedonians leave to go by the way of Theffaly, 
in order that they might quarter, during the winter, in their 
own country: then coafting Attica along the Euripus, he 
went from Cenchreae to * Demetrias, where he found 
Ptolemy, the only confpirator that furvived; and caufed 
fentence of death to be pafTed upon him, in an affembly of 
Macedonians. 


AH thefe incidents happened at the time that Hannibal 
was encamped on the banks of the river Po in Italy; and 
Antiochus, after having fubdued the greateft part of Ccelo- 
fyria, had fent his troops into winter-quarters. It was alfo 
then that Lycurgus, king of Lacedaemonia, fled from jEtolia, 
in order to fecurc himfelf from the anger of the Ephori, 
who, on a falfe report that this king defigned to embroil (he 
Hate, had affembled in the night, and inverted his hpufe, in 
order to feife his perfon. But Lycurgus, having feme 
notion of this, fled with his whole family. However, he 
was recalled a little after, as foon as it was known that, the 


fufpicions raifed again ft him were all groundlefs. It being 
now winter, Philip returned to Macedonia. 


•1 Po]yb. 1. v. p. 376 . 377* 

* A city of maritime Tlicffaly. 
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Eperatus was by this time univerfally defpifed by the 
Achaaans; no body obeyed his orders; and the country 
being open and defencelefs, dreadful havoc was made in it. 

The cities being abandoned, and receiving no fuccours, 
were reduced to the lad extremity, and confequently could 
fcarce furnifh their quota. The auxiliary troops, the pay¬ 
ment of whofe arrears was put off from day to day, ferved 
as they were paid, and great numbers of them deferted. Ail 
this was owing to the incapacity of the general; and the 
reader has feen in what manner he was elefted. Happily for 
the Achaeans, the time of his command was almoft expired. 

He quitted it in the beginning of the fpring, and the elder 
Aratus was appointed to fucceed him. 

r Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, 
the greateft city in Peonia, and the mod advantageoufly iituated 
for making incurfions from Dardania into Macedonia; fo that 
having poffeffed himfelf of it, he had very little to fear from 
the Dardanians. 

After taking that city, he again marched towards Greece. A. M. 
He judged it would be proper to lay fiege to Thebes of Ant C, 
Phthiotis, from whence the ^tolians ufed to make continual *17* 
inroads, and at the fame time commit great wade in the ter- 

% opr 

ritories of Demetrias, Pharfalia, and even Lariffa. The attack 
was carried on with great bravery, and the defence was 
equally vigorous; but at lad, the befieged, fearing they 
fhould be taken by dorm, furrendered the city. By this 
conqued, Philip fecured Magnefia and Theffaly, and carried 
off a great booty from the -/Etolians. 

Here ambaffadors came again to him from Chio, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium, and alfo from Ptolemy, to propofe the con¬ 
cluding of a peace. Philip made the fame anfwer as before, 
that it was what he very much defired; and that they had 
only to inquire of the ALtolians, whether they alfo were in¬ 
clined to it. Philip, in reality, was not very defirous of 
peace, but he did not care to declare himfelf. 

He afterwards fetout, with his favourites, for the Nema^an 
games at Argos. Whild he was viewing one of the combats, 
a courier arrived from Macedonia, with advice that the 
Romans had lod a great battle in Tufcany, near the lake 


t Tolyb. 1 . v. p. 435 . 
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Thrafymene, and that Hannibal was rnafler of the open 
country. The king fhowed this letter to none but Demetrius 
of Pharos, giving him a ft rift charge not to fpeak of it. 
The latter took this opportunity to reprefent to him, that he 
ought to difengage himfelf as foon as poffible from the 
^dUolian war, in order to invade Illyria, and afterwards crofs 
into Italy. He added, that Greece, already fubjefted in all 
refpc&s, would obey him no lefs afterwards; that the 
Acfceans had joined voluntarily, and with the utmoft chear- 
fulnefs, in his caufe; that the iflLtolians, quite depreffed and 
difcouraged by their ill fuccefs in the prefcnt war, would 
not fail to follow their example; but if he was defirous of 
the fovereignty oi the world, a noble ambition, which fuited 
no prince better than himfelf, he muft begin by conquering 
Italy; that after the defeat of the Romans, the news of 
which he had then received, the time was come for exe- • 
cuting fo noble a projeft, and that he ought not to delay a 
moment. Such counfei could not but charm a king in the 
flower of his youth, fuccefsful in his exploits, bold, enter- 
prifing, and who befides was fprung from a family which had 
always flattered itfelf with the hopes of univerfal empire. 

Neverthelefs as he was mafter of his temper, and go¬ 
verned his thoughts in fuch a manner, as to difcover only 
fuch of them as promoted his interefl (a very rare and 
valuable quality in fo young a prince) he did not exprefs too 
great an inclination for peace, though he now earncflly de¬ 
filed it. He therefore only caufed the allied flates to be told 
to fend their plenipotentiaries to Naupa&um, in order to 
negociate a peace: and, at the earned inftances of the 
jtkolians, foon arrived in the neighbourhood of that city, 
at the head of his troops. All parties were fo weary of the 

war, that there was no occafion for long conferences. The 
firft article which the king caufed to be propofed to the 
/Etolians, by the ambaffadors of the confederate powers, 

was, that every one Ihould continue in pofleflion of his con- 
quefts. The reft of the articles were foon agreed upon; fo 
that the treaty was ratified, and all retired to their reflec¬ 
tive countries. This peace concluded by Philip and the 
Achacans with the jfEtolians; the battle loft by the Romans 
near the lake Thrafymene; and the defeat of Antiochus 
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near Raphia; all thefe events happened in the third year of 
the 140th Olympiad. 

In the fir ft feparate conference held in prefence of the 
king and the ambaffadors of the confederate powers, Agelas 
of Naupaftum, who was one of them, enforced his opinion 
by arguments that deferve a place here, and which Polybius 
thought worthy of relating at length in hishiftory. He fays 
it were to be wiflied, that the Greeks would never make war 
upon one another; that it would be a great bleffing from the 
gods, if, breathing only the fame fentiments, they fhould all 
in a manner join hand, and unite their whole force, to fee lire 
themfelves from the infults ol the Barbarians. But if this 
was not poffible, that at lcaft, in the prefent juncture, they 
ought to unite together, and confult for the prefervation of 
all Greece. That, to be fenfible of the neceffity of fuch an 
union, they need but turn their eyes to the formidable armies 
of the two powerful ftates aftually engaged in war. That it 
was evident to every one who was ever fo little verfed in 
maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Carthagi¬ 
nians or Romans, would not confine themfelves to the empire 
of Italy and Sicily ; but would doubtlefs extend their pro- 
je&s much farther. That all the Greeks in general, and 
efpecially Philip, ought to keep a ftrift eye on the dangers 
with which they were threatened. That this prince would 
have nothing to fear, if, inflead of his attempting to ruin the 
Greeks, and to give the enemy an eafier opportunity of defeat¬ 
ing them, as he had hitherto done, he fhould labour as much 
for their welfare as his own, and exert himfclf as vigoroufly 
in the defence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom. 
That by this means he would acquire the love and a Heft ion 
of the Greeks, who would be inviolably attached to him in 
all his enterprifes; and, by their fidelity to him, difconccrt 
all the pro j efts which foreigners might form again ft his king¬ 
dom. That if, inflead of barely afting dcfenfivciy, lie were 
defirous of taking the field, and executing fonn* great cntcr- 
prife; he need but turn his arms towards the welt, and keep 
an eye on the events of the war in Italy. That, provided 
he would only put himfclf into a condition for foiling fuc- 
cefslully the firll opportunity that fhould prefent itfeli, all 
tilings would fmootli the way for uuiverfal empire. That, 
iu cafe he had any difference with the Greeks, he fhould 
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leave the decifion of it to another feafon. That he ought 
efpecially to be careful to preferve to himfelf the liberty of 
making war or peace with them, whenever he might think 
proper. That, in cafe he fhould fuffer the ftorm which 
was gathering in the weft to burft upon Greece, it was very 
much to be feared, that it would then be no longer in their 
power to take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine in 
their affairs according to their own fenfe, or the manner they 
might judge moft expedient. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this fpeech, which is 
a clear predi&ion of what was to happen afterwards to 
Greece, of which the Romans will foon render themfelves 
abfolute matters. This is the firft time that the affairs of 
Italy and Africa influence thofe of Greece, and direft their 
motions. After this, neither Philip, nor the other powers of 
Greece, regulated their conduft, when they were to make 
peace or war, from the ftate of their refpeftive countries, 
but directed all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
Afiaticksand the inhabitants of the iflands, did the fame foon 
after. All thofe who, from that time had reafon to be dif. 
fatisfied with the condutt of Philip or Attalus, no longer 
addreffed Antiochus or Ptolemy for proteftion; they no 
longer turned their eyes to the foutli or eaft, but fixed 
them upon the weft. Sometimes ambaffadors were fent to 
the Carthaginians, and at other times to the Romans. Some 
alfo came to Philip, at different intervals, from the Ro. 
mans, who, knowing the enterprifing genius of that prince, 
were afraid he fhould come and add to the confufion and 
perplexity of their affairs : which is what the fequel of this 
hiftory is upon the point of (bowing us. 
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Sect. IV- Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal . The 
Romans gain a considerable viBory over him in Apollonia . 
He changes his concluB. His breach of faith and irre¬ 
gularities . He caufes Aral us to be poifoned. The jE to Hans 
conclude an alliance with the Romans. At talus kino - of Per - 

i y »y 

gamus , and the Lacedemonians, accede to it. Machanidas 
ufurps a tyrannical power at Sparta . Various expeditions of 
Philip and Su/pitins the Roman praetor , z/z one of which 
Philopcanen fgnalizes hrmjclf . 


T 


HE war between the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
who were the two great eft powers at that time, drew 
the attention of all the kings and nations in the world. 
Philip, king of Macedon, imagined that this affefled him 
the more, as his dominions were feparated from Italy only 
by the Adriatick fea, now called the Gulph of Venice. When 
he heard, by the rumours which were fpread, that Hannibal 
had marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well plcafed 
to fee the Romans and Carthaginians at war; but, the fuc- 
cefsof it being doubtful, he did not perceive clearly enough, 
which of thofe powers it would be his interefl to join. 
But after Hannibal bad gained three viflories fucceflively, 
all his doubts were removed, pie lent ambaffadors to that 
general, but unhappily they fell into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans. They were carried to Valerius Lcvinus the praetor, 
who was then encamped near Luceria. The principal of 
the ambaffadors, Xenophanes by name, without being in the 
leaf! difconccrtcd, anfwered with a refolute tone of voice; 
that he had been difpatched by Philip to conclude an alli¬ 
ance and fricndfhip with the Romans; and that he had orders 
to execute with the confuls, as well as the fenatc and people 
ol Rome. Lcvinus, overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their 
ancient allies, fb powerful a monarch defirous of making an 
alliance with the Romans, treated the ambaffadors with all 
pofiible refpeft, and gave them a convoy for their fafety. 
Being arrived in Campania, they cleaped, and fled to Hanoi- 
bed's camp, where they concluded a treaty, the purport of 
which was as follows: “ That, king Philip fhould crofs into 
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u Italy with a fleet of two hundred fail, and lay wafte the 
“fea-coafts; and fliould aflift the Carthaginians both by 
“ fea and land. That the latter, at the conclufion of the 




war, fhould poflefs all Italy and Rome; and that Han¬ 
nibal fhould have all the fpoils. That after the conqueft 
of Italy, they fhould crofs into Greece, and there make 
war againfl any power the king fliould nominate; and 
that both the cities of the continent, and the iflands lying 
towards Macedonia, fhould be enjoyed by Philip, and an¬ 
nexed to his dominion.” Hannibal, on the other fide, fent 


ambaffadors to Philip, for his ratification of it; and they fet 
out with thofe of Macedonia. I obferved elfewhere, that in 


this treaty, the whole of which is preferved by c Polybius, 
exprefs mention is made of a great number of deities of 


the two nations, as prefent at this treaty, and witneffes to 
the oaths with which the ceremony was attended. Polybius 
omits a great number of particulars, which, according to 
Livy, were flipulated by this treaty. 

The ambaffadors, who fet out together, were unhappily 
difcovered and intercepted by the Romans. Xenophanes’s 
lie would not do him the fame fervice as before. The 


Carthaginians were known by their air, their drefs, and 
Hill more by their language. Upon them were found letters 
from Hannibal to Philip, and a copy of the treaty. The 
ambaffadors were carried to Rome. The condition in which 


the affairs of the Romans (attacked fo vigoroufly by Han¬ 
nibal) then were, and their difeovering a new enemy, fo 
very powerful as Philip, muff neceffarily alarm them pro- 
digioufly. But it is on fuch occafions that the Roman 
grandeur was chiefly confpicwous. For without expreffing 
the leaf! perplexity or difeouragement, they took all the 
mealures neceffary for carrying on this new war. Philip, 
informed of what had befallen his ambaffadors, fent a fecond 


embafly to Hannibal, which was more fucccfsful than the 
former, and brought back the treaty. But thefe difappoint- 
ments prevented their forming any enterprife that year, and 
flill kept matters in fufpenfe. 

n Philip was now wholly employed on his great defign of 
carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of Pharos being 
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with him, was continually urging him to that enterprifc: 
not f o much out ot zeal for the intereft of that prince, 
as out of hatred to the Romans, who had difpoflelfed him 
of his territories, which he thought it would be impoflible 
for him to recover by any other means. It was by his 
counfel that he had concluded a peace with moll of his 
enemies, in order that he might devote his whole care and 
attention to this war, the thoughts of which haunted him 
day and night; fo that even in his dreams he fpoke of no¬ 
thing but of war and battles with the. Romans; and he would 
fiart from his deep, in the greatelt agitation of mind, and 
covered with fweat. This prince, who was llill young, was 
naturally lively and ardent in all his enterprifes. The fuc- 
cefs ot his arms, the hopes Demetrius gave him, and the 
remembrance of the great aftions of his predeceffors, kin¬ 


dled an ardour in him, which increafed daily. 

* 

* During the winter fcafon, he thought of manning a 
fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle with the 
Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; but to 
tranfport his forces into Italy with the greater expedition, 
and by that means furprife the enemies when they fhould 
leaft expeft it. Accordingly he made the Illyrians build an 
hundred, or an hundred and twenty vefTels for him; and after 
having exercifed his Macedonians for fome time in the naval 
difeipline, he put to fea. He fir ft foiled upon the city of 
Oricum, fituate on the weliern coal! of Epirus. Valerius, 
commander of the fleet that lay before Brundufium, having 
advice of it, fet fail immediately with all the fhips in readi- 
nefs for failing; retook, the next day, Oricum, in which 
Philip had but a (lender garrifon, and lent a large reinforce¬ 
ment to the aid ot Apollonia, to which Philip had laid fiege. 
Ncvius, an able and experienced officer, who commanded 
this reinforcement, having landed his troops at the mouth 
of the river Aous, upon which Apollonia Hands, marched 
through a by-way; and entered the city in the night, un¬ 
perceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, imagining they 
were very feeure, becaufc the fea lay between them and 
the enemy, had ncglc&cd all the precautions which the 
Jules ot war prclcribe, and the exafchiefs ot military difci- 
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pline requires. Nevius, being informed of this, marched 
filentlv out of the city in the night, and arrived in the camp, 
where he found all the foldiers alleep. And now the cries 
of thofe who were firft attacked awaking the reft, they all 
endeavoured to fave themfelvcs by flight. The king himfelf, 
who was but half awake and almoft naked, found it very 
difficult for him to efcape to his fhips. The foldiers crowd¬ 
ed after him, and three thoufand of them were either killed 
or taken prifoners. Valerius, who ftayed at Oricum, the 
inftant he heard this news, had fent his fleet towards the 
mouth of the river, to {hut up Philip. This prince, finding 
it impoffible for him to advance forward, after fetting fire 
to his fhips, returned by land to Macedonia; carrying with 
him the forrowful remains of his troops, who feemed more 
like prifoners difarmed and plundered, than the body of an 
army. 

y For fome time Philip, who till then had been admired 
for many of thofe qualities which form the great prince, had 
begun to change his conduft and character; and this change 
was afcribed to the evil counlels of thofe about him, who, 
to pleafe him, were perpetually lavifhing their encomiums 
on him, fomenting all his paflions, and fuggefting to him, 
that the grandeur of a king confifted in reigning with un¬ 
limited power, and in making his fubjefts pay a blind impli¬ 
cit obedience to his will- Inftcad of the gentlenefs, mode¬ 
ration, and wifdom, he till then had difplayed, he treated 
cities and ftates, not only with pride and haughtinefs, but 
with cruelty and injuflice; and having no longer as formerly 
his glory in view, he abandoned himfelf entirely to riot and 
cxcefles of every kind: the too common effeft of flattery, 
whole fubtle poifon generally corrupts the heft princes, and 
fooner or later deftroys the great hopes which had been enter¬ 
tained of them. 

One would have imagined that the defeat before Apollo- 
nia, in covering him with flrame, would have abated his 
pride, and foftened his temper. But this only foured it; 
and one would have concluded, that this prince was rcfolved 
to revenge, on his fubjcfils and allies, the affront he had 
received lroin his enemies. 
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Being arrived in Peloponnefus, a little after his defeat, he 
employed all the ftratagems poflible to overreach and fur- 
prife the Meflenians. But his artifices being difcovered, 
he pulled off the mafic, and laid wafle the whole country. 
Aratus, who was a man of the greatell honour and probity, 
was exceedingly fhocked at fo flagrant an injuftice, and 
made loud complaints againft it. He had before begun to 
retire infenfibly from court; but now he thought it high 
time to break entirely with a prince, who no longer valued 
his people, and led the moft diffolute life: for he was 
not ignorant of his impure commerce with his daughter- 
in-law (a fubjeft of the greateft grief to him) and which, 
however, he had not once hinted to his fon; from the 
confideration, that it would not be of fervice to him to 
inform him of his ignominy, as it was not in his power 
to revenge it. 

As it was impofiible but this rupture mud make fome 
noife, Philip, whom the greateft crimes now coft nothing, 
refolved to rid himfelf of a troublefome cenfor, whofe very 
abfence reproached all his irregularities. Aratus’s great 
reputation, and the refpeft paid to his virtue, would not 
fuffer Philip to employ open force and violence; and there¬ 
fore he charged Taurion, one of his confidents, to difpatch 
him fecretly during his abfence. His horrid command was 
obeyed; for Taurion having infinuated himfelf into Aratus’s 
familiarity and friendfhip, invited him feveral times to din¬ 
ner, and at one of them poifoned him; not with a violent 
and immediate poilon, but with one of thofe which lights up 
a flow fire in the body, confumes it by infenfible degrees, 
and is the more dangerous, as it gives lefs notice. 

Aratus knew very well the caufc of his illnefs; but as 
complaints would not be of any fervice to him, he bore it 
patiently, without once murmuring, as a common and natu¬ 
ral difeafe. One day only, happening to fpit blood before 
a friend who was in the room with him, and feeing that his 
friend was furprifed, he faid, “ Behold, my dear Ccphalon, 
the fruits of royal li iencllhip.” He died in this manner at 
■dEgium, being then captain-general for the feventeenth time. 

The Aclurans would have him buried in the place where 
be died, and were preparing fuch a magnificent maufoleiun 
IQ his memory as might be worthy his great fervices* 
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But the Sicyonians obtained that honour for their city, 
where Aratus was born; and changing their mourning to 
feftivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and clothed in 
white robes, they went and fetched the corpfe from iEgium, 
and carried it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and 
tinging hymns and odes in honour of the deceafed. They 
made choice of the higheft part of the city, where they 
buried him as the founder and preferver of it, which place 
was afterwards called Aratium . In Plutarch’s time, that is, 
about three hundred years after, two folemn facrifices were 
offered him annually : The firft, on the day that he freed the 
city from the yoke of tyranny, which facrifice was called 
Sotcria: and the other on his birth-day. During the facrifice, 
choirs of mufic fung odes to the lyre; and the chief chorifter, 
at the head of the young men and children, walked in pro- 
ceflion round the altar. The fenate, crowned with chaplets 
of flowers, and a great part of the inhabitants, followed this 
proceffion. 

It mull be owned that Aratus was one of the greatefl; men 
of his time, and may be confidered, in fome meafure, as one 
of the founders of the commonwealth of Achaia: it was he 
at leaft who brought it to the form and fplendour it preferved 
fo long afterwards, and by which it became one of the moil 
powerful {fates of Greece. However, he committed a con- 
iiderable error, in calling in to the afliftance of that common¬ 
wealth the kings of Macedonia, who made themfclves mailers 
and tyrants of it; and this, as we have before obferved, was 
an effeft of his jealoufy of the great Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. 

But he was fully punifhed for it, by the manner in which 
Philip treated him. Aratus his fon met with a ftill more 
deplorable fate: for that prince, being become completely 
wicked, fays Plutarch, and who affc&ed to add outrage to 
cruelty, got rid of him, not by mortal poifons, but by thofc 
which deflroy rcalbn, and craze the brain; and by that 
means made him commit fuch abominable atlions, as would 
have reflected eternal infamy on him, had they been done 
voluntarily, and when he was in his fenfes: Infomuch that, 
though he was at that time very young and in the bloom ol 
life, his death was confidered, not as a misfortune with regard 
to himfclf, but as the remedy and period of his mifcrics. 
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* About this time Philip engaged in a fuccefsful expe¬ 
dition againfl the Illyrians. He had long defired to polTefs 
himfelf of Li flus; but believed it would be impoflible for 
him ever to take the caftle, which was fo happily fituated 
and fo ftrongly fortified that it was thought impregnable. 
Finding that force would not prevail, he had recourfe to 
ftratagem. The city was feparated from the caftle by a little 
valley; in that he obferved a fpot covered with trees, and 
very fit to conceal an ambufcade. Here he polled the flower 
of his troops. The next day he aflaulted another part of the 
city. The inhabitants, who were very numerous, defended 
themfelves with great bravery; and, for fome time, the 
fuccefs was equal on both fides. At laft they made a furious 
Tally, and charged the befiegers with great vigour. The 
garrifon of the caftle, feeing Philip retire fighting, imagined 
they (hould infallibly defeat him; and being defirous of 
(haring in the plunder, moll of them came out, and joined 
the inhabitants. In the mean time, the foldiers who lay in 
ambufcade attacked the caftle, and carried it without great 
refiftance. And now, the fignal agreed upon being made, 
the fugitives faced about, and purfued the inhabitants as far 

as the city, which furrendered a few days after. 

a M. Valerius Lcvinus, as praetor, had been allotted 
Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was very 
fenfible that, in order to leffen the forces of Philip, it would 
be abfolutely necelfary to bring over feme of his allies (of 
whom the iEtoIians were the moft powerful) from his in- 
tereft. He therefore began by founding, in private con¬ 
ferences, the difpofition of the chiefs of the latter people; 
and, after having aflured himfelf of them, he M r ent to the 
general affembly. There, after expatiating on the flourifh- 
ingftate of the Romans, and proved it by their taking* of 
Syracufe in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, he extolled the 
great generofity with which the Romans behaved towards 
their allies, and their conftant fidelity. He added, that the 
,/Etolians might expeft to meet with fo much thebettei treat¬ 
ment from the Romans, as they would be the firft people in 
that part of the world who ftiould have concluded an alliance 
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with them. That Philip and the Macedonians were dan. 

gerous neighbours, whofe power would, in all probability, 
be of the moft fatal confequence to them. That the Roman* 
had already humbled their pride, and would oblige them, 
not only to give up fuch fortreffes as they 4 >ad taken from 
the ALtolians, but even give them caufe to fear for their own 
countries. That with regard to the Acarnanians, who had 
broke with the iEtoiians, the Romans would force them to 
return to their alliance, on the fame conditions which had 
been preferred to them when they were admitted into it; 
or, in cafe of their refufal, would make them fubmit to the 
jflLtolians by force of arms. 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magiftrate of the 
iEtolian Hate; and Dorimachus, who, of all the citizens, 
had the greateft credit and authority; ftrongly enforced the 
arguments and promises of the praetor, and faid many more 
advantageous things of the grandeur and power of the Rq. 
mans, becaufe they were not obliged to fpeak as modeftly on 
thofe topics as Valerius Levinus; and the people would be 
more inclined to believe them than a foreigner, who fpokc 
for the interefts of his country. The circumftance which 
afFe&ed them moll was, the hopes of their poffefling them* 
felves of Acamania. Accordingly the treaty was concluded 
between the Romans and the jEtolians. The people of Elis, 
pf Lacedaam.onia, Attalus king of Pergamus, Pleuratus king 
of Thrace, and Sccrdiledes of Illyria, were left at liberty 
to accede to this treaty, on the fame conditions, if they 
thought proper. The conditions were, 44 That the iEtolians 
“ Ihould declare war as foon as podible againlt Philip: That 
« the Romans Ihould furnifh them, at leaft, twenty-five gallies, 
u (juuiquerernes , or of five benches of oars: That fuch cities 
m as Ihould be taken from ^Etolia, as far as the ifland of 
« * Corcyra, fhould be polfelTed by the ./Etolians, and all the 
t4 fpoils and captives by the Romans: that the Romans Ihould 
aid the iEtolians in making themfelvcs malleus of Acar* 

44 nania: that the jEtolians Ihould not be allowed to con- 
44 elude a peace with Philip, but upon condition that he 
44 Ihould be obliged to withdraw his troops out of the terri- 
44 torics of the Romans, and thole of their allies; nor the 
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« Romans with Philip, but on the fame terms.” Immedi¬ 
ately hoftilities commenced. Philip was difpoffeffed of fome 
cities, after which Levinus retired to Corcyra; fully per- 
fuaded that the king had fo much bufinefs, and fo many 
enemies, upon his hands, that he would have no time to 
think of Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when advice 
was brought him of the new treaty of the AStolians. To be 
the fooner able to march out againft them, he endeavoured 
to fettle the affairs of Macedonia, and to fecure it from any 
invafions of its neighbours. Scopas, on the other fide, makes 
preparations for carrying on the war againft the Acarnanians, 
who, though they faw it would be abfolutely impoflible for 
them to oppofe, at one and the fame time, two fuch power¬ 
ful Rates as the AStolians and Romans, yet they took up arms 
out of defpair, rather than from prudential motives, and re- 
folved to fell their lives as dear as poftible. Accordingly, 
having fent into Epirus, which lay very near them, their 
wives, children, and the old men who were upwards of fixty, 
all thofe who remained, from the age of fifteen to three- 
fcore, engaged themfelves by oath never to return except 
vi&orious; uttered the moft dreadful imprecations againft 
fuch among them as fhould break their oaths; and only 
defired the Epirots to bury, in the fame grave, all who fhould 
fall in the battle, with the following infcription over them: 
Here lie the Acarnanians, who died fighting for 

THEIR COUNTRY, AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE 

OF tiie AStolians. Eull of courage they fet out direCtly, 
and advanced to meet the enemy to the very frontiers of their 
country. Their great refolution and bravery terrified the 
iEtolians, who alfo received advice that Philip was already 
upon his march, to the aid of his allies. Upon this they 
returned home, and Philip did the fame. 

In the very beginning of the fpring, Levinus befieged 
Anticyra,* which furrendered a little after. He gave this 
city to the iEtolians, keeping only the plunder for himfelf. 
Here news was brought him, that he had been nominated 
conful in his abfcnce, and that P. Sulpirius was coming to 
fucceed him as praetor. 


* A titv of Achilla in PJiom>. 
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h In the treaty concluded between the Romans and iEto. 
lians, feveral other powers had been invited to accede to it; 
and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdiledes, ac¬ 
cepted of the invitation. The /Etolians exhorted the Spar¬ 
tans to imitate thofe princes. Chleneas, their reprefentative, 
or deputy, put the Lacedaemonians in mind of all the evils 
which the Macedonians had brought upon them; the defign 
they had always harboured, and ftill entertained, of enflaving 
all Greece; particularly the facrilegious impiety of Philip, 
in plundering a temple in the city of Thermae; and his horrid 
treachery and cruelty to the Meffenians. He added, that 
they had no reafon to be under any apprehenfions from the 
Achzeans, who, after all the Ioffes they had fuftained in the 
laft campaign, would think it a great happinefs to be able to 
defend their own country; that with refpeft to Philip, when 
he fhould find the ALtolians invade him by land, and the 
Romans and Attalus by fea, he would not think of carrying 
his arms into Greece. He concluded, with defiring the 
Lacedaemonians to perfift in their alliance with iSLtolia, or at 
leaft to ftand neuter. 

Lycifcus, the reprefentative of the Acarnanians, fpoke 
next, and declared immediately in favour of the Macedoni¬ 
ans. He expatiated on the fervices which Philip, and after, 
wards Alexander the Great, had done Greece, by invading 
and ruining the Perfians, its mod ancient and molt cruel 
enemies. He put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the gen. 
tlenefs and clemency with which Antigonus had treated 
them, when he took Sparta. He infifted, that it would 
be ignominious, as well as dangerous, to fuffer Barbarians, 
for fo he called the Romans, to enter Greece. He faid, 
that it was worthy of the Spartan wifdom, to forefee from 
far the ftorm already gathering in the Weft; and which 
would certainly break, firft upon Macedonia, and afterwards 
all Greece, whom it would involve in ruin. “ From what 
“ motive did your anceftors (continued he] throw into a 
“ well the man who came in Xerxes’s name, to invite 
“ them to fubmit themfelves to, and join with, that mo- 
“ narch ? Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with his 
“three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death? Was it 
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‘not merely to defend the common liberties of Greece? 
4 And now you are advifed to give them up to other Bar- 
4 barians, who, the more moderate they appear, are fo 
4 much the more dangerous. As to the iEtolians (fays he) 

* if it be polfible for them to Hoop fo low, they may dif- 

* honour themfelves by fo Ibameful a prevarication: this, 
4 indeed, would be natural for them to do, as they are 
4 utter ftrangers to glory, and affe&ed with nothing but 
‘ fordid views of intereft. But as to you, O Spartans, 
4 who are born defenders of the liberty and honour of 
4 Greece, you will fultain that glorious title to the end.” 

The fragment of Polybius, where thefe two fpeeches are 
repeated, goes no farther, and does not inform us what was 
the refult of them. However, the fequel of the hiftory 
Ihows, that Sparta joined with the ALtolians, and entered 
into the general treaty. It was at that time divided into two 
faftions, whofe intrigues and difputes, being carried to the 
utmoft height, occafioned great difturbances in the city. 
One faftion was warm for Philip, and the other declared 
openly againft him, which latter prevailed. We find it was 
headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage of the feuds 
which infefted the commonwealth, feifed upon ihe govern¬ 
ment, and made himfelf tyrant of his country. 

c P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with their 
fleet to fuccour the jEtolians, the latter were flufhed with 
the moll fanguine hopes, and the oppofite party filled with 
terror; efpecialiy as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, was 
already invading the territories of the Achasans, whofe near 
neighbour he was. Immediately the latter people and their 
allies fent a deputation to king Philip, and folicited him to 
come into Greece, to defend and fupport them. Philip loll 
no time. The ^Etolians, under Pyrrhias, who that year had 
been appointed their general in conjun&ion with king At¬ 
tains, advanced to meet him as far as Lamia.* Pyrrhias had 


been joined by the troops which Attalus and Sulpitius had 
fent him. Philip defeated him twice; and the jEtolians 
were forced to Ihut themfelves up in Lamia. As to Philip, 
be retired to t Phalara with his army. 


A. M. 

379 6 - 
Ant. J. C. 

soS. 


e Liv. 1. xxvii. n. 29—33* Polyb. I. x. p. 612. 

* A city of Thcflaly in Phthiotis, t A city of Theflaly. 
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During his flay there, ambaffadors came from Pto. 
lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athenians, 
and the inhabitants of Cliio ; all with inftru&ions to ufe 
their utmoft endeavours for re-eftablilhing a lading peace 
between Philip and the ALtolians. It was not fo much out 
of good-will for the latter, as from the uneafinefs they were 
under in feeing Philip engage fo ftrenuoufly in the affairs of 
Greece, which might render him more powerful than fuited 
their interefts. For his conquefts over the ALtolians, and 
their confederates, paved the way for his fnbjefting all 
Greece, to which his predeceffors had always afpired, and 
even gave him accefs to thofe cities (out of Egypt) which 
Ptolemy poffeffed. Philip, however, fufpended the debates 
on the peace, till the next affembly of the Achasans; and in 
the mean time granted the .duolians a truce for thirty days, 
Being come into the affembly, the ^Etolians made fuch very 
unreafonable propofals, as took away all hopes of an accom¬ 
modation. Philip, offended that the vanquifhed fhould take 
Upon them to prefcribe laws to him, declared, that at his 
coming into the affembly, he had not depended in any 
manner on the juftice and fincerity of the ALtolians; but 
that he was very glad to convince his allies, he himfelf was 
fmcerely defirous of peace; and that the A£tolians were the 
Only people who oppofed it. He fet out from thence after 
having left four thoufand troops to defend the Achzeans, 
and went to Argos where the Nemzean games were going 
to be exhibited, the fplendour of which he was defirous of 
augmenting by his prefence. 

While he was bufied in folemnifing thefe games, Sulpitius 
having fet out from Naupa&um, and landed between Sicyon 
and Corinth, laid wafle all the open country. Philip upon 
this news left the games, marched with fpeed again ft the 
enemy, and meeting them laden with fpoils, put them to 
flight, and purfued them to their ihips. Being returned to 
the games he was received with univerfal applaufe: and par¬ 
ticularly, becaufe he had laid down his diadem and robes of 
ftatc, and mixed indifcriminately with the reft ot the fpec- 
tators; a very pleafing as well as Toothing fight to the inhabi¬ 
tants of free cities. But as his unaffefted and popular be¬ 
haviour had gained him the love of all, fo his enormous 
excefles foon made him odious. It was now his cuftoin to 
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goat night into people’s houfes in a plebeian drefs, and there 
praftife every kind of licentioufnefs. It was not fafe for 
fathers and hufband* to oppofe him on thefe occafions, for 
fear of being murthereck 

Some days after the folemnization of the games* Philip* 
with the Acheearts, whofe captain-gelieral was Cycliadus, 
having cro fifed the river of Larifla, advances as far as the 
city of Elis, which had received an ALtolian garrifon. The 
firft day he laid wafte the neighbouring lands; afterwards 
he drew near the city in battle array, and caufed fome bodies 
ofhorfeto advance to the gates, to force the ^Etolians to 
make a fally. Accordingly they came out; but Philip was 
greatly furprifed to find fome Roman foldiers among them, 
Sulpitius having left Naupaftum with fifteen gallies, and 
landed four thoufand men, had entered the city of Elis 
in the night. d The fight was very bloody. Demophantes, 
general of the cavalry of Elis, feeing Philopcemen, who 
commanded that of the Achaeans, advanced out of the ranks, 
and fpurred toward him with great impetuofity. The latter 
waited for him with tlie utmoft refolution; and preventing 
his blow, laid him dead, with a thruft of his pike, at his 
horfe’s feet. Demophantes being thus fallen, his cavalry 
fled. I mentioned Philopcemen before, and ihall have oc- 
cafion to fpcak more particularly of him hereafter. On the 
other fide, the infantry of Elis had fought with advantage. 
And now the king, perceiving that his troops began to give 
way, fpurred his horfe into the initlft of the Roman foot. 
His horfe being wounded with a javelin threw him. It 
was then the battle grew furious, both (ides making extra¬ 
ordinary efforts; the Romans to take Philip prifoner, and 
the Macedonians to fave him. The king fignalifed his cou¬ 
rage on this occafion, having been obliged to fight a long 
time on foot, in the miclff of the cavalry, and a great 
daughter was made in this engagement. At laft, being- 
carried off by his foldiers, and remounted on another horfe, 
he retired. The king encamped about five miles from that 
place; and the next clay, having attacked a caftle, in which 
a great number of pealants, with all their flocks, were retired, 
he took four thoufand pril’oncrs, and twenty thoufand head 
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* Plut. in Fliilop. p. 360. 
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of cattle of all forts: an advantage which might confole him 
for the affront he had lately received at Elis. 

That inftant, advice was brought him that the Barbarians 
had made an incurfion into Macedonia; upon which he im¬ 
mediately fet out, to defend his country, having left with 
the allies a detachment from his army of two thoufand five 
hundred men, Sulpitius retired with his fleet to iEgina, 
where he joined king Attalus, and pafled the winter. Some 
time after the Achaeans gave the iEtolians and the people 
of Elis battle near Meffene, in which they had the advantage. 


Sect. V. Education and great qualities of Philopamen . 

c TJHILOPCEMEN, of whom large mention will be made 
hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia in 
Peloponnefus. He was nobly educated by Callander of 
Mantinea, who, after his father’s death, out of gratitude for 
the important fervices he had received from him, undertook 
to be guardian and governor to his fon Philopcemen, 

Being come to years of diferetion, he was put under the 
care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of Megalopolis, 
who had been fcholars to Arcefilaus, founder of the new 
academy. The fcope of philofophy in thofe days was, to 
prompt mankind to ferve their country: and, by its pre¬ 
cepts, to enable them to govern republics, and t ran fa ft the 
greateft affairs of ftate. This was the ineftimable advantage 
the two philofophers in queftion procured Philopcemen, and 
rendered him the common blefling of Greece. And, indeed, 
as it is faid that mothers love thofe children beft which they 
bring forth when advanced in years, Greece, as having given 
birth to Philopcemen in old age, and after fo many illuflri- 
ous perfonages, had a Angular affeftion for, and took a plea- 
furc in enlarging his power, in proportion as his fame in* 
creafcd. He was called the lafl of the Greeks , as Brutus was 
afterwards called the. lafl. of the Romans: Undoubtedly to 
imply, that Greece, after Philopcemen, had produced no great 

man worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having formed himfclf upon the model of Epaminondas, 
he copied admirably his prudence in debating and rcfolving 

« Plut. in Philop, p. 356—361. 
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upon affairs; his a&ivity and boldnefs in executing; and his 
perfefd difintereftednefs; but as to his gentlenefs, patience, 
and moderation, with regard to the feuds and divifions 
which ufually break out in a date, thefc he could never 
imitate. A certain fpirit of contention, which refuited 
naturally from his head-drong and fiery temper, had qua¬ 
lified him better for the military than political virtue. 

And, indeed, from his infancy, the only clafis of people 
he loved was foldiers; and he took a delight only in fuch 
exercifes as were neceffary to qualify him for the profefiion 
of arms; fuch as fighting in armour, riding, and throwing 
the javelin. And as lie feemed, by his mufclcs and dature, 
to be very well made for wreftling, and fome particular 
friends advifing him to apply himfelf to it, he afked them, 
whether this exercife of the athlefas contributed to the 
making a man the better foldier? His friends could not 
help anfwering, that the life of the athlefre, who were 
obliged to obferve a fixed and regular regimen; to eat a 
certain food, and that always at {fated hours; and to devote 
a certain number of hours to deep, in order to preferve 
their robuftnefs, in which the greateft part of their merit 

confided; that this way of life, I fay, differed entirely from 

that of foldiers, who frequently are obliged to fubmit to 
hunger and third, cold and heat; and have not always fixed 
hours either for eating or deeping. From thenceforth he 
conceived the highed contempt for the athletic exercifes; 
looking upon them as of no fcrvice to the public, and con- 
fidering them, from that inflant, as unworthy a man of any 
elevation of foul, happinefs of talents, or love for his 
country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and matters, he 
entered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis 
fent to make incurfions into Laconia, in order to plunder 
and bring off from thence cattle and (laves. And in all thefc 

inroads, be was ever the fir ft that marched out, and the lad 
who came in. 


During the intervals in which there were no troops in the 
field, be ufed to employ his leifure in hunting, to make 
himlelf rob lift and nimble; or elfe ufed to fpend bis hours 
in throwing up and cultivating the ground, having a fine 
eftate three miles from the city, whither he ufed to retire 
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very frequently after dinner or fupper. At night he would 
throw hirnfelf on a bed of ftraw, like one of his flaves, and 
fleep fo till next day. The next morning, by day-break, he 
ufed to go with his vine-dreffers, and work in the vineyard* 
or follow the plough with his peafants. After this, it was 
his cuftom to return to the city, and employ himfelf in public 
affairs with his friends and the magiftrates. 

Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in horfes 
and arms, or employed it in ranfoming the citizens who had 
been taken prifoners. He endeavoured to increafe his eftatc, 
by improving his lands, which of all profits is the moil law¬ 
ful; and was not fatisfied with barely vifiting it now and 
then, and merely for diverfion-fake, but devoted his whole 
care to it; perfuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man 
of probity and honour, than to improve his own fortune, 
provided he does not injure that of his neighbour. 

I muft intreat my readers, in order for them to forma right 
judgment of Philopoemen, to convey themfelves in imagina¬ 
tion back to the ages I am fpeaking of, and to call to mind 
with what induftry all well-governed nations, as Hebrews, 
Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, applied themfelves to the 
tilling of land and manual labour; and the high efteem in 
which fuch exercifes were had in thofe ages. It is uni- 
verfally known that the Romans, after having gained fignal 
vi&ories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned with 
laurels and glory, returned immediately to their farms, 
whence they had been elcfted to command armies; and went 
to guide the plough and oxen, with the fame bands which 
had juft before vanquifhed and defeated their enemies. Ac¬ 
cording to our cultoms and way of thinking, the exercifes 


above mentioned are very low and contemptible; but it is an 
unhappinefs they fhould bethought fo. Luxury, by corrupt¬ 
ing our manners, has vitiated our judgments, It makes us 
confidcr as great and valuable, what really in itfelf deferves 
nothing but contempt; and it affixes, on the contrary, an 
idea of contempt and meannefs, to things of folid beauty and 
real greatnefs. 

Philopoemen was very fond of the commerce of philofo- 


pliers, and read their works 


with the grealeft fatisfafdion; 


however, 


be did not read them all without diftinftion, but 


fuch only as could contribute to his improvement in virtue 
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Of all the great ideas in Homer, he fought and retained 
fuch only as exalt the courage, and excite to great exploits; 
and that poet abounds with ideas of this kind, no writer 
having ever painted valour in fuch ftrong and lively colours. 

But the other works in which Philopcemen delighted mod, 
were thofe of Evangelus, called the Ta£hcks , that is, the art 
of drawing up troops in battle-array; and the hiftories of 
Alexander the Great: for it was his opinion, that, words 
fhould always be made relative to aflions, and theory to 
pra&ice; having very little regard for thofe books that are 
written merely to fatisfy a vain curiofity, or furnifh a rapid 
and transient amufement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Taffies, 
he did not value the feeing demonftrations of them in plans 
drawn upon paper, but ufed to make the application on the 
fpot, in the feveral places he came to: for in his marches, 
he ufed to obferve exaftly the pofition of the hills as well as 
vallies; all the irregularities of the ground; the feveral dif¬ 
ferent forms and figures battalions and fquadrons are obliged 
to take by rivulets, floods, and defiles in their way which 
oblige them to clofe or extend themfelves : and after having 
reflefted ferioufly on thefe particulars, he would difeourfe on 
them with thofe in his company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have feen what courage 
and greatnefs of foul he difplayed on that oecafion. He 
fignalifed himfclf no lefs, fome months after, in the battle 

ot Selafia, where Antigonus gained a famous viftory over the 
fame Cleomenes. That king of Macedon, charmed with 
fuch exalted merit, to which he himfclf had been witnefs, 
made him very advantageous offers, to attach him to his fer- 
vice. However, fo great was his love for his country, that 
be refufedihem; not to mention that he had naturally an 
averfion to a court-life, which not only requires great fub- 
jeftion in the man who devotes himfclf to it, but deprives 
him of his liberty. However, as it was impofiible for him 
to pafs his life in indolence and ina£lion, he went into 
Crete, which was engaged in war, to improve himfclf in 
tii? 'rt of war. Crete ferved him as an excellent fchoo]; 
fo that he made a great progrefs in it, and acquired a perfefcl 
knowledge in that fcicncc. He there found men of a very 
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warlike difpofition, expert in combats of every kind, ex¬ 
tremely temperate, and inured to a moft fevere difcipline. 

After having ferved for fome time in the troops of that 
ifland, he returned among the Achaeans, who had heard fuch 
great things of him, that immediately upon his arrival he 
was appointed general of the horfe. The firft thing he did 
was to inquire into the (late of his forces, among whom he 
did not find the leaft order or difcipline. But he could 
neither diffemble nor fuffer fuch a degeneracy. He himfelf 
therefore went from city to city, exhorting particularly all 
the young men, infpiring them with fentiments of honour, 
animating them with promifes of reward, and fometimes em¬ 
ploying feverity and punifhment when he found them rebel¬ 
lious and ungovernable. He exercifed and reviewed them 
often ; or made them engage in tournaments, on fuch fpots 
as would admit ot the greateft number of fpeftators. By 
this practice he foon made all his foldiers fo robuft, expert 
and courageous, and at the fame time fo ready and nimble, 
that the feveral evolutions and motions, to the right, to the 
left, or from the top to the bottom, either of all the fquadrons 
together, or ol each trooper fingly, was performed with fo 
much (kill and eafe, that a fpcftator would almoft have con¬ 
cluded, that this cavalry, like one individual body, moved 
itfelf fpontaneoully, at the impreflion of one and the fame 
will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laft we 
mentioned, and in which he commanded the horfe, he gained 
great honour; and it was faid univerfally, that he was not 
inferior to any of the private foldiers, with regard to the 
ftrength and ardour of his attacks; nor (bowed lefs wifdom 
and prudence than the oldcft and moft experienced generals; 
and that therefore he was equally capable either of fighting 
or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the firft who raifed the Achaean league 


to the exalted pitch of glory and power it attained, 
he rofc, they were weak and greatly defpifed, b 


Till 


he rofc, they were weak and greatly defpifed, becaufe 
divided, and every city among them was ftudious of nothing 
but its private intcrcil. But Aratus made them formidable, 


by uniting and allying them together; and his defign* was, to 
form one body and one power of all Peloponnefus, which, 
by this union, would have become invincible. The fucccfs 
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of his enterprifes was not owing fo much to his courage 
and intrepidity, as to his prudence, addrefs, affability, bene¬ 
volence ; and, which was confidered as a defeCl in his poli¬ 
tics, to the friendlhip he contracted with foreign princes, and 


which indeed fubjefted his ftate to them 


ut, the inflant 


Philopoemen affumcd the reins ol government, as he was a 
great captain, and had come off victorious in all his former 
battles, he roufed the courage of the Achaeans; and finding 
they were able to make head alone againft their enemies, 
he obliged them to fhake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the difci- 
pline of the Achaean troops, and changed the manner of 
their exercife, and their arms, which had a great many de¬ 
fects. He obliged them to ufe large and ponderous fhields; 
gave them ftrong lances, helmets, and armour for the breaft 
and thigh; and thereby accullomed them to fight vigoroufly 
and gain ground, inftead of hovering and flying about like 
light-armed troops, who rather (kirmifh than fight in line of 
battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, which 
was much more difficult as well as more important in one 
fenfe, and this was to curb and reflrain their luxury, and 
exceifive prolufion and expence. I fay, to reflrain; ima¬ 
gining that it would not be poffible for him to eradicate 
their violent fondnefs for drefs and outward ornaments. 
He began by fubftituting a different objefl: in their place, by 
infpiring them with a love for another kind of magnificence, 
viz. to diftinguifh themfelves by their horfes, their arms, 
and other things relating to war. This ardour had an cffeCt 
even on their women, who now fpent their whole time in 
working for their hu(bands or children. The only things 
now fecn in their hands were helmets, which they adorned 
with plumes of feathers tinged with the brightefl dyes; coats 
ol mail for horfemen, and cloaks for the loldiers; all which 
they embroidered. The bare fight of thefe habits inflamed 
their courage, breathed in them a ftrong defire to defy the 
great eft clangers, and a kind of impatience to fly in quell of 
glory. Pomp in all other things, which attraCl the eye (fays 
Plutarch) infallibly induces luxury: and inlpircs all thole, 
who take a pleafure in gazing upon it, with a fee ret eHemi- 
na ®v and indolence: The fenfes, inchantcd.and dazzled by 
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tliefe deceitful charms, confpiring to feduce the mind itfelf, 
and to enervate it by their foft infinuations. But, on the 
contrary, that magnificence, whofe objeft is arms, animates 
and exalts courage. 

Philopoemen is not the only great man who had this way 
of thinking. f Plutarch obferves, that Brutus, who had ac- 
cuftomed his officers not to be fupcrfluous on any other oc- 
cafion, was perfuaded that the richnefs and fplendour of the 
armour and weapons which foldiers have always in their 
hands, or on their bodies, exalt the courage of men who 
are naturally brave and ambitious; and engages fuch as are 
of a covetous temper to exert themfelves the more in fight, 
in order to defend their arms, which they look upon as a 
precious and honourable profeffion. The author in queftion 
tells us, that the cir cum fiance which gained Sertorius the 

affeftion of the Spaniards, was his bellowing on them, with 
a very liberal hand, gold and filver to adorn their helmets, 
and enrich their fhields. This was alfo the opinion of * 
Caffar, who always gave his foldiers arms that glittered with 
gold and filver; and this he did not only for pomp and 
fplendour, but that they might aft: with greater courage in 
battle, for the defence of arms of fo great a value. 

However, I mull not omit obferving, that generals, no lefs 
renowned than thofe we have mentioned, differed in opinion 
from them. R Mithridatcs, taught by his misfortunes of the 
little advantage which fplendour is to an army, would not 
allow fuch arms as were gilded and enriched with precious 
Hones; and began to conlitler them as the riches of the con¬ 
queror, and not the flrength of thofe who wore them. 
Papirius, the famous diftator, who, by defeating the Samnites, 
repaid the affront which the Romans had received at the Furcac 
Caudinse, faid t to Ins troops, that it was proper for a foldier 
to appear with a rough and Hern afpeft; that ornaments of 


f Plut. in Brut. p, 1001. 


B Plut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 


* Uabvbnt turn culfr\ vnlitvs^ ut a>gen to a/tro politis arw!\ ornarct^Jimul £? ad 
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C;vfai’. c, 67. 

t Horrid tan militvm effe debere y 71 on mint/an aura urge n toying fj ferro & ,1 ninth 
f\(turn . Qjiippr ///.# fuedum veritn tju'mi arum ejje; nitentla ante irw/, defonttia 
inter fan^uinem vitinera. Virtittcm effe militis deni, r, & omnia ill a >vi florin* 
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gold and filver ill became him; and that fteel and bravery 
ought to form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, 
gold and filver are rather fpoils than arms. Thefe ornaments 
dazzle the eye before the battle ; but make a moft hideous 
appearance in the midft of blood and (laughter. The foldier’s 
ornament is his valour; the reft is always confequential of 
viftory. A rich enemy falls a prey to the conqueror, how 
poor foever he may be. It is well known, that * Alexander 
the Great entertained the fame idea of the richnefs and mag¬ 
nificence of the arms of the Perfians. 

In this oppofition of opinions, it does not become me to 
pronounce, which of thofe great men had the m .ft juft way 
of thinking. But however this be, we cannot but admire the 
judgment of Phiiopceinen, who feeing luxury pravalent and 
eftablifhed in his country, did not think it advifable to 
banifh it entirely; but contented himfelf with directing it to 
an objefl more laudable in itfclf, and more worthy of brave 
men. 

After Philopoemen had accuilomed the young men to 
make their fplendour confift in that of their arms, he him¬ 
felf exercifed and formed them very carefully in all the 
parts of military difcipline. On the other fide, the youths 
were very attentive to the inftruftions he gave them concern¬ 
ing military evolutions; whence there arofe a kind of emula¬ 
tion among them, which fhould execute them with the 
greateft eafe and diligence. They were prodigioufly pleafed 
with the manner of drawing up in order of battle, which he 
taught them; becaufe they conceived, chat were the ranks 
were fo very clofe, they would be the more difficult to 
break; and their arms, though much more ponderous than 
before, felt much lighter, becaufe they took greater delight 
in carrying them from their fplendour and beauty; and for 
this rcafon they panted to try them, and to fee them imbrued 
in the blood of their enemies. 

It mull be conteffcd that Philopoemen, in what light foever 
we view him, is a great captain, and a noble pattern for the 
imitation of all who embrace a military life. I cannot too 
ftrongly exhort young officers and noblemen to ftudy dili- 


1 AcU'm helium auro parpunique firfgmwm intueri juMat^ p) a Jam km arm*, 
ft unit m. henty c# imUIIUm fhninh aurutn viricripcunt* (J, Curt. A. g. 10. 
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gently fo perfeft a model, and to imitate him in all thofe 
things in which he is mutable by them. Our young noble* 
men are full of courage, fentiments of honour, love of their 
country, and zeal for their prince: The war which broke 
out fo fuddenly in Europe, and to which they fly with incre¬ 
dible ardour, is a convincing proof of this, and elpecially 
their behaviour in Italy and on the Rhine. They have fire, 
vivacity, genius, and do not want talents and qualities capable 
of railing them to whatever is greateft: but then they fome- 
times want a manly and vigorous education, which alone can 
form great men in every kind. Our manners being unhap¬ 
pily turned, through a tafte which prevails almoft univer- 

faUy 

tion of things trifling in themfelves, and a fondnefs for falfe 
fplendour, enervate our courage in our moll tender years, 
and blunt the edge of that valour of ancient Gaul, which 
was once natural to us. 

Where the youth among our nobility educated like Philo- 
poemen, fo far, I mean, as is confiftent with our manners; 
were they to imbibe in their early years an inclination for 
ftudies of a folid kind, fuch as philofophy, hiftory, and 
polity; were they to propofe as models for their imitation, 
the many illuftrious generals which the laft age produced; 
were they to put themfelves under the difeipline of thofe 
who are now the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 
they once duly confider, that true greatnefs does not confift 
in furpaffing others merely in pomp and profufion, but in dif- 
tinguifhing themfelves by folid merit; in fine, were they to 
make it their delight and glory to perfeft themfelves in the 
military knowledge, to ftudy it in all its parts, and acquire 
the true fcope and defign of it, without omitting any of the 
means which conduce to their pcrfe&ion in it; how iliuftri- 


, towards effeminacy, pleafures, and luxury, the adtnira- 


ous a fet of officers, commanders, and heroes, would France 
produce! One Angle man infpired the breaft of the Achseans 
with this ardour and emulation. How much were it to be 
wifiled (and why fhould we not wilh it?) that fome one of 
our princes, great in all things, in valour as well as birth, 
would revive in our armies this tafte of the ancients, for 
fimpiicity, frugality, and gcncrolity ; and clircEl the tafte of 
the French nation to things truly beautiful, folid, and juft I 
All conqucfts would be infinitely fhort of fuch a glory. 
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SECT. VI. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius . A 

digrejjiori of Polybius upon fgnals made by fire. 

h TT7"E have already faid, that Sulpitius the proconful, 
* * and king Attalus, had continued in winter-quarters 
at -E-gina. As foon as fpring appeared they had quitted 
them, and failed to Lemnos with their fleets, which together 
amounted to fixty gallies. Philip, on the other fide, that 
he might be able to oppofe the enemy, either by fea or land, 
advanced towards Demetrias, whither the ambalfadors of 
the allies came from all parts to implore his aid in the immi¬ 
nent danger to which they were expofed. Philip gave them 
a favourable reception; and promifed to furnifli them with 
fuch fuccours as the prefent jun&ure, and the neceflity of 
their affairs, might require. He kept his promife, and fent 
bodies of foldiers into different places, to fecure them from 
the attacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotufa, and made 
his troops march thither from Lariffa, which lies very near 
it* and then returned to Demetrias. And in order to give 
feafonable fuccour to fuch of his allies as fhould be attacked, 
he fixed fignals in Phocis, Euboea, and in the little ifland 
of Peparethos; and placed, in that part where he lay, on 
Tifasum, a very lofty mountain of ThefTaly, men to obferve 
them, that he might have fpeedy notice of the enemy’s 
inarch, and of the places he might defign to attack. I fhall 
explain thefe fignals hereafter. 

The proconful and king Attalus advanced towards Eubcea, 
and laid fiege to Ora?a, one of its chief cities. It was defended 
by two callles flrongly fortified, and was able to hold out 
a long time; but Plator who commanded it under Philip, 
furrendered it treacheroufly to the befiegers. He had pur- 
pofely made the fignals too late, that Philip might not have 
an opportunity of fuccouring it. But the fame did nor 
happen to Chalcis, which Sulpitius befieged immediately after 
the taking of Orma. The fignals were made very feafonably 
there; and the commander, deaf and inaccclfible to the offers 
of the proconful, prepared for a flout defence. Sulpitius 
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perceived that he had made an Imprudent attempt, and was 
fo wife as to defift immediately from it. The city was 
ftrongly fortified in itfelf; and befides, fituated on the 
Euripus, that famous ftrait, * in which the fea does not ebb 
and flow feven times every day, at fixed and ftated hours, 
as (fays Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, whilft 
the waves roll on all Tides with fo much impetuofity, that 
they feem like torrents falling precipitately from the moun¬ 
tains ; fo that {hips can never ride there in fafety. 

Attalus befieged Opuntus, a city fituated not far from 
the fea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achata. Philip advanced 
with incredible diligence, to its aid, having marched upwards 
of + fixty miles in one day. The city had been juft taken 
before he arrived at it; and he might have furprifed Attalus 
who was employed in plundering the place, had not the 
latter, the inftant he heard of his approach, retired with 
great precipitation. However, Philip purfued him to the 
fea-fide. 

Attalus having retired to Oraea, and received advice there, 
that Prufias king of Bithynia had entered his territories, he 
returned towards Afia, and Sulpitius to the ifland of iEgina. 
Philip, after having taken fome fmall cities, and fruftrated 
the projeft of Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who defigned 
to attack the people of Elis, who were employed in pre¬ 
paring for the folemnization of the Olympick games, he 
repaired to the affembly of the Achaeans, which was held 
at yEgium, where he expe&ed to find the Carthaginian 
fleet, and to join it with his oWn; but advice being brought, 
that the {hips of the Romans and king Attalus were failed 
away, his did the fame. 

Philip % was truly grieved to find, that though he employed 
the uimoft diligence in all his proje£ls, he always came too 

* hiitid alia infojlior clafji Jlatio cfl. Nam 55 ? •ventl ah utriufgue terra praaltis 
montibus fabiti ac procclloji fa dejiciunt, & fmum ipfum Euripi\ non ft plies die, 
Jkut Jama fert 9 tempo)} bus flat is red procat ; fed tenterin mod ton •vend nunc hue 
nunc ilhtcveefo umn\ velut monte pracipi ti devolutus torrens rapitur. It a nee tiofle, 
nee die, gules rutvibus datur. LjV. 

+ So I.ivy has it; which is certainly a prodigious day’s inarch for an 
army. 

% Vhilippus nur rebat & angebatur, cunt ad omnia ipfe rapt ini (ffrt 9 nuib 
tamen fo rci in tempore ocatrrjfo ; & rapientem omnia ex oc tills elujijj't ccl(H* 
iaUM fuant fort imam , Liv. 
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late to put them in execution; fortune, would he fay, 
taking a pleafure in bereaving him of every opportunity, 
and in fruftrating all his incurfions and expeditions. How¬ 
ever, he concealed his uneafxnefs from the affembly, and 
fpoke with an air of confidence and refolution. Having 
called the gods and men to witnefs, that he had never 
negle&ed any opportunity of marching out, on all occafions, 
in queft of an enemy; he added, that he did not know which 
fide ufed the greateft difpatch; whether himfelf in flying to 
the aid of his allies, or his enemies in efcaping his purfuits : 
that this was a tacit confeffion that they thought themfelves 
inferior to him in ftrength; neverthelefs, that lie hoped 
foon to gain fo complete a vi&ory over them, as would 
evidently demonflrate his fuperiority. This fpeech greatly 
encouraged the allies: after having given the neceflary orders, 
and made fome expeditions of no great importance, he 
returned into Macedonia, to carry on the war againfl: the 
Dardanians. 

Digrcjfion of Polybius, on the Jignals made by fire . 

The fubjeft which Polybius here treats is curious enough 
in itfelf; and befides, it bears fo near a relation to the fafts 
I am now relating, as to excufe my introducing a digreffion, 
that will not be of a great length, and which the reader 
may pafs over if he finds it tedious. I (hall repeat it almoft 
literally as I find it in Polybius. Livy, in his account of 
the particulars above related, and which lie copied almoft 
verbatim from Polybius, * mentions the fame fignals made 
by fire: but then he only hints at them, becaufe as they 
were not invented by the Romans, confcquently this was 
a fubjeCt which did not relate fo immediately to the hiftory 
he was writing. Rut this artifice of the fignals, which is a 
part of the art of war, belongs properly to the hiftory of 
the Greeks, and (hows to how great a perfection they had 

S 2 


* Phifjppui r, ut ad o nines hofltum mot us poffet occurrn c, hi Phoddon atque 
Hkbccam, & Pc pare! hum mittit qui loca alta eligerent, unde edit l ignes a(>j>ar event; 
Hfc TifiVo (minis eji in altitudinetn hi gen tern cacu minis editi) J'peculam pofuit , ut 
ignibus praml fublatis , Jignum , ubi quid malirentur hojles, momenta ttmporh 

Kclpcret. Liv. 1 . xxviii, u. 5. 
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carriedall the parts of that noble art, the judicious refleftiom 
they had formed in all things relative to it, and the aftonifhing 
progrefs they had made, 1 in refpeft to the conftru&ion of 
machines of war, different kinds of armour, and military 
fignals. 

As the making of fignals by fire, fays Polybius, though 
of great ufe in war, has hitherto not been treated with 
any accuracy, I believe it will not be proper to pafs over 
them fuperficially, but to dwell a little upon that head, in. 
order to give my readers a more perleft idea of it. 

It is a truth univerfally acknowledged, that opportunity 
is of great advantage in all things, but efpecially in war. 
Now, among the feveral things which have been invented 
to enable men to feife it, nothing can be more conducive to 
that end than fignals made by fire. Whether tranfa&ions 
have happened but a little before, or are then tranfa&ing, 
they may, by this method, be very eafily made known, at 
places diftant three or four days’ journey from where they 
happened, and fometimes at a {fill greater diftance; and by 
this help, the neceffary aids may be obtained in time. 

Formerly this method of giving notice was of very little 
advantage, becaufe of its too great fimplicity. For, in order 
to the making ufe of it, it was neceffary that certain fignals 
fhould be agreed upon: And, as events are infinitely 
various, it was impoffible to communicate the greateft part 
of them by this method. As for inftance, not to depart 
from the prefent hiftory, it was very eafy to make known, 
at a diftance, that a fleet was arrived at Onea, at Peparethos, 
or at Chalcis; becaufe the parties whom it concerned had 
forefeen this, and accordingly had agreed upon fuch fignals 
as might denote it. But an unexpefted infurre£lion, a 
treafon, an horrid murther committed in a city, and fuck 
like accidents as happen but too often, and which cannot be 
forefeen; this kind of events, which require immediate 
conlideration and remedy, cannot be fignified by a beacon* 
For it is not polfiblc to agree upon a fignal for fuch events 
as it is impoffible to forefee. 

Aineas,* who wrote a treatife on the duties of a general, 


* Polyb. 1 . x. p, 614—618. 

* /k'iicns was contemporary with Ariftotlc. He wrote a treatife on the art of 
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endeavoured to complete what was wanting on this occafion $ 
but he was far from fucceeding fo well as could have been 
wifhed, or as he himfelf had propofed, of which the reader 
may now judge. 

Thofe, fays he, who would give fignals to one another, 
upon affairs of importance, mud firft prepare two veffels 
of earth, 4 exa£lly equal in breadth and depth: and they need 
be but four feet and a half deep, and a foot and a half wide. 
They then mufl take pieces of cork, proportioned to the 
mouth of thefe veffels, but not quite fo wide, that they 
may be let down with eafe to the bottom of thefe veffels. 
They next fix, in the middle of this cork, a flick, which 
mult be of equal fize in both thefe veffels. This flick 
mull be divided exadlly and diftinflly by fpaces of three 
inches each, in order that fuch events as generally happen in 
war may be written on them. For example, in one of 
thefe intervals the following words may be written: A body 

OF HORSE ARE MARCHED INTO THE COUNTRY. On 

another: A body of infantry, heavily armed, are 
arrived hither. On a third: Infantry lightly 
armed. On a fourth: Horse and foot. On another: 
Ships. Then Provisions ; and fo on till all the events, 
which may probably happen in the war that is carrying on, 
are written down in thefe intervals. 

This being done, each of the two veffels mufl have a little 
tube or cock of equal bignefs, to let out the water in equal 
proportion. Then, the two veffels mull be filled with water; 
pieces of cork, with their flicks thrufl through them, mull 
be laid upon them, and the cocks mull be opened. Now it 
is plain, that as thefe veffels are equal, the corks will fink, 
and the flicks defcend lower in the veffels, in proportion 
as they empty themfelves. But to be more certain of this 
exadnefs, it will be proper to make the experiment firft, 
and to examine whether all things correfpond and agree 
together, by an uniform execution on both fules. 

When they are well allured of this, the two vellels mufl 

war, Cincas, one of Pyrrhus’s counfcllors, made nn abridgement of it. 
Pyrrhus alfo wrote on the lame lubject. JElian. Tael. cap. i. Cicero men. 
tions the two lalt in one of his epiitlcs, Sutttwutn me due cm liter* twtr 
rtddhlevuHt, Platte nefeiebam te tam pm'turn ejjh ret villitaris . Vjrrhile libras et 

Cine* video IcSUtaJft. Lib. ix. Epilt, 25, ad Papir, Foetam. 
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be carried to the two places where the ftgnals are to be made 
and obferved: Water is poured in, and the corks and flicks 
are put in the veffels. In proportion as any of the events 
which are written on the flicks fliall happen, a torch, or 
other light, is railed, which mull be held aloft, till fuch 
time as another is railed by the party to whom it is dire&ed. 
(This firft fignal is only to give notice that both parties are 
ready and attentive.) Then the torch or other light muft be 
taken away, and the cocks fet open. When the interval, 
that is, that part of the flick where the event of which 
notice is to be given is written, fliall be fallen to a level 
with the veffels, then the man who gives the fignal lifts up 
his torch; and on the other fide, the correfpondent fignal- 
maker immediately turns the cock of his veflcl, and looks 
at what is written on that part of the flick which touches the 
mouth of the veffel; on which occafion, if every thing 
has been executed exaflly and equally on both fides, both 
will read the fame thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was praftifed 
in early ages, in which men agreed only upon a Angle fignal 
which was to denote the event the other party defired to be 
informed of, and which had been agreed upon, it neverthelefs 
was too vague and indeterminate. For it is impoflible to 
forefee all the accidents that may happen in a war; and 
though they could be forefeen, there would be no poflibiiity 
of writing them all on a piece of flick. Befides, when any 
unexpefted accident fhould happen, how could notice be 
given of it according to tliis method? To this I may add, 
that the infeription on the flick is no ways exafl and circum- 
ftantial. We are not told how many horfe and loot are come; 
what part of the country they are in; how many Ihips are 
arrived; nor the quantity of provifions we have. For 
before thefe Icvcral particulars could be written on the 
flick, they muft have been forefeen, which was altogether 
impoflible, though moll cffential; and how can fuccours 
be fent, when it is not known how many enemies are to be 
oppofed, nor in what part of the country they arc? How 
muft a party either confide in or doubt their own ftrength? 
In a word, how will they know what to do, when they 
arc not told how many (hips, or what quantity of provifions 
arc come from the enemy ? 
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The laft method was invented by Cleoxenus, which others 
afcribe to Democlitus; however, we have improved it, fays 
Polybius, who continues the foie fpeaker upon this head. 
This fixes every circumftance, and enables us to give 
notice of whatfoever happens. The only thing required, is 
great care and exaftnefs. This method is as follows: 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet mull be taken and 
divided into five parts; and thefe muft be fixed on a board, 
from top to bottom, in their natural order on five columns; 
jive letters in each column, the laft excepted, which is to 
have but four. 

The alphabet being difpofed in this manner, the man who 
is to make the fignal muft begin by fhowing two torches or 
lights; and thefe he muft hold aloft till the other party has 
alfo (hown two lights. This firft fignal is only to fhow that 
both fides are ready, after which the lights muft be removed. 

The affair now is, to make the other party read, in this 
alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint them with. The 
perfon, who gives the fignal, fhall hold up torches to his left, 
in order to denote to the correfpondent party, from which 
of the columns he muft take letters, to write them down 
in proportion as they fhall be pointed out to him; fo that 
if it is the firft column, he only holds up one torch; if the 
fecond, he fhows two, and fo on, and always to the left. 
He muft do the fame to the right hand, to point out to 
the perfon who receives the fignal, which letter in the column 
he muft obferve and write down. This both parties muft 
agree upon between them. 

Thefe feveral things being fixed, and each of them got to 
his poft, the man who gives the fignal muft have a * geo¬ 
metrical inftrument with two tubes, in order that he may 
know by one of them the right, and by the other the left 
of him who is to anlwer. The board muft be let up near 
to this inftrument; and to the right and left a foiid muft 
be raifed ten feet broad, and about the height of a man; 
in order that the torches, which fhall be lifted up over it, may 
fpread a flrong, clear light; and that when they are to be 
lowered, they may be entirely hid behind them. 

All things being thus difpofed on each fide, I will ftip* 


* The figure of it i6 annexed at the end of this little treatife. 
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pofe, for inftance, that advice is to be given, that “ An 
hundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to the enemy.” 
Fir ft, he muft make choice of fuch words as will exprefs what 
is here faid in the feweft letters pofftble, as “ Cretans, or 
Kretans,* an hundred have deferted,” which exprefles the 
very fame idea in much fewer letters. 

The firft letter is a K, which is in the fecond column. 
Two torches muft therefore be lifted to the left, to inform 
the perfon who receives the fignal, that he muft look into the 
fecond column. He then muft lilt up five torches to the 
right, to denote that the letter fought for is the fifth of the 
fecond column, that is, a K. 

Afterwards four torches muft be held up to the left, to 
point out the P t which is in the fourth column; then two to 
the right, to denote that this letter is the fecond of the fourth 
column. The fame muft be obferved with refpeft to the 
reft of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pafs may be 
denoted in a fixed and determinate manner. The reafon 
why two fets of lights are ufed, is, becaufe every letter muft 
be pointed out twice; the firft, to denote the column to 
which it belongs; and the fecond, to fhow its place in order 
in the columns pointed out. If the perfons employed on 
thefe occafions obferve the rules here laid down, they will 
give exafl notice: but it muft be pra&ifed a long time, 
before they will be able to be very quick and exaft in the 
operation. 

This is what is propofed by Polybius, who, it is well 
known, was a great foldier and politician, and for this reafon 
his hints ought to be valued. They might be improved 
and put in praftice on a great many occafions. Thefe fignals 
were employed in a mountainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and entitled, 
** The art of making fignals both by fea aud land.” The 
pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, 
commiflioner of the navy at Arles. This author affirms, 
that he communicated feveral times, at the diftance of 
two leagues (in as fhort a fpacc of time as a man could 


* The words arc difpofcd in this manner in the Creek. 
+ This is the capital letter R in the Greek tongue. 
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write down, and form exaftly the letters contained In the 
advice he would communicate) ail unexpected piece of news 
that took up a page in writing. 

I cannot fay what this new invention was, nor what fuc- 
cefs it met with; but in my opinion fucli difcoveries as 
thefe ought not to be neglefted. In all ages and nations, 
men have been very defirous of finding out and employing 
methods for receiving or communicating fpeedy advices; and 
of thefe, fignals by fire are one of the principal. 

ra In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of Danaus 
murthered all their hufbands in one night, Hypermneftra 
excepted, who fpared Lynceus, it is related that both flying, 
and each being arrived at a place of fafety, they informed 
one another of it by fignals made by fire; and that this cir- 
cumftance gave rife to the feftival of torches eftablifhed in 
Argos. 

Agamemnon, at bis fetting out for the Trojan expedition, 
had promifed Clytemneflra, that the very day the city fhould 
be taken, he would give notice of the victory by fires kin¬ 
dled for that purpofe. He kept his word, as appears from 
the tragedy of ALfchylus, which takes its name from that 
prince: Where the Ihe-centinel, appointed to watch this 
fignal, declares Hie had fpent many tedious nights in that 
uncomfortable poll. 

We alfo find * by the writings of Julius Caefar, that 
he himfelf ufed the fame method. 

Ccefar gives us an account of another method in life 
amongft the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary event hap¬ 
pened in their country, or they flood in need of immediate 
fuccour, they gave notice to one another by repeated fhouts f 
which were catchcd from place to place; fo that the maf- 
facre of the Romans in Orleans, at fun-rife, was known by 
ight or nine o’clock in the evening in Auvergne, forty 
leagues from the other city. 

n Wc are told of a much fhorter method. It is pre¬ 
tended that the king of Perfia, when he carried the war into 
Greece, had polled a kind of ccntinels at proper diftanccs, 
who communicated to one another, by their voices, fuch 
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A Paufan. 1 . ii. j>. 130. 


n Cod. Rliodig. 1 . xviii. c. 8. 


* Cckritcry ut ;intc CaJ'ur imperaverat , igni&t/s JigniJicatlonr jacia , ex proximh 
tajldlis cocQtiQurfum C#8, 13 clh Call. 1 . ii. 
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news as it was necefTary to tranfmit to a great difiance; and 
that advice could be communicated from Athens to Sufa 
(upwards of an hundred and fifty leagues) in forty-eight 
hours. 

It is alfo related, that a * Sidonian propofed to Alexander 
the Great an infallible method for eftablifhing a fpeedy 
and fafe communication between all the countries fubjeft 
to him. He required but five days for giving notice, from 
fo great a diftance as between his hereditary kingdom, and 
his mofl remote conqueft in India: But the king, looking 
upon this offer as a mere chimera, rejefted it with contempt: 
however he foon repented it, and very juftly; for the ex¬ 
periment might have been made with little trouble to him- 
felf. 

° Pliny relates another method, which is not altogether 
improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the city of Modena, 
befieged by Anthony, who prevented his fending the leaft 
advice to the confuls, by drawing lines round the city, and 
laying nets in the river. Plowever, Brutus employed pigeons, 
to whofe feet he fattened letters, which arrived in fafety 
wherever he thought proper to fend them. Of what ufe, 
fays Pliny,+ were Anthony’s intrenchments and centinels to 
him? Of what fervice were all the nets he fpread, when the 
new courier took his rout through the air ? 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria 
to Aleppo, when fliips arrive in that harbour, they make 
ufe of pigeons, which have young ones at Aleppo. Letters, 
containing the advices to be communicated, are fattened 
about the pigeons’ necks, or feet; this being done, the pigeons 
take wing, foar to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where 
the letters arc taken from them. The fame method is ufed 
in many other places. 


o Plin. 1. vii. c. 37. 

* Vigencre, in his remarks on the feventh book of Cxfar’s wars in Caul, 
relates this without citing dire&ly the author. 

+ Quid vail tun , £? vigil ol>Jidio l atquc ctiam ret la antne pretext a profutn 
Antoni 0, pee cod urn euttic nuntio f 
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defcription of the injlrument employed in fgnals made by fire. 

Mr. Chevalier, mathematical profefTor in the royal col¬ 
lege, a fellow member with me, and my particular friend, has 
been fo good as to delineate, at my requelt, the figure of the 
inftrument, mentioned by Polybius, and to add the following 
explication of it. 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the inftru¬ 
ment deferibed by Polybius, for communicating advices at 
a great diftance, by fignals made by fire. 

AB is a beam about four or five feet long, five or fix 
inches broad, and two or three inches thick. At the ex¬ 
tremities of it are, well dove-tailed and fixed exaftly per¬ 
pendicular in the middle, two crofs pieces of wood, CD, 
EF, of equal breadth and thicknefs with the beam, and 
three or four feet long. The fides of thefc crofs pieces 
of timber mull be exaftly parallel, and their upper fuper- 
ficies very fmooth. In the middle of the furface of each 
of thefe pieces, a right line mull be drawn parallel to 
their fides; and confequently thefe lines will be parallel to 
one another. At an inch and a half or two inches dif- 
ftance from thefe lines, and exaftly in the middle of the 
length of each crofs piece, their mu ft be driven in very 
ftrongly, and exaftly perpendicular, an iron or brafs ferew 
(2) whofc upper part, which muft be cylindrical, and five 
or fix * lines in diameter, fhall projeft feven or eight lines 
above the fuperficics of thefe crofs pieces, 

On thefe pieces muft be placed two hollow tubes or cy¬ 
linders GH, IK., through which the obfervations are made. 
Thefe tubes muft be exaftly cylindrical, and formed of 
fomc hard, foiicl metal, in order that they may not (brink 
or warp. They muft be a foot longer than the crofs pieces 
on which they are fixed, and thereby will extend fix inches 
beyond it at each end, Thefe two tubes muft be fixed on 
two plates of the fame metal, in the middle of whofe length 
(hall be a final 1 convexity (3) of about an inch round. 
In the middle of this part (3) muft be a hole exaftly round, 
about half an inch in diameter; fo that applying the plates 
on which thefe tubes arc fixed, upon the crofs pieces of 


* Twelfth part of an inch* 
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wood CD, EF, this hole muft be exaftly filled by the pro- 
jefting and cylindrical part of the {crew (2) which was fixed 
in it, and in fucli a manner as to prevent its play. The 
head of the fcrew may extend fome lines beyond the fuper- 
ficies of the plates, and in fuch a manner as that thofe tubes 
may turn, with their plates about thefe fcrews, in order to 
dire£l them on the boards or fcreens P, Q, behind which 
the fignals by fire are made, according to the different dif- 
tances of the places where the fignals (hall be given. 

The tubes mull be blacked within, in order that when 
the eye is applied to one of their ends, it may not receive 
any reflected rays. There mull alfo be placed about the 
end, on the fide of the obferver, a perforated ring, the 
aperture of which mull be of three or four lines; and 
place at the other end two threads, the one vertical, and 
the other horizontal, crofling one another in the axis of 
the tube. 

In the middle of the beam AB muft be made a round 
hole, two inches in diameter, in which muft be fixed the 
foot LMNOP, which fupports the whole machine, and round 
which it turns as on its axis. This machine may be called 
a rule and fights, though it differs from that which is applied 
to circumferenters, theodolites, and even geometrical fquares, 
which are ufed to draw maps, take plans, and furvey, 
but it has the fame ufes, which is to direct the fight. 

The perfon who makes the fignal, and he who receives 
it, muft have the like inftrument; otherwife, the man who 
receives the fignal could not diftinguifh whether the fignals 
made are to the right or left of him who makes them, which 
is an elfential circumftance according to the method pro- 
pofed by Polybius. 

The two boards or fcreens PQ, which are to denote the 
right and left hand of the man who gives the fignals, or to 
difplay or hide the fires, according to the circumftance of 
the obfervation, ought to be greater or lefs, and nearer or 
farther diftant from one another, according as the diftance 


between lIic places where the fignals muft be given and rc 


ceived is greater or lefs. 

In my deferipiion of the preceding machine, all I endea¬ 
voured was, to explain the manner how Polybius’s idea 


might be put in execution, in making fignals by fire; but 
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I do not pretend to fay, that it is of ufe, for giving fignals 
at a confiderable diftance; for it is certain, that, how large 
foever this machine be, fignals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5 
torches, will not be feen at 5, 6, or more leagues diftance, 
as he fuppofes. To make them vifible at a greater diftance, 
fuch torches mull not be made ufe of, as can be lifted up 
and down with the hand, but large wide fpreading fires 
of whole loads of ftraw or wood ; and, confequently, boards 
or fcreens of a prodigious fize muft be employed, to hide or 
.eclipfe them. 

Telefcopes were not known in Polybius’s time; they 
were not difcovered or improved till the laft century. Thofe 
inftruments might have made the fignals in queftion vifible 
at a much greater diftance than bare tubes could have done: 
but I (till doubt, whether they could be employed to the 
ufe mentioned by Polybius, at a greater diftance than two 
or three leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city 
befieged might communicate advice to an army fent to fuc* 
cour it, or give notice how long time it could hold out a 
fiege, in order to taking proper meafures: and that, on the 
pther fide, the army fent to its aid might communicate its 
defigns to the city befieged, efpecially by the afliftance of 
telefcopes. 


Sect. VII, Phil op amen gains a famous viflory near Man* 
tinea, over Mach am das, tyrant of Sparta. The high regard 
paid to that general: Nabis fuccecds Machanidas. Some 
inflances of his avarice and cruelty . A general peace con - 
eluded between Philip and the Romans , in which the allies 
on both fides are included . 

r PHE Romans, wholly employed in the war with Han¬ 
nibal, which they refolved to terminate, intermeddled 
very little with that of the Greeks and did not moleft 
them during the two following years. 

p In the firft, Philopccmen was appointed captain general 
of the Acha:?ans. As foon as ho was inverted with this em¬ 
ployment, which was the highell in the ftate, he alfembled 
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his allies before he took the field, and exhorted them to 
fecond his zeal with courage and warmth, and fupport with 
honour both their fame and his. He infilled ftrongly on the 
care they ought to take, not of the beauty and magnificence 
of the drefs, which became women only, and thofe too 
of little merit ; but of the neatnefs and fplendour of their 
arms, an objetl worthy of men, intent upon their own 
glory and the good of their country. 

His fpeech was received with univerfal applaufe, info- 
much that, at the breaking up of the aflembly, all thofe who 
were magnificently drefled were pointed at; fo great an 
influence have the words of an illuftrious perfon, not only in 
difluading men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue; 
efpecially when his aftions correfpond with his words, for 
then it is fcarce poflible to refift his exhortations. This was 
the charafter of Philopcemen. Plain in his drefs, and frugal 
in his diet, he took very little care of his body. In conver¬ 
sation he fuffered patiently the ill temper of others, even 
when they ufed contemptuous expreflions: And, for himfelf, 
he was fure never to give the leaft offence to any one. It 
was his ltudy, during his life, to fpeak nothing but the truth: 
and, indeed, the flighteft expreflions of his were heard with 
refpeft, and immediately believed. And he was not obliged 
to employ a great many words to perfuade, his conduct being 
a rule of what every body elfe ought to do. 

The affembiy being difmifled, every body returned to their 
refpeftive cities, in the highefl admiration of Philopcemen, 
whofe words as well as atlions had charmed them; and 
fully perfuaded, that as long as he fhould prefide in the 
government, it could not but flourifh. He immediately 
vifited the fevcral cities, and gave the necelfary orders in 
them. He affemhled the people in every place, acquainted 
them with every thing that was nccefTary to be done, and 
raifed troops. After fpending near eight months in making 
the various preparations, he took the field. 

q Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemonia, was watching, 
at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to 
lubjefl all Peloponnefus. The moment advice was brought 


* 
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* Polyb, 1. xi. p. 631—637. Tlut, in Philop. p, 391. 
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of his arrival in the territories of Mantinea, Philopcemen 
prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta fet out upon his march at day-break, 
at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, and ported to the 
right and left on the fame line, but a little more advanced, 
the light infantry compofed of foreigners; and behind them 
chariots laden with catapultae,* and darts to fuftain them. 
It appears by the fequel, that before him lay a ditch, that 
run along part of the plain, beyond which his troops ex¬ 
tended at each end. 

At the fame time Philopcemen marched his army in three 
bodies out of the city. The firft, confifting of Achaean 
horfe, was ported to the right. The fecond, compofed of 
heavy-armed foot, was in the centre, and advanced to the 
ditch. The third, compofed of Illyrians, cuirafliers, fo¬ 
reigners, light-armed troops, and fome tTarentine horfe, 
were at the left, with Philopcemen at their head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the 
enemy in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks 
of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, but very ftrong 
expreffions, Moft of them were even not heard; but he was 
fo dear to his foldiers, and they repofed fuch confidence in 
him, that they wanted no exhortations to fight with incredi¬ 
ble ardour. In a kind of tranfport they animated their 
general, and preffed him to lead them on to battle. All he 
endeavoured to make them underftand was, that the time 
was come in which their enemies would be reduced to an 
ignominious captivity, and themfelvcs reftored to a glorious 
and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of column, 
as if he intended to begin the battle by charging the right 
wing: but when he was advanced to a proper diftance, he 
on a fudden made his infantry wheel about, in order that 
it might extend to his right, and make a front equal to 
the left of the Achaeans; and, to cover it, he caufed all 
the chariots laden with catapultae to advance forward. Phi¬ 
lopcemen plainly faw that his defign was to break his in¬ 
fantry, by overwhelming it with darts and ftones: however, 

* Engines to d i fell a rgc darts or /tones, Sec, 
n + Tho Tarentlne horfemen had each two horfes. Liy. I, xxxv. n. a*. 
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he did not give him time for it, but caufed the Tarentine 
horfe to begin the battle with great vigour, on a fpot where 
they had room enough to engage in, Machanidas was forced 
to do the fame, and to lead on his Tarentines. The firft 
charge was very furious. The light-armed foldiers advanc¬ 
ing a little after to fuftain them, in a moment the foreign 
troops were univerfally engaged on both (ides; and, as in 
this attack they fought man to man, the battle was a long 
time doubtful. At laft, the foreigners in the tyrant’s army 
had the advantage; their numbers and dexterity, acquired 
by experience, giving them the fuperiority. The Illyrians 
and cuiraffiers, who fuftained the foreign foldiers in Philo- 
poemen’s army, could not withftand fo furious a charge. 
They were entirely broke, and fled with the utmoft preci¬ 
pitation towards the city of Mantinea, about a mile from 
the field of battle. 

% 

Philopoemen feemed now loft to all hopes. On this occa- 
fion, fays Polybius, appeared the truth of a maxim, which 
cannot reafonably be contefted, That the events of war are 
generally fuccefsful or unfortunate, only in proportion to 
the fkill or ignorance of the generals who command in them. 
Philopoemen, fo far from defponding at the ill fuccefs of 
the firft charge, or being in confufion, was folely intent 
upon taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a great one, 
which indeed is but too frequent on thefe occafions, and 
for that reafon caunot be too ftrongly guarded againft. 
Machanidas, after the left wing was routed, inftead of im¬ 
proving that advantage, by charging in front that inftant 
with his infantry the centre of that of the enemies, and 
taking it at the fame time in Hank with his viftorious wing, 
and thereby terminating the whole affair, fuffers himfelf 
like a young man, to be hurried away by the fire and im- 
petuofity of his foldiers, and purfucs, without order or dif- 
cipline, thofc who were flying; as if, after having given way, 
fear would not have carried them to the gales of the city. 

Philopoemen, who upon this defeat had retired to his 
infantry in the centre, takes the firft cohorts, commands them 
to wheel to the left, and at their head marches and feifes 
the poft which Machanidas had abandoned. By this move¬ 
ment he divided the centre of the enemy’s iufantry from 
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his right wing* He then commanded thefe cohorts to flay 
in the poft they had juft feifed, till farther orders; and at 
the fame time direfled * Polybius, the Megalopolitan, to 
rally all the Illyrians, cuiraffiers, and foreigners, who, 
without quitting the ranks, and flying as the reft had 
done, had drawn off, to avoid the fury of the conqueror; 
and, with thefe forces, to poft himfelf on the flank of the 
infantry in his centre, to check the enemy in their return- 
from the purl u it. 

Bat now the Lacedaemonian infantry, elate with the firft 

/ 9 

fuccefs of their wing, without waiting for the fignal, ad¬ 
vance with their pikes lowered towards the Achasans as far 
as the brink ot the ditch. When they came up to it, whe¬ 
ther from being fo near the enemy, they were alhamed not 
to go on, or that they did not value the ditch, becaufe it was 
dry and had no hedge; and befides, being no longer able 
to* retire, becaufe the advanced ranks were puflied forward 
by iliofe in the rear, they rulhed into the ditch at once. 
This was the decifive point of time which Philopoemen 
had long waited, and thereupon he orders the charge to 
be founded. ITis troops levelling their pikes, fell with 
dreadful fhouts on the Lacedaemonians. Thefe, who at their 
defending into the ditch, had broke their ranks, no fooncr 
faw the enemy above them, but they immediately fled; never- 
thelefs, great numbers of them were left in the ditch, having 
been killed either by the Achaeans, or their own f’oldiers. 

To complete the glory of this aflion, the bufinefs now 
was to prevent the tyrant from eleaping the conqueror. 
This was Philopcemcu’s only objefct. Machanidas, on his 
return, perceived that his army fled ; when, being fenfible 
of his error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force his way 
through the Achaians. His troops perceiving that the enemy 
were mailers of the bridge which lay over the'ditch, were 
quite difpirited, anfl endeavoured to fave thcmfelves as well 
as they could. Machanidas himfelf, finding it impollible to 

Vol. VI. U 


* The late tranflator °f Polybius miflakcs this onicer tor our lultorian, and 
hero introduces him (peaking ; which is othcrwile in the original, Polybiu* 
the hiltoriun was not born ar that lime. It is true indeed that ibis perion 
kid tame name, and was n native ot the lame city, which nukes the emu 
th more exouicabte. 
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pafs the bridge, hurried along the fide of the ditch, in 
order to find a place tor getting over it. Philopcemen knew 
him by his purple mantle, and the trappings of his horfe : So 
that, after giving the neceffary orders to his officers, he puffed 
the ditch, in order to flop the tyrant. The latter having 
found a part of the ditch which might eafily be croffed, 
claps fpurs to his horfe, and fprings forward in order to leap 
over. That very inftant Philopcemen threw his javelin at 
him, which laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant’s head 
being ftruck off, and carried from rank to rank, gave new 
courage to the viftorious Achaeans. They purfued the 
fugitives, with incredible ardour, as far as Tegea, entered 
the city with them, and being now mailers of the field, 
the very next day they encamped on the banks of the 
Eurotas. 


The Achacans did not lofe many men in this battle, but 
the Lacedaemonians loll four thoufand, without including 
the prifoners, who were flill more numerous. The bag. 
gage and arms were alfo taken by the Achacans. 

The conquerors, ftruck with admiration at the condu& of 
their general, to whom the viftory was entirely owing, 
craftcd a brazen llatue to him in the fame attitude in which 
he bad killed the tyrant; which ftatuc they afterwards placed 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphos. 

Polybius juftly obferves, that this fignal viftory mu ft not 
be aferibed either to chance, or a concurrence of circum- 
ftances, but entirely to the abilities of the genera], who had 
torefeen and difpofed all things necelfary for this great 
event. And, indeed, Irom the beginning (it is Polybius 
who ftill (peaks, and continues his reflcftions) Philopcemen 
had covered himfelt with the ditch : not to avoid coming 
to a battle, as feme have imagined, but bccaufe, like 
a judicious man and a great loldtcr, lie had reflcfted, that 
Ihould Maclranidas attempt to make his a$my pals the ditch, 
before he was aware of it, his troops would certainly be cut 
to pieces, and entirely defeated; or if, being flopped by the 
ditch, he Humid change his rclblution, and break his order 
.ol battle through tear, that he would be thought the moll 
•unikiilul ol generals, in abandoning his viftory to the ene¬ 
my, without daring to come to a battle, and in carrying oil 
no other marks of his enterprile, than the ignominy of having 
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renounced it. Polybius alfo highly applauds the prefence of 
jnind and refolution of Philopcemen, in his not defponding 
or lofing courage when his left wing was routed ; but in 
having made that very defeat an occafion of his gaining a 
glorious viftory. 

Methinks thefe final 1 battles, where there arc not many 
combatants on either fide, and in which, by that means, one 
may follow, as it were with the eye, the feveral Reps of 
the commanding officers, oblerve the feveral orders they 
give, the precautions they take, and the errors they commit; 
that thefe, I fav, may be of great fervice to thofe who are 
one day to command armies ; and this is one of the chief 
advantages from the ftudy of hiftory. 

It is related that, in the alfeinbly of the Nemasan games 
which were folemnized the year after this famous battle of 
Mantinca, Philopcemen being ele&ed general of the Achceans 
a fecond time, and having then no employment for his forces, 
upon account of the feffival, he caufcd his phalanx, very 
fplendidly clothed, to pals in review before all the Greeks, 
and made them perforin their ufual exercifcs, to fhow with 
what dexterity, ftrength, and agility, they performed the 
feveral military movements, without breaking or difordering 
their ranks in the leaf!:. Pie afterwards went into the theatre 
in which the muficians were difputing for the prize in their 
art, accompanied by thofe youths in their coats of arms, all 
of a graceful ftaturc, and in the flower of their age ; all 
filled with the higheft veneration for their general, and 
fired at the fame time with a martial intrepidity ; fentiments 
with which their glorious battles and fuccefs, under this 
illuflrious general, had infpired them. 

The very inflant that flourifliing troop of youths entered 
with Philopcemen, Pylades the nnilician, who was finging to 
his lyre the Pajiuns of * Tiinotheus, happened accidentally 
to repeat the following verfe, 


lUrfl 


>) 


Thefe lofty vcries being finely expreffed by the linger, 

U 2 

* This was a ilithyiMmbic poet, who lived about the XCVth Olympiad, 
l e. 298 years beluiv Chilli. Oac of his pieces was entitled the /V s. 
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who had an exquifite voice, flruck the whole aflembly. At 
the fame time all the Greeks call their eyes upon Philopce- 
men ; and clapping their hands, and raifing fhouts of joy, 
they called to mind the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; 
foothing themfelves with the pleafing hopes, that they fhould 
revive thofe ancient times, and their prifline glory; fo 
greatly did a general, like Philopcemen, increafe their con¬ 
fidence, and inilame their courage. 

And indeed, fays Plutarch, as we find young colts are 
always fond of thofe they are ufed to, and that in cafe 
any other perfon attempts to mount them, they are dif- 
pleafcd, and prance about with their new rider; the fame 
difpolition appeared in the Achaean league. The infant 
they were to embark in a new war, and a battle was to be 
fought, if any other general was appointed, immediately 
the deputies of the confederate powers would be difeouraged, 
and turn their eyes in quell of Philopcemen ; and the moment 
lie appeared, the whole league revived and were ready for 
a6lion ; fo flrongly were they perfuaded of his great valour 
and abilities; well, knowing that he was the only general 
whofe prefence the enemy dreaded, and whofe name alone 
made them tremble. 

Can there, humanly fpcaking, be a more pleafing, more 
affetting, or more folid glory for a general or a prince, 
than to lee himfelf eltecmed, beloved, and revered, by the 


army and people, in the manner Philopcemen was ? is it 
poflible lor any man to be fo tafleiefs and void of fenfe, as 
to preler, or even compare, to the honour which the ex¬ 
alted qualities ot Philopcemen acquired him, the pretended 
glory which fo many perfons of quality imagine they derive 
from their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ridicu¬ 
lous cxpence oi their tables. Philopcemen a fretted mag¬ 
nificence more than they do; but then he placed it in what 
it really confifts; the clothing his troops iplcndidly; pro¬ 
viding them good horfes and Ihininganns; fupplying, with 
a generous hand, all their wants both public and private; 
dillributing money fcafonably to encourage the officers, and 
even piivate men: In fitting thus, Philopcemen, though 
dre(Fed in a veiy plain habit, was looked upon as the grcatell 
ami moll magnificent general ol his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death 
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of Machanidas, the only confequence of which was its 
changing one oppreffor lor another. The tyrant had been 
extirpated, but not the tyranny. That unhappy city, for¬ 
merly fo jealous of its liberty and independence, and now 
abandoned to flavery, feemed by its indolence dudious of 
nothing but to make itfell new chains, or to fupport its old 
ones. Machanidas was fucceeded by Nabis, who, though a 
worfe tyrant, yet the Spartans did not Ihow the lead fpirit, 
or make the lead: effort to fhake off the yoke of flavery. 

r Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not 
(lefirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but employed 
his whole endeavours to lay the folid foundations of a lading 
and cruel tyranny. For tbatpurpofe lie made it his particular 
care to deflroy all the remaining Spartans in that republic. 
He banifhed from it all fuch as were moll diftinguifhed 
for their quality and wealth, and gave their eftates and wives 
to his creatures. We fliall fpeak of thefc perfons hereafter 
under the name of the Exiles. He had taken into his pay 
a great number of foreigners, all plunderers and affafiins, 
and capable of perpetrating the blacked crimes for gain. 
This kind of people, who had been banifhed their country 
for their crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived in 
the midfl: of them as their prote&or and king; employing 
them as his attendants and guards, to drengthen his tyranny, 
and confirm his power. He was not fatisfied with banifhing 
the citizens; he a£led in fuch a manner, that they could 
not find any fecurc afylum, even in foreign countries: 
Some were butchered in their journey by his emiffaries; 


and he recalled others from banifhment, with no other 
view but to murder them. 

Bolides thefe barbarities, lie invented a machine which 
may be called an infernal one, rep re fen ting a woman mag¬ 
nificently dreffed, and exaflly refcmbling his wife. Every 
time that, lie font for any pcrlon, to extort money from him, 
he would fird declare, in the kindeft and mod gentle terms, 
the danger to which the whole country, and Sparta in 
particular, was expofed by the menaces of the Aclucans; 
the number of foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay 
for the fecurity of his government; the great funis he 
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expended for the worfhip of the gods, and for the good of 
the public. In cafe the perfon fpoke to was wrought upon 
by his words, he proceeded no farther, this being all he 
wanted: But, if he was refraftory, and refufed to give 
him money, he would fay, “ Probably the talent of per- 
“ fuafion is not mine; but I hope that Apega will have 


a 


feme effe£l upon you 




This Apega was his wife. 


He no fooncr uttered thefe words but his machine appeared. 
Nabis, taking her by the hand, raifed her from her chair, 
and led her to his man. The hands, the arms and break 
of this machine were ftuck with fharp iron points, concealed 
under her clothes. The pretended Apega embraced the 
unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms; and laying her’s 
round his wafle, clalped him into her bofom, whilft he 
vented the moft lamentable cries. The machine was made 
to perform thefe feveral motions by fecret fprings. In this 
manner did the tyrant put many to death, from whom he 
could not otherwife extort the fums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be fo completely 
wicked, as to contrive, in cold blood, fuch a machine, 
merely to torture his fellow-creatures, and to feed his eyes 
and ears with the cruel pleafure of feeing their agonies, 
and hearing their groans ? It is aftonifhing that in fuch a 
city as Sparta, where tyranny was had in the utmoft detefta- 
tion; where men thought it glorious to confront death; 
where religion and the laws fo far from reftraining men as 
among us, feemed to arm them againft all who were enemies 
to liberty ; it is aftonifhing, I fay, that fo horrid a monfter 
fnould be fulFered to live one dav. 

s 1 have already obfervud, that the Romans, employed 
in a moll important war, had intermeddled very little with 
the affairs of Greece. 

neglected by that powerful people, who were their only 
refuge, made a peace with Philip. Scarce was the treaty 
concluded, but P. Sempronius the proconful arrived with 
conlidcrablc aids; ten thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe, and 
thirty-five Ihips ol war. He was very much ode tided at 
them for making this peace without having firfl obtained 
the confcnt of the Romans, contrary to the exprefs words of 


1 he Aliolians, finding thcmfelvcs 


• Liv. i. xxix. n. 12. 
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the treaty of alliance. The Epirots alfo, tired with the 
length of the war, fent deputies (with the proconful’s leave) 
to Philip, who now was returned to Macedonia, to exhort 
him to agree to a general peace; hinting to him, that they 
were ahnoft furc, if lie confcntcd to have an interview 
with Sempronius, they would eafily agree upon the con¬ 
ditions. 1 lie king was greatly pleafed with thefe overtures, 
and went to Epirus. As both parties were defirous of 
peace; Philip, that he might have leifure to fettle the affairs 
of his kingdom; and the Romans, that they might be able 
to carry on the war again!! Carthage with greater vigour; a 
treaty was foon concluded. The king caufed Prufias, king 
ot Bithynia, the Achacans, Boeotians, Theffalians, Acarna- 


295 


nians, and Epirots to be included in it ; and the Romans 
included the people of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis 
the Spartan tyrant, fucceffor to Machanidas, the people of 
Elis, ihc Meffcnians, and the Athenians. In this manner the 
war of the confederates terminated in a peace of no long 
continuance. 


Sect. VIII. The glorious expeditions of Antiochus into Media , 
Parthia , Ilyrcania , and as far as India. At his return to 
Antioch , he receives advice of Ptolemy Philopator s death . 

r f^HE hiftory of the wars in Greece obliged us to inter- 
x rupt the relation of the tranfaflions in A(ia, and there¬ 
fore wc now return to them. 

1 Antiochus, after the death of Aclucus, having employed 
fomc time in fettling his affairs in Aha Minor, marched 
towards the Kail, to reduce thole provinces which had 
revolted trom the empire ot Syria. He began by Media, 
ot which the Parthians had juf 1 before dilpollelfcd him. 
Arlaccs, loti to him who tunneled that empire, was then- 
king. He had taken advantage of the troubles in which 
the wars ol Antiochus with Ptolemy and Aclucus had 
involved him, and had conquered Media. 


This country, fays Polybius, is the inofi powerful in all 
Alia, as well lor its extent, as for the number and ftrength 
ot the men, and the great quantity of horles if. produces. 


A. M. 

379 2, 
Ant. J . C. 

212. 


1 Vo\yb. 1 . X. p. 597—602. 
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Media furnifhes all Alia with thofe beads ; and its padures 
are fo good, that the neighbouring monarchs lend their 
duds thither. Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices oi 
this city are the fined in the world, and the king’s palace 
is fevcn hundred fathoms round. I hough all the timber- 
work is of cedar and Cyprus, yet not the lead piece of timber 
was vifible; the joids, the beams, the cielings and columns, 
which fudained the porticoes and piazzas, being covered 
with filver or gold plates. All the tiles were of diver. The 
greated part ot tlieic rich materials had been earned ofl by 
the Macedonians under Alexander the Great, and the left 
plundered by Antigonus and Selcucus Nicator. Ixescithe- 
lefs, when Antiochus entered this kingdom, the temple of 
yEna was dill furrounded with gilt columns, and the I'oldiers 
found in it a great number of filver tiles, a few golden 
bricks, and a great many of filver. All this was converted 
into f'pecic, and damped with Antiochus s image ; the whole 
amounting to four thoufand talents, 01 about fix bundled 

thoufand pounds derling. 

Arfaces expefted that Antiochus would advance as far a s 


this temple; but lie never imagined that he would ventuie 
to crofs, with his numerous army, a country fo barren as 
that which lies near it; and efpecially as no water can be 
found in thofe parts, none appearing on the furface of the 
earth. There are indeed rivulets and fprings under ground, 
but no one, except thofe that know the country, can find 
them. On this occafion, a true dory is related by the inha¬ 
bitants of the country, that the Perfians, when they conquered 
Afia, gave to thole who fliould raife water in places where 

none had been before, the profits ariling from l'ucli places, 
to the fifth generation inclufively* 1 lie inhabitants, animated 
by thefe promifes, (pared neither labour nor expence to 
convey water under ground from mount 1 aurus, whence 
a great quantity flows, as far as thefe deferts ; infonmeh that 
at this time, fays Polybius, thole that make ule ot thefe 
waters, do not know from what fprings the fubterrancous 

rivulets flow that f'upply them with it. 

It were to be wilhed that Polybius, who geneially 
di flu five enough, had been more prolix here, and explained 
to us in what manner thefe fubterrancous canals (lor Inch 
were the wells here fpoken of) were built, and the methods 
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employed by Arfaces to flop them. From the account lie 
gives of the prodigious labour employed, and the vaft fums 
expended to complete this work, we may fuppofe that water 
had been conveyed into every part of this vaft defert, by 
ftone aquedu&s built under ground, with openings at proper 
diitances, which Polybius calls wells. 

When Arfaces law that Antiochus eroded the deferts, 
in fpite ol the difficulties which he imagined would flop 
his march, lie gave orders for Hopping up the wells. But 
Antiochus, having forefecn this, fent a detachment of horfe, 
which polled itfelf near thefc wells, and beat the party that 
came to flop them. The army palled the deferts, entered 
Media, drove Arfaces out ot it, and recovered all that pro- 

Antiochus flayed there the reft of the year, in order 

and to make the preparations 
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A. M. 

379 . 3 * 
Ant. J. C 

21 1. 


vmce. 

re-eftablilh his affairs, 


to 


necclfary for carrying on the war. 

The year following he entered very early into Parthia, 
where he was as fuccefsful as he had been the year before in 
Media: Arfaces was forced to retire into Hyrcania, where 
he imagined that in fecuring fome palfes of the mouutains 
which feparate it from Parthia, it would be impoffible for 
die Syrian army to approach him. 

However, he was miftaken; for, as foon as the feafon 
would permit, Antiochus took the field; and, after incredible 
difficulties, attacked all thofe polls at the fame time with 
bis whole army, which he divided into as many bodies as 
there were attacks, and foon forced them all. He afterwards 
alfetnblcd them in the plains, and marched tobefiege Seringis, 
which was the capital of Hyrcania. Having bcliegcd it for 
fome time, he at laft made a great breach, and took the city 
by florin, upon which the inhabitants furrendered at tlif. 
cretion. 

u In the mean time Arfaces was very bufy. As lie retired, 
be re-alfemblcd troops, which at laft formed an army of an 
hundred and twenty thouland foot, and twenty thoufand 


boric. He then took the field again 11 tlr 


enemy, and put 
His rclift- 


a flop to their prog refs with the ulmoft bravery, 
ancc protrafcled the war, which feemed almoll at an end. 
After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving lie gained 
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no advantage, judged that it would be extremely difficult to 
reduce fo valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely out of 
the provinces, where, by length of time, he had fo ftrongly 
eftablifhed himfelf. For this reafon, he began to liflen to 
the overtures which were made him, for terminating fo 
tedious a war. 

A. M. At laft a treaty was concluded, in which it was ftipulated 
An ? 79 | 6 C ^ iat Arfaccs fhould continue in poffeflion of Hyrcania, upon 
208. condition that he fhould affift Antiochus in recovering the 

reft of the revolted provinces. 

A. M. Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms againft 
Ant 79 J * C Euthydemus, king of Bathia. We have already fhown 
207. in what manner Theodotus had difunited Baftria from the 

empire of Syria, and left it to his fon of the fame name with 
himfelf. This fon had been defeated and difpofTeffed by 
Euthydemus, a brave and prudent man, who engaged in a 
long war againft Antiochus. x The latter ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to recover Baftria; but they all were rendered 
ineffe&ual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. 
During the courfe of this war, Antiochus difplayed his 
bravery in the moil extraordinary manner. In one of thefe 
battles his horfe was killed under him, and he himfelf 
received a wound in the mouth, which, however, was not 
dangerous, being attended with only the lofs of fome of his 
teeth. 

At laft he grew weary of a war, when he plainly perceived 
that it would be impoilible for him to dethrone this prince. 
He therefore gave audience to Euthydernus’s ambaffadors, 
who reprefented to him, that the war he was carrying on 
againft their fovereign was not juft: that he had never been 
his fubjeft, and confcijucntiy that he ought not to avenge 
himfelf on their king, becaufe others had rebelled againft 
him ; that Buftria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian 
empire under other mouavehs long before him: that lie 
poffelfed this kingdom by right of conquelt over the defeend- 
ants of thole chiefs of the rebellion, and preferved it as 
the reward of a juft viftory. They alfo intinuated to him 
that the Scythians, obferving both parties had weakened 
themfelves by this war, were preparing to invade Baftria 


* Polyb. 1. x. p. 6x0, 621, & 1 . xi. p. 65 b 
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with great fury; and that fhould they perfifl obftinately in 
difputing it, thofe Barbarians might very poffibly difpoflefs 
both of it. This refleftion made an impreflion on Antiochus, 
who, by this time, was grown quite weary of fo unprofitable 
and tedious a war; and for this reafon he granted them 
fuch conditions as ended in a peace. To confirm and 
ratify it, Euthydemus fent his foil to Antiochus. He gave 
him a gracious reception; and judging, by his agreeable 
mien, his converfation, and the air of majefty confpicuous 
in his whole perfon, that he was worthy of a throne, he 
promifed him one of his daughters in marriage, and granted 
his father the title of king. The other articles of the 
treaty were put into writing, and the alliance was confirmed 
by the ufual oaths. 

Having received all Euthydemus’s elephants, which was 
one of the articles of peace, he pafled Mount Caucafus, 
and entered India, and then renewed his alliance with the 
king of that country. He alfo received elephants from him, 
which, with thofe Euthydemus had given him, amounted 
to an hundred and fifty. He marched from thence into 
Arachofia, afterwards into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, 


cftablifhing his authority and good order in all thofe provinces. 

He pafled the winter in the laft country. From thence 
he returned by Perfia, Babylonia, and Mefopotamia, and at 
lafl arrived at Antioch, alter having fpent feven years in this 
expedition. The vigour of his enterprifes, and the prudence 
with which he had conduced the whole war, acquired him 
the charaftcr of a wife and valiant prince, and made him 
formidable to Europe as well as Afia. 

A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was brought 
him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. That prince, by 
his intemperance and excefles, had quite ruined his confuta¬ 
tion, which was naturally flrong and vigorous. He died, as 


generally happens to thofe who abandon 
pleafurc, before he had run half his courfe. 


tliemfelves to 
He was fcarce. 


above twenty years old when he afeended the throne, and 
reinned but fcvcnteen years. He was fuccecded by Ptolemy 
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CHAP. I. 


Sect. 1 . Ptolemy Epipha 7 ics fuccecds Philopator Ins father 
in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip enter into an 
alliance to invade his dominions. The Romans become 

guardians of the young king . Antiochus fob dues Pal fine 

and Ccelojyria, The war of Philip againJl the Athenians , 
Attains , and the Rhodians. He befeges A by do s. The 

unhappy fate of that city. The Romans declare rear againjl 

Philip • Sul pi tins the conful is fait into Macedonia. 


A. M. 
*3800. 
Ant. J. C. 
‘ 204. 


y T RELATED in the preceding book how Ptolemy 
^ Philopator, worn out with riots and excelles, had 
come to his end, after having reigned feventeen years. As 
the only perfons prefent when that monarch expired were 
Agathoclcs, his filler, and their creatures, they concealed 
his death as long as poflible from the public, in order that 
they might have time to carry ofT all the money, jewels, 
and other valuable efTefts in the palace* They alio formed 
a plan to maintain the authority they had enjoyed under the 
late king, by ufurping the regency during the minority oi 
his fon, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but fiv« 


y Juftin, l. xxx. c, 2. 
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years old. They imagined this might be eafily done, if 
they could but take off Tlepolemus, who had fucceeded 
Sofibis in the minifuy; and accordingly they concerted 
meaftires to difpatch him. 

At laft they informed the public of the king’s death. 
Immediately a great council of the ’ 4 Macedonians was 
aflembled, in which Agathocles and Agatlioclea were pre- 
fent. Agathocles, after Ihedcling abundance of tears, begins 
by imploring their protection for the young king, whom 
lie held in his arms. He told them that his royal father, 
in his expiring moments, had committed him to the care of 
Agatlioclea, whom he pointed out to them; and had recom¬ 
mended him to the fidelity of the Macedonians. That for 
this reafon he was come to implore their afliflance againft 
Tlepolemus, who, as lie had certain advice, had formed 
a defigii of ufurping the crown. He added, that he had 
brought witnelfes exprefsly to prove his treafon, and at the 
fame time offered to produce them. He imagined that by 
this weak artifice, Tlepolemus would be immediately dif- 
patched, and that in confequence he might eafily obtain 
the regency; but the artifice was too grofs, and the people 
immediately fwore the deftru&ion of Agathocles, his filler, 
and all their creatures. This laft attempt recalling to their 
remembrance their other crimes, all the inhabitants of Alex¬ 
andria rofe againft them. The young king was taken out of 
their hands, and feated on the throne in Hippodrome. 
After which Agathocles, his filler, and GEinanthe his mother, 
were brought before the king, and all three pul to death as 
by his order. The populace expofed their dead bodies to 
all the indignities poffible; dragging them through the ftreets, 
and tearing them to pieces. All their relations and creatures 
met with the fame treatment, and not one of them was 
fpared. The ufual and juft end of thofe unworthy favou¬ 
rites, who abide the confidence of their fovereign to opprefs 
the people, and who never punilh thofe who refemble them- 
felves. 

Philammon, the affaffin, who had been hired to murthcr 
Arfinoc, being returned from Cvrcne to Alexandria, two 


SOI 


* Polybius gives tins name to the Alexandrians who clofecntlctl from ilia 
Macedonians, and the poflerity of the founders of Alexandria, or of thole to 
yhoui the finite privileges had been granted. 
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or three days before this tumult broke out, the ladies of 
honour of that unfortunate queen had immediate notice of 
it, and taking this opportunity, which the diflra£Hons of 
the city gave them, they refolved to revenge their mif]refs’s 
death. Accordingly they broke open the door of the houfe 
where he was, and killed him with clubs and ftoncs. 

The care of the king’s perfon, till other wife provided 
for, was given to Solibes, fon to him who had governed 
during the three laft reigns. Hiftory docs not inform us 
whether he was hill alive; but it is certain that he lived 
to a great age, as he had palfed above thrcefcorc years in 
the adminiftration. ’* No miniftcr was ever more cunning or 

O 

more corrupt than this Sofibcs. He made no fcruple of 
, committing the blacked: crimes, provided they conduced to 
his ends. Polybius imputes to him the murther of Lyfi- 
machus fon of Ptolemy, and of Arfinoc daughter of that 
Lyfimachus ; of Magis fon of Ptolemy, and of Berenice 
daughter of Magas; of Berenice mother to Ptolemy Philo- 
pator; of Cleomencs king of Sparta; and laftly, of Arfinoe 
daughter of Berenice. It is furprifing that, notwithftanding 
a conduft of fo much inhumanity and cruelty in his ad- 
mini flrat ion, he fhould fupport himfelf fo long, and at laft 
come to a peaceable end. 

a Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Mace¬ 
donia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopator, had 
difeovered the ftrongefl zeal for the interefl of that monarch, 
and were ready to aflift him on all occafions. Yet, no fooncr 
was he dead, leaving behind him an infant, whom the laws 
of humanity and juftice enjoined them not to dillurb in 
the poffenion of his father’s kingdom, but they immediately 
join in a criminal alliance, and excite each other to take 
off the lawful heir, and divide his dominions between them. 
Philip was to have Curia, Lybia, Cyrcnaica, and Egypt; 
and Antiochus all the reft. With this view, the latter 
entered Coclofyria and Palcflinc; and, in lefs than two 
campaigns, made an entire ccmqucft of thofc two provinces, 
with all their cities and dependencies. Their guilt, lays 
Polybius, would not have been quite fo glaring, had they, 


35 Polyb. in Excerpt, p, 64. 
a Po!)b. J. iii. |>. 159. Id. J. xv. j>. 707, A 708. 
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like tyrants, endeavoured to glofs over their crimes with fome 
fpecious pretence; but lo far from doing this, their injuflice 
and cruelty were fo barefaced, that to them was applied 
what is generally faid of fifhes, that the large ones, though 
of the fame fpecies, prey on the Idler. One would be 
tempted, continues the fame author, at feeing the mo ft facred 
laws of fociety fo openly violated, to acculc Providence of 
being indifferent and infenfible to the moft horrid crimes. 

But it fully juftified its conduft, by punifhing tliofe two 
kings according to their deferts; and made fuch an example 
of them, as ought in all fuccceding ages to deter others 
from following their example. For, whilft they are medi¬ 
tating to difpoffefs a weak and helplefs infant of his king¬ 
dom, by piece-meal, Providence raifed up the Romans 
againft them, who entirely lubverted the kingdoms of Philip 
and Antiochus, and reduced their fuccelfors to almoft as 
great calamities, as thofe with which they intended to crufli 
the infant king. 

b During that time, Philip was engaged in a war againft 
the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconfiderable advan¬ 
tage, in a naval engagement near the ifland of Lade, oppofite 
to the city of Miletus. 

c The next year he invaded Attains, and advanced as far A. JVf. 
as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all his efforts An p°[ 2 ’c 
in aflaulting that city being to no purpofe, he turned his 202, 

rage and fury againft the gods; and not fatisfied with burn¬ 
ing their temples, he demoliflied ftatues, broke to pieces 
their altars, and even pulled up the ftoncs from their foun¬ 
dations, that not the leaft footfteps of them might remain. 

He was not more fuccefsful againft the Rhodians. Hav¬ 
ing already fought them with but indifferent fuccefs, ho 
ventured a fccond battle off the ifland of Chio. Attains 
had united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip 
was defeated with confidcrable lofs. There were killed, in 
his army, three thou fa nd Macedonians, and fix thouiand 
allies; and two thouiand Macedonians and confederates, 
with feven hundred Egyptians, were taken prifoners. The 

Rhod ians loft but fixty men, and Attains threcfcorc and 
ten. 


& Polyb. m F.xccrp. Vales, p. 70, & 73. 

c PuJyb. lb. p. <j6 . Diucl. lb. p. 294. 
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Philip afcribed all the glory of this engagement to him- 
felf, and that tor two reafons : The firft was, that having 
rcpulfed Attalus to the fhorc, lie had taken that prince’s 
ihip ; and the fecond, that having cad anchor near the 
promontory of Argcnnuin, he had flopped even among the 
wrecks of his enemies. But though he aIlumed the heft air 

he could, he was fenfihle ot his great lofs, and could 

% ^ 

neither conceal it from others, nor himfclf. This prince 
had never loti fo great a number of men either by tea or 
land in one day. He was highly afllifled upon it, and 
it vifiblv damped his natural vivacity. 

<l Nevertheicfs, the ill fucccfs of this battle did not abate 
Philip’s courage. The character of that prince was to be 
unfliaken in his refolutions; and not to be dejefted by dif- 
appointments, but to overcome difficulties by inllcxible 
conftancy and pcrfeverancc ; and accordingly he continued 
the war with frelh bravery. I am not certain whether we 
may not date, about tins time, the cruelties which Philip 
exercifed over the Cianians ; a barbarity he is often re¬ 
proached with, the particulars of which have unhappily been 
loft. Cios, whofe inhabitants are called Cianians, was a 
fmall city oi Bithynia. The man who was governor of 
it, had been raifed to that port b'* the iEtolians, who at that 
time were in alliance with Philip. Wc find that he be- 
fieged it at the reejueft of his fon-in-law Prufias, king of 
Bithynia, who pretended to have received 1 ’ome infult from 
it. The city was in all probability taken by ftorrn. A great 
number of the inhabitants fuAcred the moil cruel torments; 
the reft were reduced to a flate of captivity, which to 
them was worfe than death; and the city was razed to the 
very foundations. This barbarity alienated the Altolians 
from him, and particularly the Rhodians, who were allies 
and friends to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius (cams to 
aferibe its dcfliu&ion to the imprudence of the Cianians 
themfelvcs, who ufed to be flow all polls and preferments 
on their mod wortblcfs citizens; and to follow fo blindly 
their pernicious opinions in every thing, as even toperf’eeute 
thofe who ventured to oppofe them. He adds, that a peo- 


Folyb. 1 . xvi. p. 733— 7 0. Uv. 1 , xxxi.n. ib, 18. Folyb. I. xvh.’p 
745. Liy. 1 . xxxi. n. 31, Stub, 1 , xii. p. 563. Folyb, 1 . xv. p. 709— 7 1 1 • 
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pie, who aft in this manner, plunge voluntarily into the 
greateft calamities; and that it is furprifing they do not 
correft themfclves in this refpeft by the experience of all 
ages; which (how, that the ruin of the moft powerful Rates is 
folely owing to the ill choice of thofe to whom they confide 
either the command of their armies, or the adminiftration of 
their political a (fairs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and Cherfonefus, 
where feveral cities furrendered voluntarily. However, 
Abydos fhut her gates againfl him, and even rcfufed to 
hear the deputies he had fent, fo that he was forced to 
beficge it. This city is in Afia, and (lands on the narroweft 
part of the Hellefpont, now called the Dardanelles, and 
oppofue to the city of Seftus in Europe. The di(lance 
between thefe two cities was about two miles. The reader 
will fuppofe, that Abydos mud be a city of great impor¬ 
tance, as it commanded the (traits, and made thofe, who 
were poffefled of it, matters of the communication between 
the Euxine Sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally praftifed, in the affaulting 
and defending of cities, was omitted in this fiege. No place 
was ever defended with greater obftinacy, which might 
be faid at length, on the fide of the befieged, to have rofe to 
fury and brutality. Confiding in their own ftrength, they 
repulfed with the greateft vigour the fil'd approaches of the 
Macedonians. On the fide next the lea, the machines of 
war no fooner came forward, but they immediately were 
either difmounted by the baliftas, or con fumed by fire. Even 
the (hips, on which they were mounted, were in danger; 
and it was with the utmoft difficulty that the befiegers faved 
them. On the land fide, the Abydonians alfo defended 
themfelves for foine time with great courage, and did not 
defpair even of defeating the enemy. But finding that the 
outward wall was Tapped, and that the Macedonians carried 
their mines under the inward one, which had been raifed 
to fupply the place of the other, they fent deputies to Philip, 
offering to furrender their city upon the following condi¬ 
tions ; that fucli forces, as had been fent them by the Rho¬ 
dians and king Attalus, fhould return to their refpeftive 
fovercigns under his fafe-comluft ; and that all free citizens 

Vo!. VI. X 
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fhould retire whitherfoever they pleafed with the clothes 
they then had on. Philip anfwering, that the Abydonians 
had only to choofe, whether they would furrender at difere- 
tion, or continue to defend themfelves valiantly, the deputies 

retired. 

This advice being brought, the befieged, in tranfports of 
defpair affemble together, and confider what was to be done. 
They came to this refolution ; fir ft, that the flaves fhould be 
fet at liberty, to animate them to defend the city with the 
utmoft vigour: fecondly, that all the women fhould be fhut 
up in the temple of Diana, and all the children, with their 
mirfes, in the Gymnafium: that this being done, they 
then fhould bring into the great fquare all the gold and 
filver in the city, and carry all the reft of the valuable 
effefts into the * Quadrireme of the Rhodians, and the 
Trireme of the Cizycenians. This refolution having paffed 
unanimoufly, another aflembly was called, in which they 
chofe fifty of the wifeft and moft ancient of the citizens, 
but at the fame time had vigour enough left to execute 
what fhould have been determined ; and they were made 
to take an oath in prefence of all the inhabitants, that the 
inftant they faw the enemy mafter of the inward wall, they 
fhould kill the women and children, fet fire to the two gallies 
laden with their effefts, and throw into the fea all their gold 
and filver which they had heaped together: then fending 
for their priefts, they took an oath either to conquer or die, 
fword in hand; and after having facrificed the viftims, 
they obliged the priefts and priefteffes to pronounce, before 
the altar, the greatefl curfes on tliofe who fhould break their 
oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, r and re* 
folved, the inftant the wall Ihould fall, to fly to the breach, 
and fight to the laft. Accordingly, the inward wall tumbl¬ 
ing, the befieged, true to the oath tliey had taken, fought 
iu the breach with fuch unparalleled bravery, that though 
Philip had perpetually fuflained with frefh foldiers thofe 
who had mounted to the alfault; yet when night feparated 
the combatants, lie was Hill doubtful with regard to the 


M Quad ri rentes were gullies with lour benches of ours, 

with three. 


and Tri Mines theft 
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fuccefs of the fiege. Such Abydonians as marched firft to 
the breach, over the heaps of the (lain, fought with fury; 
and not only made ufe of their fvvords and javelins, but, 
after their arms were broken to pieces, or forced out of 
their hands, they rulhed furioufly upon the Macedonians, 
knocked down fomc, and broke the fariffe or long fpears 
of others, and with the pieces if ruck their faces and fucli 
parts ot their bodies as were uncovered, till they made them 
entirely defpair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the (laughter, the breach 
was quite covered with the dead bodies of the Abydonians; 
and thofe who had efcaped, were fo prodigioufly fatigued, 
and had received fo many wounds, that they could fcarce 
fupport themfclves. Things being brought to this dreadtul 
extremity, two of the principal citizens, unable to execute 
the dreadful refolution that had been taken, and which at that 
time difplayed itfelf to their imaginations in all its horror, 
agreed, that to fave their wives and children, they (hould fend 
to Philip, by day-break, all their priefts and priefteffes, 
clothed in pontifical habits, to implore his mercy, and open 
the gates to him. 

Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been agreed, 
was furrendered to Philip; during which the greateft part 
of the Abydonians who furvived, vented millions of impre¬ 
cations againft their fellow-citizens, and efpecially againft 
the priefts and priefteffes, for delivering up to the enemy 
thofe whom they themfelves had devoted to death with the 


moft dreadful oaths. Philip marched into the city, and 
feized, without the leaft oppofition, all the rich eftefts which 
the Abydonians had heaped together in one place. But 
now he was greatly terrified with the fpeftacle he faw. 
Among the re ill-fated citizens, whom defpair had made 
furious and diftrailed, fome were ftrangling their wives 
and children, and others cutting them to pieces with their 
(Words ; fome were running to inurthcr them, others were 
plunging them into wells, whilft others again were precipi¬ 


tating them from the tops of houfes; 
pcared in all its variety of horrors. 


in a word, loath ap- 
Philip, pierced with 


grief, and feized with horror at this fpeflacle, 



loldiers who were greedy of plunder, and publifhed a dc« 
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claration, importing, that he would allow three days to all 
•who were refolved to lay violent hands on thcmfclvcs. He 
was in hopes, that during this interval, they would change 
their refolution; but they had made their choice before. 
They thought it would be degenerating from thofe who 
had loft; their lives in fighting for their country, fhould they 
furvive them. The individuals of every family killed one 
another, and none efcaped this murtherous expedition, but 
thofe whofe hands were tied, or were otherwife kept from 
deftroying themfelves. 

A little before the city furrendered, an ambaflador from 
the Romans to Philip arrived. This embaffy was fent on 
various accounts, all which it will be proper to explain. 
The fame and glory of this people had juft before fpread 
through all parts of the world, by the vifcfory which Scipio 
gained over Hannibal in Africa; an event that fo glorioufly 
(with regard to the Romans) terminated the fecond Punick 
war. * The court of Egypt, being in fo much danger from 
the union that had been formed between Philip and Antio- 
chus againft their infant king, had addreffed the Romans for 
protc&ion, and offered them the guardianfhip of the king, 
and the regency of the kingdom during his minority; 
declaring, that the late monarch had defired it at his death. 
It was the intereft of the Romans not to fuffer the power 
of Philip and Antiochus to increafe, by the addition of fo 
many rich provinces, of which the empire of Egypt at that 
time confifted. It was not difficult to forefee, that they 
would foon be engaged in war with thofe two princes, 
with one of whom they already had fomc differences, which 
threatened much greater. For thefe reafons they had not 
hefitated in accepting the guardianfhip ; and in confcqucnce 
had appointed three deputies, who were ordered to acquaint 
the two kings with their refolution, and to enjoin them not 
to infeft the dominions of their royal pupil, for that other- 
wife they fhould be forced to declare war againft them, 
livery reader will perceive, that the declaring fo generoufly 
in favour of an oppreffed infant monarch, was making a 
juil and noble ufc of their power. 



Judin. 1. xxx c. & j. Sc 1. xxxi. c. I. 
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At the fame time there arrived in Rome ambaffadors 
from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to complain alfo 
of the enterprifes .of the two kings; and to inform the 
Romans, that Philip, either inperfon or by his deputies, 
was folliciting fcveral cities of Afia to take up arms, and 
was certainly meditating fomc great defign. This was a 
frefh motive for haftening the departure of the three am- 
baffadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the fiege of 
Abydos, they fent to Philip the youngeft of their colleagues, 
named /Emilius, who, as has been obferved, arrived at 
Abydos the time that the city was upon the point of being 
furrendered. iEmilius acquainted Philip, that he was or¬ 
dered, in the name of the fenate, to exhort him not to 
make war upon any of the Rates of Greece ; nor to invade 
any part of Ptolemy’s dominions; but to refer to a juft 
arbitration his pretenfions upon Attalus and the Rhodians. 
That, provided he acquiefced with thefe rcmonfirances, he 
would continue in peace; but that if he re hi fed, the Ro¬ 
mans would proclaim war againft him. Philip endeavoured 
to fhow, that the Rhodians had ocrafioned the rupture. 
“ But,” fays ^Emilius, inlcrrupting him, “ did the Athe¬ 
nians and Abydonians attack you fir ft ?” Philip, * who had 
not been ufed to hear truth, offended at the boldncfs of fuch 
an anfwer addreffed to a king; “ Your age/’ fays he to 
the ambaflador, “ your beauty,” (for Polybius informs us 
that this ambaflador had really a fine perfon) “ and efpecially 
the Roman name, exalt your pride to a prodigious degree. 
For my part, I wifh your republic may obferve punflually 
the treaties it has concluded with me: but, in cafe I fljould 
be invaded bv it, I hope to fhow, that, the empire of Mace¬ 
donia does not yield to Rome either in valour or reputation.” 
The deputy withdrew from Abydos with this anfwer, and 
Philip having taken that city, left a flrong garrifon in it, and 
returned to Macedonia. 


ht/iifto veva nudh'ty or.u'u, vlfu <jh qitbrt qutC hibcnMx .iptui ergnn 

ejjh, sR tas, intfulty Sc forma, & I’ujicr omnt.i kumanum nomcn tc icrociorem 
tacit. Kgo autem primrnn vciim vos luctlcnun memoirs fisrvare uiccum 
pacciri. Si bcllo laccllcritis, uiilii quoque in animo eft fame, ut rc^num 
Macedonum nomcmjuc baud niiniik quim Romunuiw nubile belly lent mm;. 
Liv. 1. xxxi. n. iS. 
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iEmilius feems to have gone into Egypt, whilft the two 
other ambaffadors went very probably to Antiochus. /Emi¬ 
lias, being arrived at Alexandria, affumed the guardianlhip 
of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, purfuant to the 
inftru£tions he had received irom the fenatc at his fetting 
out; and fettled every thing to as much advantage as the 
Hate of afFairs in Egypt would then admit. He appointed 
Arifiomenes the Acarnanian, to fuperintend the education and 
perfon of the young monarch, and made him prime minifter. 
This Arifiomenes had grown old in the court of Egypt, and 
a&ed with the iitmoil prudence and fidelity in the employ¬ 
ment conferred upon him. 

f In the mean time the forces of Philip laid Attica wafle, 
the pretence of which invafion was as follows. Two young 
men of Acarnania being in Athens, at the time when the 
grand myfteries were folemnizing there, had crowded into 
the temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was forbid. Though 
their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they were im¬ 
mediately maffacred, as guilty of impiety and facrilege. The 
Acarnanians, juftly exafperated at fo cruel a treatment, had 
recourfe to Philip, who gladly embraced this opportunity, 
and gave them a body of forces, with which they entered 
Attica, ravaged the whole country, and returned home laden 
with fpoils. 

g The Athenians carried their complaints again(l this enter, 
prife to Rome, and were joined on that occalion by the 
Rhodians and king Attalus. The Romans only fought lor an 
opportunity to break with king Philip, at whom they were 
very much offended. Pie had infringed the condition ol the 
treaty of peace concluded with him three years before, in not 
ceafingto infeft the allies who were included in it. He had 
juft before font troops and money to Hannibal in Africa; 
and a report was fpread that he was at that lime very bufy 
in Afia, This made the Romans uncafy, who called to mind 


the trouble which Pyrrhus had brought upon them, with only 
a handful ol Epirots, a people very much interior to the 
Macedonians. Thus, having ended the war again!) Carthage, 
they imagined it advifcablc to prevent, the enterprifes oi this 
new enemy, who might become formidable, in calc they 
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fhould give him time to increafc his ftrcngth. The fenate, 
after making fucli an anfwcr as pleafed all the ambaffadors, 
ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the proprietor, to advance 
towards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to examine matters 


nearer at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid to 
the allies. 

h In the mean time the Roman fenate deliberated ferioufly 
on what was to be done in the prefent jun&ure. At the very 
time it affembled to conlider that important affair, a fecond 
embaffy arrived from the Athenians, which brought advice 
that Philip was upon the point of invading Attica in perfon ; 
and that in cafe they were not immediately fuccoured, he 
would infallibly make himfelt mailer of Athens. They alfo 
received letters from Levinus the propraetor, and from 
Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were informed that 
they had the ftrongeft rcafons to believe that Philip had fome 
defign againft them; and that the danger being imminent, 
they had no time to lofe. 

1 Upon this news, the Romans rcfolved to proclaim war 
againft Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius the conful, to 
whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put to fea with an army, 
and foon arrived there. Here he was foon informed that 
Athens was befieged, and implored his afliftancc. He de¬ 
tached a fquadron of twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius 
Cento, who fet fail that inftant. Philip had not laid fiegc 
to Athens in perfon, but deputed one of his lieutenants 
for that purpofe; having taken the field in perfon againft 
Attalus and the Rhodians, 
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Sect. II. Expeditions of the conful Sidpitius in Macedonia . 
The ALtohans wait for the event, in order to declare them - 
felves. Philip lofes a battle. Vilhus fucceeds Sulpitius. 

No confiderable tranfaclion happens during his government. 
Flaminius fucceeds him . Antiochns recovers Ccelofyria , of 
which he had been dfpojfejfcd by Arifomenes , the prime 
mnifler of Egypt . Various expeditions of the conful into 
Pkocis. The Ackwans, after long debates , declare for the 
Romans. 


A. M. 

3804. 
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k /CLAUDIUS CENTO, whom the conful had fent to 

fuccour Athens, having entered the Piraeus with his 
gallies, revived the drooping courage of the inhabitants. 
He was not fatisfied with fecuring the city and the country 
Tound it; but having advice that the garrifon of Chalcis did 
not obferve the leaf! order or difeipline, as remote from 
danger, he failed out with his fleet, arrived near the city 
before day, and finding the fentinels afleep, entered it without 
moleftation ; fet fire to the public magazines which were 
full of corn, and to the arfenal that was well provided 
with machines of war; cut the whole garrifon to pieces; 
and after carrying on board his fhips the immenfe booty 
he had amaffed, he returned to the Piraeus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inflant he heard 


of the difafter which had befallen that confederate city, flew 
thither, in hopes of furprifing the Romans. However, they 
were gone ; fo that he feemed to have come for no other 
purpofe, but to be fpcdlator of that city, fliil burning and 
half ruined. He would certainly have treated Athens in the 
fame manner, it one of the couriers, called * Hemerodromi, 
who perceived the king’s troops from the eminence where 
he was polled, had not carried the news of it immediately 
to Athens, where the inhabitants were all aflccp. Philip 
arrived a few hours alter, but before day-break. Perceiving 
that his flratagem had not taken effeft, he refolved to attack 
the city. The Athenians had drawn up their foldiers iu 
battle without the walls, at the gate Dipylos ; Philip, march* 


11 Liv. !. \xxi. n. 11 —aft, 
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ing at the head of his army, attacked them with vigour, 
and having killed feveral of them with his own hand, re- 
pulfed them back into the city, whither he did not think 
it advifeable to purfue them. But he wreaked his vengeance 
on the country feats, on the places for the public exercifes, 
as the Lyceum, and efpecially on fuch temples as flood 
without the city; fetting fire to every thing, and ruining 

in his way, not {paring either the tombs 
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whatever 
or the moft facred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of furprifing Eleufis, 
where his projeft alfo proved abortive. He then proceeded 
towards Corinth, whqn hearing that the Achxans held their 
affembly at Argos, he went thither. 

They were deliberating how to aft in regard to Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, who had fucceedcd Machanidas, and in- 
fefted the whole country with his incurfions. Philip offered 
to charge liimfelf entirely with that war, and his propofal 
was received with univerfal joy. However, he added a 
condition which abated it very much : that they fhould 
furniffi him with as many troops as were neceflary for gar- 
rifoning Craea, Chalcis, and Corinth; and that they fhould 
not leave the places behind him without defence, whilft 
he was fighting for them. They perceived that his defign 
was to draw out of Peloponnefus all the Achaean youth, 
in order to make liimfelf maftcr of it, and engage it in the 


w r ar again ft the Romans. Cycliadus, who prefided in the 
affembly, eluded the propofal, by obferving, that it was 
not allowed, by their laws, to debate on any fubjeft but 
that for which the afl'embly had been fummoned. They 
therefore broke up, after having relblvcd upon the war 
again ft Nabis; and the hopes of Philip were again defeated. 

He made a fecond attempt upon Athens, which fucceeded 
no better than the former, except that lie completed the de¬ 
molition of fuch temples, ftatues, and valuable works, as 
remained in that country. Alter this expedition, he retired 
into Bccotia. 

1 The conful, who was encamped between Apollonia and 
Dyrrachium, feat to Macedonia a confidcrablc detachment, 
under the command of Apuftius the lieutenant, wlio laid 


* Liv, 1 . xxxi. n, 37—3:5 
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wafle the plains, and took feveral fmall cities. Philip, who 
was returned into Macedonia, carried on his military pre* 
parations with prodigious vigour. 

The great objeft which both parties had in view, was 
to engage the yEtolians to their fide. They were now going 
to hold their general aflembiy, to which Philip, the Romans, 
and Athenians, fent their ambafladors; he who was deputed 
by Philip fpoke firft. All he required was, that the /Etolians 
fhould obferve ftriftly the treaty of peace which they had 
concluded three years before with Philip; having then expe¬ 
rienced how ufelefs their alliance with the Romans was to 
them. He inftanced feveral cities, of which that people had 
poffeffed themfelves, upon pretence of fuccouring them, 
as Syracufe, Tarentum, Capua; the lad city efpecially, 
which was no longer Capua, but the grave of the Campa¬ 
nians, and the fkeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither 
fenate, inhabitants, nor magiftrates ; more barbaroufly ufed 
by thofe who had left it to be inhabited in this condition, 
than if they had entirely deftroyed it. “ If foreigners/' 
fays he, “ who differ from us more by their language, 
" their manners, and their laws, than by the wide diftance 
“ of land and fea which feparate us from them, fhould 
“ difpoffefs us of this country, it would be ridiculous in us 
“ to expeft more humane treatment from them, than their 
" neighbours have met with. Among us, who are of the 
44 fame country, whether /Etoiians, Acarnanians, or Mace- 
** donians, and who fpcak the fame language, flight difputes 
** may arife with little or no confequence or duration; but 
“ with foreigners, with Barbarians, wc, whilft we are Greeks, 
** are, and (hall for ever be at war. This time three years 
"you concluded a peace with Philip in this very place; 
“ now the fame caufes dill fubfift ; and we hope that you 
“ will aft in the fame manner/' 

The Athenian ambafladors, by the confent of the Romans 
fpoke next. They began by difplaying, in an affefting man¬ 
ner, the impious and facrilcgious fury which Philip had 
excrcifcd on the mod facrcd monuments of Attica, on the 
mod augufl temples, and the mod. aweful tombs; as if he 
had declared war, not only again(l men, and the living, 
but againd the manes ol the dead, and the majertv ot the 
gods. That /Eiuliu and all Greece mud expeft the fame 
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treatment, if Philip fliould have the like occafion. They 
concluded with conjuring the JEtolians to take compaffion of 
Athens, and to undertake, under the aufpiccs of the gods, 
and of the Romans, whofc power only that of the gods could 
equal, fo jufl a war as that propofed to them. 

The Roman amballador, after having refuted very cir- 
cumftantially the reproaches of the Macedonians, with refpeft 
to the treatment which Rome had made the conquered cities 
fuffer; ancl exemplified in Carthage, which, but juft before, 
had been allowed a peace, and was reftored to its liberty; 
declared, that the only circumftance the Romans had to 
fear was, that the too great mildnefs and lenity which they 
cxercifed towards thofc they conquered, would prompt 
other nations to take up arms againft them, becaufe the 
vanquished might depend on the Roman clemency. He 
reprefented in a fhort, but ftrong and pathetic fpeech, the 
criminal aftions of Philip, the murthers committed by him 
on his own tamily, and his friends; his infamous de¬ 
baucheries, which were Rill more detefted than his cruelty; 
all fafts more immediately known to the perfons whom he 
then addreffed, as they were nearer neighbours to Mace¬ 
donia. “ But, to confine my fpeech to what relates direftly 
“ to you,” fays the ambaffador, addrefiing himfelf to the 
ALtolians, “ we engaged in the war againft Philip, in no 
u other view than to defend you; and you have concluded a 
“ feparatc peace with him. Poflibly you may obferve in 
“ your own juftification, that feeing us employed in the war 
“ againft the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, you 
“ were obliged to fubmit to whatever conditions the vifclor 
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was plcafed to preferibe; whillt we, on the other fide, 
employed in affairs of greater importance, neglefted a war 
which you had renounced. However, having now put 
an end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war, we 
are going to turn the whole force of our arms againft 
Macedonia. This gives you an opportunity of returning 
to our friendflup and alliance, unlefs you fliould choofe 


“ to perilh inglorioully with Philip, 
“ the Romans.” 


rather than conquer with 


Damocritus. the 

* 

this fpeech would 
had been bribed bv 


/Rtolian praetor, plainly perceived that 
gain all tire voices. It is faid, that lie 

Philip. Without feeming inclined oil 
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either fide, he reprefented the affair as too important to be 
determined immediately, and required time for a more mature 
deliberation. By this artifice he eluded the effeft which 
the affembly would otherwife have had; and boafted his 
having done a very effential fervice to the republic, which 
now (he faid) might wait the event before it took up arms, 
and then declare for the firongefl party. 

m In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a vigorous 
war both by fea and land: but the conful had already begun 
it. He had entered Macedonia, and advanced towards the 
DafTaretae, and Philip had alfo taken the field. Neither 
party knew which way the enemy had marched; but each 
lent out a detachment upon the difcovery, and the two 
parties met. As both confifted entirely of chofen troops, a 
bloody fkirmifh enfued, and the viftory was doubtful. Forty 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, were 
killed on the fpot. 

The king, perfuaded that the care he (hould take to 
bury thofe who had loft their lives in this fkirmifh, would 
contribute very much to gain him the affeftion of his 
foldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in his fervice, 
caufed their dead bodies to be brought into the camp, in 
order that the whole army might be eye witneffes of the 
honours paid to their memory. 

* Nothing is lefs to be relied upon than the fentiments and 
difpofkions of the vulgar. This fpeftacle, which Philip 
imagined would animate the foldiers, had a quite contrary 
effeft;, and damped their courage. Hitherto he had engaged 
in war with none but Greeks and Illyrians, who employed 
fcarce any other weapons but arrows, javelins, and lances; 
and for that reafon the wounds they made were not fo deep. 
But when they faw the bodies of their comrades, covered 
with deep and wide gafhes, made by the Spanifh fab res, 
whole- arms cut off, fhouldcrs lopped away, and heads fepa- 
rated from the bodies, they were terrified at. the fight, and 
plainly perceived againft what kind of enemy they were to 
aft. 


m Liv. 1. xxxl n. % 3— 39 * 
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The king himfelf, who had never feen the Romans 
engage in battle, was terrified at this fight. Being informed 
by fome deferters of the place where the enemy had halted, 
he took guides, and marched thither with his army, con¬ 
fining of twenty thoufand foot and four thoufand horde-and 
ported himfclf at a little above two hundred paces from 
their camp, near the city of Athacus, on an eminence 
which he fortified with good ditches, and flrong intrench- 
ments. Surveying from the top of the hill the order and 
difpofition ot the Roman camp, he cried out, * That what he 
faw was not the camp of Barbarians. 

The conful and the King were quiet for the firft: two 
days, each waiting till the other fliould make fome move¬ 
ment. On the third day, Sulpitius came out of his camp, 
and drew up his troops in battle. Philip, being afraid of 
coming to a general battle, detached againft the enemy a 
body confifting ot but fifteen hundred men, the one half 
horfe, and the other foot; againft whom the Romans op- 
pofed an equal number, who had the advantage, and put 
the other to flight. They avoided, with no lefs prudence, 
an ambufeade, which the King had laid for them. Thefe 
two advantages, the one gained by open force, and the other 
by ftratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman foldiers. 
The conful marched them back into the camp, and after 
allowing them a day’s repofe, he led them out and offered 
the king battle, which he did not think proper to accept, and 
for that reafon he lay clofe in his camp, in fpite of all the 
infults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who charged him with 
meannefs of Ipirit and cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay fo near one another, 
would be very dangerous, the conful drew off'to about eight 
miles’ dirtance, and advanced towards a village, called 
Oftolophos, where the foragers difperfed thcmfelves all 
over the neighbouring country in feparate platoons. The 
king at firft lay clofe in his entrenchments, as if afraid of 
venturing out; in order that the enemy, growing bolder 
on that account, might for that reafon be lefs vigilant. 
This happened divefliy as Philip had forefecn. When he 
law great numbers of them fpread over the plains, he 


* The fame worth arc afcubeJ to Pyrrhus. 
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quitted his camp on a fudden with all his liorfe, whom the 
Cretans followed as faft as it was poflible for infantry to 
march, and-* rode full fpeed to poll hirnfeif between the 
Roman camp and the foragers. There, dividing his forces, 
he detached part of them againft: the foragers ; ordering 
them to cut to pieces all who fhould come in their way; 
whilft lie himfelf feized all the paffes by which they could 
return. And now nothing was feen on all (ides but blood 
and daughter : during which, the Romans did not know 
what was doing out of their camp, bccaufc fuch as fled were 
intercepted by the king’s forces ; and thofe who guarded the 
palfcs, killed a much greater number than the others detached 
in purfuit of the enemy. 

At laft the melancholy news of the {laughter arrived in the 
Roman camp. Upon which the conful ordered the cavalry 
to march out, and fuccour their comrades wherever they 
could : as for himfelf, lie made the legions quit the camp, 
and marched them in a hollow fquare againft the enemy. 
The troopers, being difperfed up and down, loft their way at 
fir ft; being deceived by the fhouts and cries which echoed 
from different places. Many of thefe parties fell in with 
the enemy, and fkirmifhes were fought in different places at 
the fame time. The warmeft engagement was where the 
king himfelf commanded, and which, by the great number 
of the horfe and foot that compofed it, formed almoft an 
army: not to mention that thefe troops, being prodigioufly 
animated by the prefence of the king and the Cretans, 
who fought clofe together, and with the utmoft vigour, 
againft enemies difperfed and in diforder, killed great num¬ 
bers of them. It is certain that, had they not purfued the 
Romans fo vigoroufly, this day might have decided, not 
only the prefent battle, but perhaps the fuccefs of the whole 
war. But, by abandoning themfeivcs to a rafh and incon- 
fideratc ardour, they fell into the midft of the Roman 
cohorts, who had advanced with their officers. And now 
the foldicrs that fled, perceiving the Roman enfigns faced 
about, and pufhed their horfes againft the enemy, who were 
all in diforder. In an iuftant the face of the battle was 
quite changed; thofe who purfued before, now flying in 
their turn. Many were killed in clofe fight, and many loft 
their lives in flying; numbers fell, not only by the fword, 
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but fevcral plunging into inorafles, were fwallowed up, 
with tlieir liorfes, in the mire. The king bimfelf was in 
very great danger ; for having been thrown by his horfe, 
which had received a great wound, multitudes were going 
to attack him, had not a trooper leaped that moment from 
his horfe, and mounted him on it: but the man himfelf, 
being unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, was 
killed hy the enemy. Philip, after having taken a long 
compafs round the fens, came at lail to the camp, where he 
bad been given over for loft. 

We have feen on many occafions, and it cannot be too 
ftrongly inculcated to thole of the military profeftion, in 
order to their avoiding the like error, that battles are often 
loft by the too great ardour of the officers, who, folcly intent 
upon purfuing the enemy, forget and negleft what paffes 
in the reft of the army, and fuffer themfelvcs to be deprived, 
through an imprudent defire of glory, of a viflory which 
they had in their hands, and might have fecured. 

However, Philip had not loft a great number of men in 
this aftion, but dreaded coming to a fccond ; and was afraid 
left the conqueror fhould advance to attack him fuddenly. 
He therefore difpatched a herald to the conful, to defire 
a fufpenfion of arms, in order to bury the dead. The conful, 
who was at dinner, fent word that he fhould have an aufwer 
on the morrow. Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march 
from the Romans, having left a great number of fires in Ins 
camp, fct out from it, without noife, the inflant it was 
dark ; and having got a whole night’s march before the con¬ 
ful, and pari of the following day, lie thereby put it out of 
his power to purfue him. 

11 Sulpitius began his march the next day, not knowing 
which way the king had taken. Philip lmd flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of intercepting him at fomc paffes, the en¬ 
trance of which lie fortified with ditches, intrencbmenis, 
and great works of floncs and trees ; but the patience of the 
Romans was iuperior to all thele difficulties. The conful, 
after laying walle the country, and feizing upon feveral 
fortrefles, inarched his army back to Apollonia, horn whence 
be had fct gut in the beginning of the campaigt 
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The /Etolians, who only waited the event, in order td 
take up arms, declared without the lead he Station for the 
Romans, and the Athamanians followed their example. 
Both people made fome incurfions into Macedonia, but 
with ill fuccefs, Philip having defeated them on feveral 
occafions. He alfo defeated the Dardanians, who had ctu 
tered his country during his abfence; and with thefe fmall 
advantages, confoled himfelf tor his ill fuccefs againft the 
Romans. 

° In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of Attalus, 
and came into the Piraeus, to the great joy of the Athenians. 
The hatred they bore to Philip, which fear had forced them 
to diffemble for a long time, now broke out immoderately, 
at the fight of fo powerful a fuccour. In a free city * like 
that of Athens, where eloquence was all-powerful, the ora¬ 
tors had gained fo great an afeendant over the minds of the 
people, that they made them torm whatever refolutions they 
pleafed. Here the people, at their requeft, ordained that 
all the flat ues and images of Philip and his anceftors fhould 
be deftroyed : that the feftivals, facrifices, and priefts, efta- 
blithed in their honour, fhould be abolifhed ; that everyplace 
where any monument had been fet up, or infeription en¬ 
graved relating to them, fliould be declared impure and 
profane: that the priefts, every time they offered up prayers 
to the gods in favour of the Athenians, of their allies, their 
armies, and fleets, fhould alfo utter anathemas and curfes 
of every kind againft Philip, his children, his kingdom, his 
forces both by fea and land; in a word, againft the Mace¬ 
donians in general, and all that belonged to them. To this 
decree was added, That whatever might be afterwards pro- 
pofed, which tended in any manner to difhonour and bring 
an odium on Philip, would be grateful to the people : and 
that whofoever fliould dare to fay or do any thing in favour 
of Philip, or againft the decrees in queflion, might he killed 
upon the fpot, without any formality. This laft claufe was, 
That whatever had been enatlcd againft the Piliftratides, 
Ihould take place againft Philip. In this manner the Athe* 


“ Ibid. n. 44—47. 
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Ilians* made war againft Philip by their decrees and ordi¬ 
nances, which at that time were their only ftrength. Carry¬ 
ing all things to extremes, they now lavilhed encomiums, 
honours, and homage of every kind, on Attalus and the 
Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving Piraeus, attacked and took feveral 
fortreffes and fmall iflands ; after which Attalus and the 
Romans feparated, and went into winter-quarters. 

p In Rome the year following, new confuls being chofen, 
Vilius had Macedonia for his province. 

Philip, whilft he made the feveral preparations for carry¬ 
ing on the enfuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious with 
regard to the fuccefs of the war he had undertaken. Befides 
his having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, he 
was afraid that the protection which the Romans gave to 
Hates, would draw off many of his allies from him ; and that 
the Macedonians, uneafy at, and diflatisfied with his govern¬ 
ment, would rebel againft him. 

To obviate thefe dangers, he gave up fome cities to the 
Achaeans, thinking to attach them the more ftrongly to his 
intereft by this unexpected generofity; and at the fame time 
he fent ambaffadors into Achaia, to make the allies take 
the oath which was to be renewed every year. But could 
he look upon this ceremony as a ftrong tye ; fuch a one 
as would be capable of keeping the confederates in their 
duty; as he himfelf profeffed an open violation of all oaths, 
and did not make the lead fcruple to forfeit his promife, 
nor Ihow the lead: veneration for the Supreme Being, reli¬ 
gion, and all that mankind confider as mod facred ? 

q As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover 
their love and affeCtion, by facrificing Heraclides, one ot 
his miniders and confidents, whom the people hated and 
detefled on account of his rapine and grievous oppreflions; 
all which had made the government odious to them. He 
was of very mean extraction, and born in Tarentum, where 
he had exercifed the meaueft and mod contemptible ofliccs, 

Vol. VI. Y 
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and had been baniflied from thence, for attempting to deliver 
up the city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who 
finding him a man of fenfe, of a lively genius, a daring 
fpirit, and at the fame time fo infatiably ambitious, as not to 
fcruple the commiflion of the blackeft crimes, had attached 
him to himfelf in a particular manner, and trufted him with 
all his fecrets; a fit inftrument for a prince, who had neither 
probity nor honour. Heraclides, fays Polybius, was born 
with all thofe qualities which conllitute the finifhed villain. 
From his molt tender years he had prollituted himfelf in the 
moft infamous manner. Haughty and terrible to all his 
inferiors, he behaved in the meanelt and moft groveling 
manner towards his fuperiors. He was in fuch great credit 
and authority with Philip, that, according to the fame author, 
he almoft ruined that powerful kingdom, by the univerfal 
difeontent which his injufiice and oppreflion occafioned. 
At laft the king caufed him to be feized and thrown into 
prifon, which occafioned an univerfal joy amongft the peo¬ 
ple. As we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this 
fubjefl, hiftory does not inform us what became of Hera¬ 
clides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes deferved. 

Nothing confiderable was tranfa&ed during this campaign, 
any more than the foregoing, becaufe the confuls did not 
enter Macedonia till very late; and the reft of the time 
was fpent in flight fkirmilhes, either to force certain palfes, 
or to carry off convoys. r T. Quintius * Flamininus having 
been nominated conful, and Macedonia falling to him by 
lot, he did not follow the example of his predeceffors, but 
fet out from Rome at the opening of the fpring, with Lucius 
his brother, who, by the leave of the fenate, was to com¬ 
mand the fleet. 

At the beginning of the year in queftion, Antiochus in¬ 
vaded Attalus very vigoroudy both by fea and land. The 
ambaffadors of the latter King came to Rome and informed 
the fenate of the great danger to which their fovereign was 
expofed. They intreated the Romans, in Attalus’s name, 
cither to undertake his defence with the forces of the re¬ 
public, or to permit king Attalus to recall his troops. 

«■ Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 9—15. 

* Plutarch calls him Flsiinituus* but it is an error, thefc being two different 
families. 
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The fenate made anfwer, That as nothing could be more 
juft and reafonable than Attalus’s demand, he therefore was 
at full liberty to recall his forces; that the Romans never 
intended to incommode their allies in any manner; but that 
they would employ all their credit with Antiochus, to dif- 
fuade him from molefling Attalus. Accordingly, the Romans 
fcnt ambafTadors to the former, who remonftrated to him, that 
Attalus had lent them his land as well as naval forces, which 
they had employed againft Philip their common enemy : 
that they fbould think it an obligation, it he would not in¬ 
vade that prince ; that it was fitting that fuch kings as were 
confederates and friends to the Romans fhould be at peace. 

Thefe remonftrances being made to Antiochus, he imme¬ 
diately drew off his forces from the territories of king 
Attalus. 

The inftant lie had, at the requeft of the Romans, laid 
afide his defigns againft that prince, he marched in perfon 
into Coelofyria, to recover thofe cities of which Ariftomenes 
had difpoffefled him. The Romans had entrufted this general 
with the adminiftration of Egypt. The firft thing he had 
endeavoured was, to defend himfelf againft the invafion of 
the two confederate kings, and for this purpofe he raifed 
the beft troops he could. 5 He fent Scopas into JE tolia 
with large fums of money, to levy as many troops as poffi- Ant. J. c. 
ble ; the ^Etolians being at that time looked upon as the beft 200, 
foldiers. 1 This Scopas had formerly enjoyed the highefl 
ports in his own country, and was thought to be one of 
the braveft and moft experienced generals of his time. When 
the time for continuing in his employment expired, he had 
flattered himfelf with the hopes of being continued in it, 
but was difappointed. This gave him difguft, fo that he 
left iEtolia, and engaged in the fervice of the king of Egypt. 

Scopas had fuch good fucccfs in his levies, that he brought 
fix thoufand foldiers from jfEtolia; a good re-inforcement 
for the Egyptian army. 

u The miuifters of Alexandria, feeing Antiochus cm- A. M, 
ployed in Afia Minor, in the war which had broke out Ant.^’c. 
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between him and Attains king of Pergamus, fent Scopas into 
Paleftine and Coelofyria, to recover, if poflible, thofe pro¬ 
vinces. He carried on that war fo fuccefsfully, that he re¬ 
covered the feveral cities, retook Judaea, threw a garrifon 
into the citadel of Jerufalem, and, upon the approach of 
winter, returned to Alexandria; whither he brought (befides 
the glory of his viftories) exceeding rich fpoils taken in the 
conquered countries. We find by the fequel, that the great 
fuccefs of this campaign was owing principally to Antio- 
chus’s being abfent, and to the little reliftance which had 
therefore been made. 

x He no fooner arrived there in perfon, but the face of 
things changed immediately, and viftory declared in his 
favour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was de¬ 
feated at Paneas, near the fource of the river Jordan, in a 
battle wherein a great daughter was made of his troops. He 
was forced to fly to Sidon, where he fliut himfelf up with 
the ten thoufand men he had left. Antiochus befieged him 
in it, and reduced him to fuch extremities, that being in 
abfolute want of provifions, he was forced to furrender the 
city, and content himfelf with having his life fpared. How¬ 
ever, the government of Alexandria had employed its utmoft 
efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the beft generals 
at the head of the choiceft troops of the ftate, had been 
fent to raife the fiege. But Antiochus difpofed things fo 
happily, that all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was 
obliged to accept of the ignominious conditions above-men¬ 
tioned ; after which he returned to Alexandria, naked and 
dirarmed. 

y Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he met 
with fo flrong a refiftance as exafperated him; and accord¬ 
ingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it to his 
foldiers. This being done, he fecured the paffes through 
which the troops were to come that might be fent from 
Egypt; and returning back, fubjefted all Paleftine and 
Ccelofyria. 

14 The inftant that the Jews, who at that time had reafon 

x Liv. 1 . xxxii, n. 8. Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 77, &c. Jofcph. Antiq* 1 - 
%W, c* 3. 

y Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 87. & lixe, Leg. 72. Liv, I, xxxiii. n. 19. 

* Jofcph. Antiq. 1 . xii. c. 3. 
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to be difpleafed with the Egyptians, knew that Antiochus 
advanced towards their country, they crowded very zealoufly 
to meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their cities; being 
come to Jerufalem, the priefts and elders came out in pomp 
to meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and aflifled him 
in driving out of the callle the foldiers which Scopas had 
left in it. In return for thefe fervices Antiochus granted 
them a great many privileges; and ena&ed, by a particular 
decree, that no ftranger fhould be allowed accefs to the 
inner-part of the temple; a prohibition which feemed vifibly 
to have been made, on account of Philopator’s attempt, who 
would have forced his way thither. 

a Antiochus, in his eaflern expedition, had received fo 
many fervices from the Jews of Babylonia and Mefopo- 
tamia, and depended fo much on their fidelity, that when 
a fedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he fent two 
thoufand Jewifh families to quell it, and keep the country 
in peace, and was exceedingly liberal to them. It was 
from thefe Jews, tranfplanted at this time, that defcended 
many of thofe * who were “ difperfed or fcattered abroad/* 
whom we fhall afterwards find fo numerous, efpecially in the 
gofpel times. 

Antiochus, having thus fubjeffed all Ccelofyria and Palef- 
tine, refolved, if poflfible, to make the like conqucfts in Afia 
Minor. The great objeft lie had in view was, to raife the 
empire of Syria to its priflinc glory, by re-uniting to it all 
that his predeceflors had ever polfcfiTcd, and particularly 
Seleucus Nicator, its founder. b As it would be ncceffary, 
for fuccceding in his defign, to prevent the Egyptians from 
molefting him in his new conqueds, at a time that he fhould 
be at a diftance from his kingdom, he font Eucles the Rhodian 
to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to 
king Ptolemy; hut on this condition that they fhould not 
celebrate their nuptials til! they fhould be a little older; 
and that then, on the very dav of their marriage, he would 
give up thofe provinces to Egypt, as his daughter’s dowry. 
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Phis propofal being accepted, the treaty was concluded and 

a Jolcph. Antiq. 1. xii. c\ 3- b 1 Heroin, in e. \i. Daniel. 
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ratified; and the Egyptians, relying on his promifes, fuflered 
him to carry on his conquefls without moleftation. 

I now refume the affairs of Macedonia. I obferved that 
Quintius Flamininus (by either of which names I fhall call 
him hereafter) had let out from Rome as foon as he had 
been appointed conful, and had carried with him Lucius his 
brother to command the fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he 
found Vilius encamped in prefence of Philip’s army, who, 
for a long time, had kept the paffes and defiles along the 
banks of the Apfus, a river of the country of theTaulan- 
tians, between Epirus and Illyria. Having taken upon him- 
felf the command of the forces, the firft thing he did was to 
confider and examine the fituation of the country. As this 
pafs feemed imprafticable to an army, becaufe there was 
but one narrow fteep path in it, cut in the rock, and that the 
enemy were poffdled of the avenues; he therefore was ad- 
vifed to take a large compafs, as this would bring him to a 
wide fmooth road. But, befides that he muff have employed 
too much time in this winding march, he was afraid to move 
too far from the fea, from whence he had all his provifions. 
For this reafon, he refolved to go over the mountains, and 
to force the paffes, whatever might be the confequence. 

Philip having in vain made propofals of peace, in an inter¬ 
view between him and the conful, was obliged to have re- 
courfe again to arms. Accordingly, feveral flight fkirmifhes 
were fought in a pretty large plain; the Macedonians coming 
down in platoons from their mountains to attack the enemy, 
and afterwards retreating by fteep craggy ways. The Romans, 
hurried on by the fury of the battle, purfuing them to tliofe 
places, were greatly annoyed; the Macedonians having 
planted on all thefe rocks catapult® and balifim, over¬ 
whelmed them with Hones and arrows. Great numbers were 
wounded on both (ides, and night feparated the combatants. 

Matters being in ibis Hate, fomc fhepherds, who fed their 
fheep in thefe mountains, came and told Flamininus, that they 
knew a by-way which was not guarded ; and promifed to 
guide him to the top of the mountains, in three days at 
farthelh They brought with them as their guarantee, 
Charops, foil of Macliatas, thcperlbnof the greatell diftinc* 
lion among the Epirots, who fceretly favoured the Romans. 
Flamininus having fuch a voucher, lends a general with lour 
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thoufand foot and three hundred horfe. Thefe fhepherds, 
whom the Romans had chained together for fear of a fur- 
prife, led the detachment. During thefe three days, the 
conful contented himfelf with only a few flight fkirmifhes 
to amufe the enemy. But on the fourth, at day-break, he 
caufcd his whole army to Hand to their arms; perceiving 
on the mountains a great fmoke, which was the fignal agreed 
upon between them, he marches direftly againft the enemy, 
perpetually expofed to the darts of the Macedonians, and ftill 
fighting hand to hand againft thofe who guarded the paffes. 
The Romans redouble their efforts, and repulfe the enemy 
with great vigour into the moft craggy ways; making great 
fhouts, in order that they might be heard by their comrades 
on the mountain. The latter anfwered from the fummit of 
it, with a moft dreadful noife; and at the fame time fall 
upon the Macedonians, who, feeing themfelves attacked 
both in front and rear, are ftruck with a panick, and fly with 
the utmoft fpeed. However, not above two thoufand of 
them were killed, the paths being fo craggy and fteep, that 
it was impoflible to purfue them far. The vi&ors plundered 
their camp, and feized their tents and (laves. 

Philip had marched at fir ft towards Theflaly; but being 
afraid that the enemy would follow and attack him again 
there, he turned off towards Macedonia, and halted at 
Tempe, that lie might be the better able to fuccour fuch 
cities as fhould be befieged. 

The conful marched by Epirus, but did not lay wafte the 
country, although he knew that all perfons of the greateft 
diftinriion in it, Charops excepted, had oppofed the Romans. 
However, as they fubmitted with great chcartulnefs, he had 
a greater regard to their prelent difpofition, than to their 
paft fault; a conduft that won him entirely the hearts of the 
Epirots. From thence lie marched into Theflaly. The 
/Etolians and Athamanians had already taken fevural cities 
in tliat country; and lie took the moft confiderablc of them. 
Atrax, a city he befieged, detained him a longtime, and made 
fo flout a defence, that he at laft was forced to leave it. 

c In the mean time the Roman fleet, re-inlorccd by thofe 
of Attains and the Rhodians, was alfo atlivo, Tliev took 
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two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria and Carifte, garri- 
foned by Macedonians; after which, the three fleets ad¬ 
vanced towards Cenchreae, a port of Corinth. 

The conful marching into Phocis, rnoft of the cities fur- 
rendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only city that {hut.her 
gates againft him; fo that he was obliged to befiege it in 
form. Whilft he was carrying on this liege, he meditated 
an important defign; and this was, to induce the Achaeans 
to abandon Philip, and join the Romans. The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying fiege to Corinth; how¬ 
ever before he began it, he thought proper to offer the 
Achaeans to make Corinth enter again into their league, 
and to deliver it up to them, provided they would declare 
for the Romans. Ambaffadors fent in the conful’s name 
by Lucius, his brother, and in the name of Attalus, the 
Rhodians, and the Athenians, carried this meffage. The 
Achaeans gave them audience in Sicyon. 

The Achaeans were very much at a lofs in regard to the 
refolution it was neceffary to take. The power of the 
Lacedaemonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe; 
and, on the other fide, they were in {till greater dread of the 
Romans. They had received, from time immemorial, and 
very lately, great favours from the Macedonians; but Philip 
was univerfally fufpe£ted, upon account of his perfidy and 


cruelty; and they were afraid of being enflaved by him, 
when the war fhould be terminated. Such was the difpofi- 
tion of the Achaeans. The Roman ambaffador fpoke firft, 
and afterwards thofe of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip: 
The Athenians were appointed to fpeak lafl, in order that 
they might refute what Philip’s ambaffador fhould advance. 
They fpoke with the greateft virulency againft the king, 
becaufe no people had been fo cruelly treated by him; and 
they gave a long detail of his injufticc and cruelty in regard 
to them. Thefe fpeeches took up the whole day, fo that the 
affemhly was put oft till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the cuftom, 
gave notice, in the name of the mag ill rates, that all thofe 
who intended to fpeak, might begin. But no one rofe up; 
and all, gazing upon one another, continued in a deep filencc. 
Upon this Ariftencs, chief magiftratc of the Aclucans, in 


order that the affembly might not break up without doing 
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bufinefs, fpoke as follows: “ What then is become of that 
“ warmth and vigour, with which you ufed to difpute, at 
u your tables, and in your conventions, about Philip and 
“ the Romans; which generally rofe to fo great a height, 
“ that you were ready to cut one another’s throats? And 
“ now, in an aflembly fummoned for no other purpofe, 
“ after hearing the fpeeches and arguments on both Tides, 
“ you are mute! Surely, if the love of your country cannot 
“ loofe your tongues, ought not the resolution which each 
“ ot you has formed in private, either for or againft Philip 
“ and the Romans, to oblige you to fpeak; efpecially as 
14 there is none of you but knows that it will be too late, 
“ after the refolution fhall be once taken?” 

Thefe reproaches, though fo judicious and reafonable, and 
made by the principal magiftrate, could not prevail with any 
one oi the members to give his opinion; nor even occalion 
the lcaft murmur, the leaft noife in this aflembly, though fo 
very numerous, and compofed of the reprefentatives of fo 
many ftates. Every body continued dumb and motionlefs. 

Ariftenes then fpoke again to this effeft; “ Chiefs of the 
“ Aclueans, I perceive plainly that you want courage more 
“ than counfel; fince not one among you dares to fpeak 
“ his fentiments, with regard to the common intereft. Was 
“la private man, I poflibly might aft as you do; but being 
“ the chief magiftrate of the Achseans, it is my opinion, 

“ either that the ambafladors fhould not have been allowed 
“ to ajfemble us, or that they fhould not be difmifled without 
“ fome anfwer. Now, how will it be poflible for me to 
“ make any, unlefs you authorife me by a decree? But, 

“ fince notone among you will, or dares fpeak his thoughts, 

“ let us fuppofe for a moment, that the fpeeches of the 
“ ambalfadors which wc heard yefterday, arc fo many counfels 
“ they give, not for their own intereft, but purely for ours; 

“ and let us weigh them maturely. The Romans, the 
“ Rhodians, and Attains, defire our friendfliip and alliance; 

“ and they rcquell us to aflifl them in their war againft 
“ Philip. On the other fide, the latter puts us in mind of 
“ the treaty which wc concluded with him, and fealed and 
“ ratified by an oath: One moment he requires us to join 
“ with him, and the next he infills upon our obferving a 
“ ftrift neutrality. Is no one among you furpriicd to hear 
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“ thofe, who are not yet our allies, demand more than he 
“ who has long been a confederate ? Doubtlefs, it is not 
“ either modefty in Philip, nor temerity in the Romans, 
“ which prompts them to aft and fpeak as they do. This 
“ difference in their fentiments, arifes from the difparity of 
“ their ftrength and fituation. My meaning is; we fee 
44 nothing here belonging to Philip, but his ambaffador; 
44 whereas the Roman fleet now lies at anchor near Cen- 


44 chreae, laden with the fpoils of Euboea; and the conful 
41 and his legions, who are but at a little diftance from the 
44 fleet, lay wafte Phocis and Locris with impunity. You 
“ are furprifed that Cleomedon, Philip’s ambaffador, fhould 
44 have advifed you, in fo fearful and referved a manner, 
41 to take up arms in favour of the king againft the Romans. 
44 If in confequence of the treaty in queftion, and of the 
44 oath on which he lays fuch ftrefs, we fhould require 
44 Philip to defend us againft Nabis, the Lacedaemonians, 
44 and the Romans; he would not have any anfwer to 
44 make, much lefs would he be able to give us any real 
44 fuccour. This we experienced laft year, when notwith- 
44 Handing the exprefs words of our alliance, and the mighty 
44 promifes he made us, he fuffered Nabis and the Lacedas- 
44 monians to ravage our lands without oppofition. In my 
44 opinion, Cleomedon feemed evidently to contradift him* 
44 felf in every part of his fpeech. He fpoke with contempt 
44 of the war againft the Romans, pretending it would 
44 have the fame fuccefs, as that which they had already 




made with Philip. Why then does he implore our fuc¬ 
cour at a diftance, and by an ambaffador; inftead ot coming 
and defending us in perfon (we who are his ancient allies) 
againft Nabis and the Romans ? Why did he fuffer Eretria 
and Cariftc to be taken ? Why has he abandoned fo 
many cities of Thcftaly, and every part ot Phocis and 
Locris ? Why does he fuffer Elatia to be befieged at 
this inflant ? Was it a fupciior ftrength; was it tear, 
or his own will, that made him abandon the defiles of 




Epirus, and give up to the enemy thole infupcrable bar¬ 
riers, to go and conceal himfelf in the moll remote part 
of his kingdom ? If he has voluntarily abandoned fo 
many allies to the mercy of the enemy, ought lie to keep 
them from providing for their own lately i* But, if he 
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was actuated by fear, lie ought to forgive the fame weak- 
nefs in us. If he has been forced to it, do you, O Cleo- 
medon, believe, that it is poffible for us Achaeans, to 
make head againfl the Roman arms, to which the Mace¬ 
donians have been obliged to fubmit ? No comparifon 
can be made between the paft and the prefent war. The 
Romans, at that time employed in affairs of greater im¬ 
portance, gave their allies little or no aid. Now they 
have put an end to the Punic war, which they fufiained 
fixteen years in the centre of Italy, they do not fend fuc- 
cours to the iEtolians, but they themfelves, at the head of 
their armies, invade Philip both by fea and land. Quin- 
tius, the third conful whom they have fent againfl; him, 
having found him in a poll which feemed inacceflible, did 
neverthelefs force him from it, plundered his camp, pur- 
fued him to Theffaly, and took, almoft in his fight, the 
ftrongeft fortreffes belonging to his allies. I will take it 
for granted, that whatever the Athenian ambaffador has 
advanced concerning the cruelty, the avarice, and the 
exceffes of Philip, is not true ; that the crimes which 
lie committed in Attica do not any way affe£i us, any 
more than thofe he perpetrated in many other places 
againfl the gods celeflial, terreftrial, and infernal; that 
we even ought to bury in everlafting oblivion, the injuries 
we have fuffered for him. In a word, if we fuppofe that 
we arc not treating with Philip, but with Antigonus, a 
mild and juft prince, and from whom we all have re¬ 
ceived the greateft fervices; would he make a demand 
like that of to-day, fo evidently oppofite to our fafety and 
prefcrvaiion ? In cafe Nabis and his Lacedaemonians 
Ihould come and invade us by land, and the Roman fled 
by fea, will it be poffible for the king to fupport us againfl 
fuch formidable enemies, or lhall we be able to defend our- 


felves? Pa ft tranfa&ions point out to what we mull cxpefcl 
hereafter. The medium which is propofed, o\ our Hand¬ 
ing neuter, will infallibly render us a pay to the con¬ 
queror, who will not fail to attack us as cunning politi¬ 
cians, who waited for the event, before we would declare 
our felves. Believe wliat I fay, when I a flu re you there 
is no medium. Wc mull cither have the Romans for our 


" friends or for our enemies; and they arc come to us with 
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“ a flrong fleet, to offer us their friendfhip and their aid. To 
“ refufe fo advantageous an offer, and flight fo favourable 
“ an occafion, which will never return, would be the 
“ higheft folly, and fhow that we run voluntarily on our 
“ own definition.” 

This fpeech was followed by a great noife and murmuring 
throughout the whole affcmbly, fome applauding it with joy, 
and others oppofing it with violence. The magiftrates, 
called Demiurgi , were no lefs divided among themfelves. 
Of thefe, who were ten in number, five declared that each 
of them would deliberate upon the affair in his affembly, 
and before his people; and the other five protefled againfl it, 
upon pretence that the laws forbad both the magillrate to 
propofe, and the affembly to pafs, any decree contrary to the 
alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely fpent 
in quarrels, and tumultuous cries. There remained but one 
day more, on which the laws appointed the affembly to end. 
The debates grew fo hot, with regard to what was to be 
concluded in it, that fathers could fcarce forbear ftriking 
their fons. Memnon of Pellene, was one of the five magif¬ 
trates who refufed to make the report. His father, whofe 
name was Rhifiafes, intreated and conjured him a long time, 
to let the Achasans provide for their own fafety; and not 
expofe them, by his obftinacy, to inevitable ruin. Finding 
his prayers could not avail, he fwore that he would kill him 
with his own hands, if he did not come into his opinion, 
confidering him, not as his fon, but the enemy of his country. 
Thefe terrible menaces, and paternal authority, made fuch an 
impreffton on Memnon, that he at ialt acquiefced. 

The next day, the majority in the affembly defiring to have 
the affair debated, and the people difeovering plainly enough 
what it was they wanted, the Dymeans, Megalopolitans, and 
fome of the Argivcs, withdrew from the affembly before the 
decree pafled: And no one took offence at this, becaufc 
they had particular obligations to Philip, who alfo had lately 
done them very confidcrablc for vices. Gratitude is a virtue 
common to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is abhorred 
every where. All the other Hates, when the votes were to 
be taken, confirmed immediately, by a decree, the alliance 
with Attains and the Rhodians; and fufpended the entire 
conclufion of that with the Romans, till ambaffadors (hould 
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be fent to Rome, to obtain the ratification from the people, 
without which nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambaffadors were fent to Ouintius; 
and the whole army of the Achzeans marched to Corinth, 
which Lucius, the con ful’s brother, had already befieged, 
having before taken Cenchreze. They at firft carried on 
the attack but very faintly, from the hopes that a quarrel 
would foon arife between the garrifon and the inhabitants. 
However, finding the city was quiet, the machines of war 
were made to approach on all Tides, and various aflaults were 
made, which the befieged fuftained with great vigour, and 
always repulfed the Romans. There was in Corinth a great 
number of Italian deferters, who, in cafe the city was taken, 
expefted no quarter from the Romans, and therefore fought 
in defpair. Philocles, one of Philip’s captains, having 
thrown a frelh re-inforcement into the city, and the Romans 
defpairing to force it; at laft Lucius acquiefced with the 
advice of Attalus, and accordingly the ficge was raifed. 
The Achaeans being fent away, Attalus and the Romans 
returned on board the fleets. The former failed to the 

Piraeus, and the latter to Corcyra. 

Whilft the fleets befieged Corinth, T. Quintius the conful, 
was employed in the fiege of Elatea, where he was more fuc- 
cefsful: For, after the befieged had made a ftout and vigorous 
refiftance, he took the city, and afterwards the citadel. 

At the fame time, fuch of the inhabitants of Argos as had 
declared for Philip, found means to deliver up their city to 
Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, notwithftanding the 
alliance which the Achaeans had juft before concluded with 
the Romans, Philip ftill pofTeffed two of the ftrongeft cities, 
Corinth and Argos. 
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Sect. III. Flamininus 7 s continued in the command as pro- 
confuL He has a fndtlefs interview with Philip about con¬ 
cluding a peace . 1 he ALtolians , and Nabis % tyrant of Sparta > 
declare for the Romans. Sickne/s and death of Attains . 
Flamininus defeats Philip in a battle near Scotujfa and 
Cynofcephale in Thejfaly . A peace concluded with Philip , 
which puts an end to the Macedonian war . The extraordinary 
J°y of the Greeks at the Ifhmian games , when advice is 
brought that they are reflored to their ancient liberty by the 
Romans . 


c] 1UEW confuls were appointed at Rome, but as the flow 

progrefs which had been made in the affairs of Mace¬ 
donia, were juftly aferibed to the frequent changing of 
thofe who were charged with them, Flamininus was continued 
in his command, and recruits were fent him. 

c The feafon being already advanced, Ouintius had taken 
up his winter quarters in Phocis and Locris, when Philip 
fent a herald to him, to defire an interview. Quintius 
complied very readily, becaufe he did not know what had 
been refolved upon at Rome with regard to himfelf; and 
that a conference would give him the liberty, either to 
continue the war, in cafe he fhould be continued in the 
command, or difpofe matters fo as to bring about a peace, 
if a fuccefTor were appointed him. The time and place 
being agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was attended 
by feveral Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of 
the chiefs of the Achaeans, whom that people had banifhed a 
little before. The Roman general was accompanied by 
Amynander, king of Athamania, and by ail the deputies of 
the allies. After fume clifputes with regard to the ceremo¬ 
nial, Ouintius made his propofals, and every one of the 
allies their demands. Philip anfwercd them, and as he began 
to inveigh againfl the /Etolians, Phincas, their magiftrate, 
interrupted him in thole words: “We arc not met here 
“ merely about words; our bufinefs is, either to conquer 
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fword in hand, or to fubrnit to the moft powerful.’ 

A blind man may fee that,” replied Philip, ridiculing 
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Phineas, whofe fight was bad. Philip * was very fond of 
jefts, and could not refrain from them, even in treating on 
the mod ferious affairs : a behaviour very unbecoming in a 
prince. 

This firft interview being fpent in contcfls, they met 
again the next day. Philip came very late to the place of 
meeting, which it was believed he did purpofely, in order 
that the ^Etolians and Achseans might not have time fufiicient 
for anfwering him. He had a private conference with Quin- 
tius, who having acquainted the confederates with his pro- 
pofals, not one approved them ; and they were upon the 
point of breaking off the conference, when Philip defined 
that the decifion might be fufpended till the next day; 
promifing that he himfelf would comply in cafe it were 
not in his power to bring them into his opinion. At their 
next meeting, he earneftly intreated Ouintius and the allies 
not to oppofe a peace; promifing, either to agree to it on the 
conditions which lie himfelf fiiould preferibe, or accept of 
fuch as the fenate might require. They could not refufe fo 
reafonable a demand; and accordingly a truce was agreed, 
but on condition, that his troops Ihould immediately leave 
Phocis and Locris. After this, the feveral parties lent am- 
baffadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, thofe of the allies were heard firft. 
They inveighed heavily againft Philip upon feveral accounts; 
but they endeavoured particularly to prove, by the fituation 
of the places, that in cafe he Ihould continue poffeffed of 
Demetrias in Theffaly, Chalcis in Eubcea, and Corinth in 
Achaia (cities which he himfelf juflly, though infolently, 
calls the fliackles of Greece) it would be impoffible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambafladors were 
afterwards called in. As they opened with a fubjeft that 
would have fpun to a great length, they were interrupted, 
and atked at once, whether they would give up the three 
cities in queftion? Having anfwered, that no orders or 
inftruftions had been given them on that head, they were 
lent back, without being gratified in a finglc demand. It 
was left to the option of Quintius, either to conclude a 
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peace, or carry on the war. By this he perceived that the 
fenate would not be difTatisfied at the latter; and he himfelf 
was much better pleafed to put an end to the war by a 
viftory, than by a treaty of peace. He therefore would 
not agree to an interview with Philip; and fent to acquaint 
him, that hereafter he would never agree to any propofals 
he might offer with regard to peace, if he did not engage by 
way of preliminary, entirely to quit Greece. 

f Philip was now firmly refolved to make the neccffary 
preparations for war. As it would be difficult for him to 
preferve the cities of Achaea, through their great difiance 
•from his hereditary dominions, he delivered up Argos to 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, but only as a trull, which he was 
to furrentler back to him, in cafe he fhould be viftorious in 
this war; but, if things fhould fall out otherwife, he then 
was to polfefs it as his own. The tyrant accepting the con¬ 
ditions, was brought in the night into the city. Immediately 
the houfes and polfeffions of fuch of the chiefs as had fled 
were plundered; and thofe who ftaid behind were robbed of 
all their gold and filver, and taxed in very heavy fums. 
Thofe who gave their money readily and chearfully, were 
not moiefted; but fuch as were either fufpe&ed to conceal 
their riches, or difeovered only part of them, were cruelly 
whipped with rods like fo many Haves, and treated with the 
utmoft indignity. Nabis, having fummoned the aflembly, 
the firft decree he enafted was tor abolifhing of debts; and 
the fecond, for dividing the lands equally among the citizens. 
This is the double bait generally hung out to win the affec¬ 
tions of the common people, and exafperate them again# 
the rich. 

The tyrant toon forgot from whom, and on what condi¬ 
tion he held the citv. He lent ambalfadors to Qninths and 
to Attains, to acquaint him that he was mailer of Argos; 
and to invite them to an interview, in which he hoped that 
they would agree, without difficulty, to fuch conditions ot a 
treaty as he was defirous of concluding with them. His pro* 
pofal was accepted: In confequence of which the proconful 
and the king had an interview with him near Argos; a llep 
which feemed very unbecoming both. In this meeting the* 

f J.iv. I. iii. n. 38—40. Plut. in Hamm. p. 37 z * 
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Romans infifted that Nabis fhoulcl furnifh them with troops, 
and difcontinue the war with the Achaeans. The tyrant 
agreed to the firft article, but would content only to a four 
months’ truce with the Achaeans. The treaty was concluded 
on thofe conditions. This alliance with fuch a tyrant as 
Nabis, fo infamous for his injuftice and cruelty, reflefts dif- 
honour on the Romans; but in war, foldiers think themfelves 
allowed to take all advantages, at the expence even of honour 
and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a ftrong garrifon into Argos, had plun¬ 
dered all the men, and difpolTefTed them of all their riches: 
A little after he fent his wife thither, to ufe the ladies in the 
fame manner. Accordingly, Hie fent for the women of the 
greateft diftinftion, either feparately or in company; when, 
partly by civility, and partly by threats, fhe extorted from 
them at different times, not only all their gold, but alfo their 
richeft clothes, their moft valuable moveables, and all their 
precious Hones and jewels. 

g When the fpring was come (for the incidents I have here 
related happened in the winter) Ouintius and Attalus refolved, 
if poflible, to fecure the alliance of the Bceotians, which till 
then had been uncertain and wavering. In this view they 
went, with fome ambafladors of the confederates, to Thebes, 
which was the capital of the country, and the place where the 
common affembly met. They were fecretly favoured and 
fupported by Antiphalus the chief magiftrate. The Bceotians 
thought at firft that they had come without forces and un¬ 
guarded ; but were greatly furpn ?d when they faw Quintius 
followed by a confiderable detachment of troops, whence 
they immediately judged, that things would be carried on in 
an arbitrary manner in the affembly. It was fummoned to 
meet on the morrow. However, they concealed their grief 
and furprife; and indeed it would have been of no ufe, and 
even dangerous to have difeovered them. 

Attalus fpoke firft, and expatiated on the fcrvices which 
his anceftors and himfelf had done all Greece, and the re¬ 
public of the Boeotians in particular. Being hurried away by 
his zeal for the Romans, and fpcaking with greater vche. 

Vol. VI. Z 
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mence than fuited his age, he fell down in the midft of his 
fpeech, and feemed half dead; fo that they were forced to 
carry him out of the alTembly, which interrupted their deli¬ 
berations for fome time# Arifthenes, captain-general of the 
Achaeans fpoke next: and after him Ouintius, who did not 
fpeak much; and laid greater ftrefs on the jfidelity of the 
Romans, than on their power or arms* Afterwards the votes 
were taken, when) an alliance with the Romans was unani- 
moufly refolved upon; no one daring to oppofc, or fpeak 
againft it. 

As Attalus’s diforder did not feem dangerous, Quintius left 
him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; highly fatisfied with 
the double alliance he had concluded with the Achasans and 
Boeotians, which entirely fecured him behind, and gave him 
an opportunity of employing his whole attention, and efforts 
on the fide of Macedonia. 

h As foon as Attalus had recovered a little ftrength he was 
carried to Pergamus, where he died foon after, aged thrcefcore 
and twelve years, of which he had reigned forty-four. Poly¬ 
bius obferves, that Attalus did not imitate molt great men, to 
whom great riches are generally the occafion of plunging into 
vices and irregularities of every kind. His generous and 
magnificent ufe of riches, dire&ed and tempered by prudence, 
gave him an opportunity of enlarging his dominions, and of 
adorning himfelf with the title of king. He imagined he was 
rich, only that he might do good to others; and thought that 
he put out his money at a high and very lawful interefl, in 
expending it in afts of bounty, and in purchafing friends, 
He governed his fubje&s with the ftrifteft juftice, and always 
obferved his engagements inviolably with his allies. He was 
a generous friend, a tender hufband, an affectionate father; 
and perfectly difeharged all the duties of a king and of a pri¬ 
vate man. He left four fons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres, 
and Athenceus, of whom we fhall have occafion to fpeak in 
the fequel. 

1 The armies on both fides had fet out upon their march, 
in order to terminate the war by a battle. The forces were 
pretty equal on both fides, and each confilled of about twenty- 

h LW. 1 . xxxiii. n. 21, Polyb. in Excerpt, p. ioi, 102. 

* Polyb. 1 . xvii. p. 754—762. Liv. 1 . xxxiii. n. 3. n. Plut. in Flamin 
p, 372, 373. Juilin, 1 . xxx. c. 4 * 
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five or twenty-fix thoufand men. Quintius advanced into 
Theffaly, where he was informed the enemy were alfo arrived; 
but being unable to difcover exactly the place where they 
were encamped, he commanded his foldiers to cut Hakes* in 
order to make ufe of them upon occafion. 

Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copies him, fhow 
the different manner in which the Greeks and Romans ufed 
the flakes with which they fortified their camp. Among the 
former, the beft flakes were thofe round whofe trunk a greater 
number of branches were fpread, which made them fo much 
the heavier ; befides, as the arms of the Grecian foldiers were 
fo ponderous that they could fcarce carry them, they confe- 
quently could not eafily carry flakes at the fame time. Now 
the Romans did not leave above three, or at moll four branches 
to each flake they cut, and all of them on the fame fide. In 
this manner the foldier was able to carry two or three of them* 
when tied together, and efpecially as he was not incommoded 
with his arms; his buckler being thrown over his fhoulder, 
and having only two or three javelins in his hand. 

Further, the latter kind of Hakes do much greater ferviee. 
Thofe of the Greeks might very eafily be pulled up. As this 
flake, whofe trunk was large, was fingle and detached from 
the reft ; and befides, as the branches of it were flrong and 
many in number, two or three foldiers could eafily pull it out, 
and by that means open a way to enter the camp ; not to 
mention that all the flakes near it mu ft neceffarily have been 
loofened, becaufe their branches were too fhort to interweave 
one with the other. But it was not fo with the flakes cut by 
the Romans; their branches being fo elofely interwoven, that 
it was fcarce poflible to difcover the flake to which they be¬ 
longed. Nor could any man pull up thofe flakes by thrufting 
his hand into the branches, which were fo clofdy entwined, 
that no vacant place was left; befides which, all the ends of 
them were fharp-pointed. But though any hold could have 
been laid on them, yet the foot could not eafily be removed, 
for two reafons; firft, becaufe it was driven fo deep into the 
ground, that there was no moving it; and fecondly, becaufe 
the branches were fo elofely interwoven, that it was impoffible 
to pull up one, without forcing away feveral others at the fame 
time. "Though two or three men put their whole flrength to 

Z 2 
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them, yet it was impoffible for them to force the Hakes away* 
And yet, whenever by fhaking and moving them about, they 
at laft were forced out of their places, ftill the opening made 
in that manner was almofl inperceptible. Thus thefe kind of 
flakes were preferable, on three accounts, to thofe of the 
Greeks: They were to be had every where, could be carried 
with eafe, and were a very flrong palifade to a camp. 

Thefe fort of digreflions made by fo great a mafteras Poly, 
bius, which turn on the ufages and practice of war, com. 
monly pleafe perfons of the military profeflion, to whom they 
may furnifh ufeful hints: and, in my opinion, I ought to 
negleft nothing that may conduce to the public utility. 

After the general had taken the precautions above men¬ 
tioned, he marched out at the head of all his forces. After 
a few fkirmifhes, in which the iEtolian cavalry fignalized 
themfelves and were always vitlorious, the two armies halted 
near Scotufla. Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, 
having fallen the night before, the next day was fo cloudy and 
dark, that a man could fcarce fee two paces before him. Philip 
then detached a body of troops, commanded them to feize 
upon the lummit of the hills called Cynofcephale, which fepa- 
rated his camp from that of the Romans. Quintius alfo de¬ 
tached ten fquadrons of horfe, and about a thoufand light¬ 
armed troops, to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the fame 
time direfted them in the ftrongeft terms to beware of ambuf- 
cades, as the weather was fo very gloomy. This detachment 
ynet that of the Macedonians which had feifed the eminences. 
At firft, both parties were a little furprifed at meeting, and 
afterwards began to fkirmifh. Each party fent advice to the 
general of what was doing. The Romans, being not very 
able to oppofe the enemy, difpatched a courier to defire a re¬ 
inforcement, Ouintius immediately fent Archcdamus and 
Eupolcmus, both /Etolians; and with them two tribunes, 
each of whom commanded a thoufand men, with five hundred 
horfe, which joining the former, foon changed the lace of the 
engagement. The Macedonians behaved valiantly enough; 
but being opprefled with the weight of their arms, they fled 
to the hills, and from thence fent to the king for fuccour. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his foldiers for forage 
being informed of the danger his firft troops were in, and the 
Iky beginning to dear up, difpatched Hcraclidcs,. who com- 
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manded the ThefTalian cavalry, Leo, who commanded that of 
Macedonia, and Athenagoras, under whom were all the hired, 
foldiers, thofe of Thrace excepted. When this reinforcement 
joined the fir ft detachment, the courage of the Macedonians 
revived, and they returned to the charge, and drove the 
Romans from the hills. They even would have gained a 
complete viftory, had it not been for the refiftance made by 
the iEtolian cavalry, who fought with aftonilhing courage 
and intrepidity* Thefe were the beft foldiers among the 
Greeks, and were particularly famous for fkirmifhes and Angle 
combats. Thefe fo well fuftained the impetuous charge of 
the Macedonians, that had it not been for their bravery, the 
Romans would have been repulfed into the valley. At fome 
diftance from the enemy, they took breath a little, and after¬ 
wards returned to the fight. 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that the 
Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time was come 
for defeating them entirely. Philip was not pleafed either 
with the place or the weather, but could not refufe himfeif 
either to the repeated fhouts or intreaties of his foldiers, who 
bcfought him to lead them on to battle; and accordingly he 
inarched them out of his intrenchments. The proconful did 
the fame, and drew up his foldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each fide, in this inftant which was going 
to determine their fate, animated their troops by all the molt 
afFefting motives. Philip reprcfented to his foldiers, the Per- 
fians, Ba&rians, Indians, in a word, all Afia and the whole 
Eaft, fubdued by their vi£brious arms; adding, that they 
ought to behave with the greater courage, as they now were 
to fight, not for fovereignty, but for liberty, which, to valiant 
minds is more dear and valuable than the empire of the uni- 
verfe. As to the proconful, he put his foldiers in mind of 
the vi&orics they had fo lately gained: On one fide, Sicily 
and Carthage; on the other, Italy and Spain, fubdued by the 
Romans; and to fay all in a word, Hannibal, the gieat Plan- 
nibal, certainly equal, if not fuperior to Alexander, driven 
out of Italy by their triumphant arms: and which ought to 
rouze their courage the more, Philip whom they now were 
going to engage, defeated more than once, and obliged to llj 

before them. 
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Fired * by thefe fpeeches, the foldiers, who, on one fide, 
called themfelves vi&ors of the Eaft; and on the other con¬ 
querors of the Weft; the former, fired with the glorious 
achievements of their anceftors; and the latter, proud of the 
trophies and the viftories they had fo lately gained; prepared 
on each fide for battle. Flamininus, having commanded the 
right wing not to move from its poll, placed the elephants in 
the front of this wing; and marching with an haughty and 
intrepid air, led on the left wing againft the enemy in perfon. 
And now the fkirmifhers feeing themfeives fupported by the 
legions, return to the charge, and begin the attack. • 

Philip, with his light-armed troops, and the right wing of 
his phalanx, haftens towards the mountains; commanding 
Nicanor to march the reft of the army immediately after 
him. When he approached the Roman camp, and found his 
light-aimed troops engaged, he was exceedingly pleafed at 
the fight. However, not long after feeing them give way, 
and in exceeding want of fupport, he was obliged to fuftain 
them, and engage in a general battle, though the greateft part 
of his phalanx was ftill upon their march towards the hills 
where he then was. In the mean time he receives fuch of 
his troops as had been repulfed; pofts them, whether horfe 
or foot, on his right wing; and commands the light-armed 
foldiers and the phalanx to double their files and to keep 
their ranks clofe on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he commands 
the phalanx to march toward them with their pikes prefented 
and the light-armed to extend beyond them on the right and 
left. Quintius had alfo, at the fame time, received into his 
intervals thofe who had begun the fight, and he charged the 
Macedonians. The onfet being begun, each fide font up the 
moft dreadful cries. Philip’s right wing had vifibly all the 
advantage; for charging impetuoufiy from thofe hills with his 
phalanx on the Romans, the latter could not fuftain the fhock 
of troops fo well clofcd and covered with their fhieids, and 
an impenetrable front of pikes. The Romans were obliged 

to give way, 

* His adh or tat i ambus utrinyur enndtati milites , pralio coneunnnt, a! fat Orient!*, 
tUeri Occident is in:peri o gfor in Mrs, Jvrcnttfjuc in odium , alii major inn fwn urn anti¬ 
quum vbJoUtam gloria tit } alii v inn ton ucottibus experiment Is virtut/s Jforctit, 
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But it was different with regard to Philip’s left wing, which 
was but juft arrived. As its ranks were broke and feparated 
by the hillocks and uneven ground, Ouintius flew to his 
right wing, and charged vigoroufly the left wing of the Mace¬ 
donians ; perfuaded that if he could but break it, and put it 
in diforder, it would draw after it the other wing although 
viftorious. The event anfwered his expeftation. As this 
wing, on account of the unevennefs and ruggednefs of the 
ground, could not keep in the form of a phalanx, nor double 
its ranks to give depth to that order of battle in which its 
whole ftrength confifts, it was entirely defeated. 

On this occafion a tribune, who had not above twenty 
companies under him, made a movement that contributed 
very much to the viftory. Obferving that Philip, who was 
at a great diftance from the reft of the army, charged the left 
wing of the Romans with vigour, he leaves the right where he 
was (it not being in want of fupport) and confidering the pre- 
fent difpofition of the armies, confulting only his own reafon, 
he marches towards the phalanx of the enemy’s right wing, 
and charges them in the rear with all his troops. The 
phalanx, on account of the prodigious length of the pikes, 
and the clofenefs of its ranks, cannot face about to the rear, 
nor fight man to man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all 
before him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themfelvcs, throw down their arms, and fly. 
What increafed the flaughtcr was, that the Romans who had 
given way, having rallied, were returned to attack the 
phalanx in front at the fame time. 

Philip, judging at firft of the reft of the battle, from the 
advantage he had obtained in his wing, affured himfelf of a 
complete viftory. But when he faw his foldiers throw down 
their arms, and the Romans pouring upon them from behind, 
he drew off with a body of troops to fome diftance from the 
field of battle, and from thence took a furvey of the whole 
engagement; but perceiving that the Romans, who purfued 
his left wing, extended almoft to the fummit of the moun¬ 
tains, he got together all the Thracians and Macedonians he 
could a (Iambic, and endeavoured to fave himfelf by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of which viftory had de¬ 
clared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempo, where he 
halted to wait for thofc who had cfcaped the defeat. He had 
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been fo prudent as to fend orders to Lariffa to burn all his 
papers, that the Romans might not have an opportunity of 
diftrefling any of his friends. The Romans purfued for fome 
time thofe who fled. The ^Eitolians were accufed of having 
occafioned Philip's efcape. For they amufed themfelves in 
plundering his camp, whilft the Romans were employed in 
purfuing the enemy; fo that when they returned they found 
almoft nothing in it. They reproached them at firft on that 


account, and afterwards quarrelled outright, each fide load. 

ing the other with the groffeft infults. On the morrow, after 

having got together the prifoners and the reft of the fpoiis, 

they marched towards LarifTa. The Romans loft about feven 

hundred men in this battle, and the Macedonians thirteen. 

thoufand, whereof eight thoufand died in the field, and five 

thoufand were taken prifoners. Thus ended the battle of 
Cynofcephale. 

"I he ^Etolians had certainly fignalized themfelves in this 
battle, and contributed very much to the vi&ory : But then 
they were fo vain, or rather infolent, as to afcribe the fuccefs 
of it entirely to themfelves; declaring, without referve or 
modefty, that they were far better foldiers than the Romans ; 
and fpread this report throughout all Greece. Quintius, who 
already offended at them, for their greedy impatience in 
feizing the plunder withou. waiting for the Romans, was Hill 
more enraged at them for their infolent reports in regard to 
their fuperior valour. From that time he behaved with great 
coldnefs towards them, and never informed them of any 
thing relating to public affairs, affe&ing to humble their 
pride on all occafions. 



Thefe reports feem to have made too ftrong an impreflion 
on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to have atled with 
moretendernefs and caution in regard to allies fo ufeful to thfc 
Romans; for by thus alienating their afTcfilion, he paVed the 
•way, at a diftance, for that open dcfe&ion, to which the rc- 
fentinent of the yEtoiians afterwards carried them. But had 
he diflemblcd wifely ; had he {hut. his eyes and ears to many 
things; and appeared fometimeS ignorant of what the yEtolians 


might fay or do improperly, he might perhaps have remedied 
every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip font ambafladors to 
Flamininus who was at Laryfla, upon pretence of defiling 
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a truce for burying the dead ; but in reality, to obtain an 
interview with him. The proconful agreed to both requclts, 
and was fo polite as to bid the meffenger tell the king, 
“ That he defired him not to defpond.” The /Etolians were 
highly offended at this meffage. As thefe people were not 
well acquainted with the character of the Romans, and 
judged of theirs from their own, they imagined that Fla- 
minimis would not have appeared favourable to Philip, if 
the latter had not corrupted him by bribes; and they were 
not afliamed to fpread luch reports among the allies* 

The Roman general fet out, with the confederates, for 
the entrance to Tempe, which was the appointed rendezvous. 
He aflembled them before the king arrived, to inquire what 
they thought of the conditions of peace. Amynandrus, 
king of Athamania, who fpoke in the name of the reft, 
faid, that fuch a treaty ought to be concluded, as might 
enable Greece to preferve peace and liberty even in the 
abfence of the Romans. 

Alexander the Aitolian fpoke next, and faid, That if the 
proconful imagined, that in concluding a peace with Philip, 
he fliould procure a folid peace for the Romans, or lulling 
liberty for the Greeks, he was greatly miftaken : That the 
only way to put an end to the Macedonian war, would be 
to drive Philip out of his kingdom; and that this might be 
very eafily effe&cd, provided he would take the advantage 
of the prefent occafion. After corroborating what he had 
advanced with fevcral rcafons, he fat down. 


Quintius, addrefling himfelf to Alexander; “ You do 
not know,’* lays he, “ either the character of the Romans, 
my views, or the intereft of Greece. It is not ufual 
with the Romans, after they have engaged in war with 
a king, or other power, to ruin him entirely; and of 
this Hannibal and the Carthaginians are a manifeft proof. 
As to myfclf, 1 never intended to make an irrcconcileable 
war againll Philip ; but was inclined to grant him a 
peace, whenever he fliould yield to the conditions that 
fhould be prcTcribcd him. You yourfelves, Hitolians, 
in the alfemblies which were held for that purpofe, never 
once mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. Should 
victory infpirc us with Inch a deflgn ? How fliamclul 
were fuch lentiments? When an enemy attacks us in 


\ 
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“ the field, it is our bufinefs to repel him with bravery 
“ and haughtinefs: But when he is fallen, it is the duty 
“ of the viftor to {how moderation, gentlenefs, and humanity. 

With regard to the Greeks,' it is their intereft, I confefs, 
“ that the Kingdom of Macedonia fhould be lefs powerful 
“ than formerly; but it no lefs concerns th^ir welfare, 
“ that it fliould not be entirely deftroyed. That kingdom 
“ ferves them as a barrier againft the Thracians and 
“ Gauls,* who, were they not checked by it, would cer* 
46 tainly fall heavy upon Greece, as they have frequently 
“ done before. 5 ' 

Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opinion, 
and that of the council, were, that if Philip would promife 
to obferve faithfully all the conditions which the allies had 
formerly prefcribed, that then a peace fliould be granted 
him, after having confulted the fenate about it; and that 
the ^Ktolians might form whatever refolutions they pleafed 
on this occafion. Phineas, praetor of the jEtolians, having 
reprefented, in very ftrong terms, that Philip, if he fliould 
efcape the prefent danger, would foon form new proje&s, and 
light up a frefh war : “ I fliall take care of that, 55 replied 
the proconful; “ and fhall take effeftual methods to put it out 
44 of his power to undertake any thing againft us.” 

The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed for 
the conference; and three days after the council being met 
again, he came into it, and fpoke with fo much prudence 
and wifdom, as foftenecl the whole affembly. He declared 
that he would accept, and execute whatever conditions the 
Romans and the allies fliould preferibe; and that with regard 
to every thing clfc, lie would rely entirely on the diferetion 
of the fenate. Upon tliefe words the whole council were 
iilent. Only Phineas the /Ktolian ftarted fome difficulties, 
which were altogether improper, and for that reafon entirely 

difregarded. 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the conclufion of 
the peace was, his having advice, that Antiocluis, at the 
head of an army, was marching out of Syria, in order to 
make an irruption into Europe. He apprehended, that 
Philip might think of putting his cities into a condition 



A great number of Cauls luul fettled inTlic countries adjoining to Thrace 
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of defenfe, and thereby might gain time. Befides he was 
fenfible, that fhould another conful come in his Read, all 
the honour of that war would be afcribed to him. Thefe 
reafons prevailed with him to grant the king a four months’ 
truce; whereupon he received four * hundred talents from 
him, took Demetrius his fon, and fome of his friends as 
hoftages: and gave him permiffion to fend to Rome, to 
receive fuch further conditions from the fenate, as they 
fhould preferibe. Mattel's being thus adjufted, the parties 
feparated, after having mutually promifed, that in cafe a 
peace fliould not be concluded, Flamininus fhould return 
Philip the talents and the hoftages. This being done, the 
.feveral parties concerned fent deputations to Rome; fome 
to lolicit peace, and others to throw obftacles in its way. 

k Whilft thefe meafures were concerting, to bring about 
a general peace, fome expeditions, of little importance, 
were undertaken in feveral places. Androfthenes, who com¬ 
manded under the king at Corinth, had a confulerable body 
of troops, confifting of above fix thoufand men : he was 
defeated in a battle by Nicoftratus, praetor of the Achseans, 
who came upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time 
when his troops were difperfed up and down the plains, and 
plundering the country. The Acarnanians were divided in 
their fentiments ; fome being for Philip, and others for the 
Romans. The latter had laid fiege to Leucus. News being 
brought of the viftory gained at Cynofcephale, the whole 
country fubmitted to the conquerors. At the fame time 
the Rhodians took Perea, a fmall country in Caria, which, 
as they pretended, belonged to them, ami had been unjuftly 
taken from them by the Macedonians. Philip, on the other 
fide, repulled the Dardanians, who had made an inroad into 
his kingdom, to plunder it during the ill Rate of his affairs. 
After this expedition, the king retired to Thcllalonica. 

1 At Rome, the time for the election of coufuls being come, 
L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius Marcellas were chofen. 
At the fame time letters arrived from Quintals, containing 
the particulars of his vitlory over Philip. 1 hey were lirll 
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read before the fenate, and afterwards to the People; and 
public prayers, during five days, were ordered, to thank the 
gods for the prote&ion they had granted the Romans in the 
war againfl Philip. 

Some days'after, ambaffadors arrived to treat of the intended 

peace with the king of Macedonia; the affair was debated in 

the fenate. Each of the Ambaffadors made long fpeeches, 

according to his refpeftive views and interefts; but, at laft, 

the majority were for peace. The fame affair being brought 

before the people, Marcellus, who paflionately defired to 

command the armies in Greece, ufed his utmoft endeavours 

to break the treaty, but all to no purpofe; for the people 

approved of Flamininus’s propofal, and ratified the conditions. 

Afterwards the fenate appointed ten of the mofl illuftrious 

citizens to go into Greece, in order for them to fettle, in 

conjunfilion with Flamininus, the affairs of .that country, and 

fecure its liberties. In the fame affembly, the Actneans 

# 

defired to be received as allies of the people of Rome: but 
that affair meeting with fome difficulties, it was referred to the 
ten commiflioners. 

A fedition had broke out in Bceotia, between the partizans 
of Philip and thofe of the Romans, which rofe to a great 
height. Neverthelefs, it was not attended with any ill confe- 
quences, the proconful having foon appealed it. 

m The ten commiflioners, who had fet out from Rome 
to fettle the affairs of Greece, arrived foon in that country. 
The chief conditions of the treaty of peace which they 
fettled in concert with Flamininus, were as follow: That all 
the other * cities of Greece, both in Afia and Europe, 
fhould be free, and be governed by their own Laws : that 
Philip, before the celebration of the Iflhmian games, 
fhould evacuate thofe in which he then had garrifons: That 
he fhould reftore to the Romans all the prifoners and defert- 
ers, and deliver up to them all the /hips that had decks, 
(five feluccas excepted) and the galley having fixteen benches 


m Polyb. Excerpt. begat. p. 795— Soo. J,iv, I. xxxiii. n. 30—3$. Plut. 
in Elam. p. 374—376. 

* This word oibo\ is put here in oppofition to fuch ol’ the Grecian dries as 
were fubjedt to Philip, part ot which only were reJtorcd. 10 their liberties, 
bccauic the Romans thought it neoclVary to ga niton C hatch, Demetrius, and 
Corinth. 
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of rowers. That he fhould pay * a thoufand talents; one 
half down, and the other halt in ten years, fifty every 
year, by way of tribute. Among the hoftages required of 
him, was Demetrius his fon, who accordingly was fent to 
Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian war, 
to the great fatisfaftion of the Greeks, and very happily for 
Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, who, though van¬ 
quished, might flill have an opportunity of finding the 
Romans confiderable employment, Antiochus, feeing his 
power considerably increafed by his glorious exploits, which 
had acquired him the Surname of Great, had aftuaily refolved 
to carry his arms into Europe. If, therefore, Flamininus, 
by his great prudence, had not forefeen what would come 
to pafs, and had not Speedily concluded this peace ; had the 
war againft Antiochus been joined, in the midft of Greece, 
with the war carrying on againft Philip; and had the two 
greateft and mod powerful kings then in the world (uniting 
their views and interefts) invaded Rome at the fame time ; 
it is certain, the Romans would have been engaged in as 
many battles, and as great dangers, as thofe they had been 
obliged to fuftain in the war againft Hannibal. 

As foon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, 
■ffitolia excepted, received the news of it with univerfal 
joy. The inhabitants of the latter country feemed dif- 
fatisfied, and inveighed privately againft it among the con¬ 
federates, affirming, that it was nothing but empty words ; 
that the Greeks were amufed with the name of liberty; 
with which fpecious term the Romans covered their interefted 
views. That they indeed fulfered the cities in Afia to enjoy 
their freedom; but that they feemed to referve to them- 
felves thofe of Europe, as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Dcmctrias, 
and Corinth. That therefore Greece, ftriftly (peaking, 
was not freed from its chains; and, at moll, had only changed 

its fovereign. 

Thefe complaints made the proconful fo much the more 
uneafy, as they were not altogether without foundation. 
The commiflioners, purfuant to the inftruftions they had 

received from Rome, advifed Flamininus 10 reftore all die 


* About 100,0001- 
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Greeks to their liberty ; but to keep pofleflion of the cities 
of Corinth, C hale is, and Demetrias, which were the inlets 
of Greece; and to put ftrong garrifons into them, to prevent 
their being feifed by Antiochus. He obtained, in the 
council, to have Corinth fet at liberty; but it was refolved 
there, that a ftrong garrifon fhould be put into the citadel, 
as well as in the two cities of Chalcis and Demetrias; and 
this for a time only, till they fhould be entirely rid of 
their fears with regard to Antiochus. 

It was now the time in which the Ifthmian games were 
to be folemnized ; and the expectation of what was there 
to be tranfafled, had drawn thither an incredible multitude 
of people, and perfons of the highelt rank. The conditions 
of the treaty of peace, which were not yet entirely made 
public, was the topic of all conventions, and various con- 
Itrutiions were put on them ; but very few could be per- 
fuaded, that the Romans would evacuate all the cities they 
had taken. All Greece was in this uncertainty, when the 
multitude being aflembled in the Radium to fee the games, a 
herald comes forward, and publifhes with a loud voice; Tiie 

SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME* AND TlTUS OUINTIUS 
THE GENERAL, HAVING OVERCOME PHILIP AND THE 

Macedonians, ease and deliver from all garri¬ 
sons, AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, THE CORINTH IANS, 
THE LOCRIANS, THE PHOCIANS, THE EuBCEANS, THE 
PlTHIOT ACH JEANS, THE MAGNESIAN S, THE THESSA¬ 
LIANS, AND TIIE PeRRIIJEBIANS; DECLARE THEM FREE, 
AND ORDAIN THAT THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED BY 
THEIR RESPECTIVE LAWS AND USAGES. 

At thefe * words, which many heard but impcrfetUy, 
becaufe of the noife that interrupted them, all the fpeftators 
were filled with excels of joy. They gazed upon, and 
queftioned one another with aflonifhment, and could not 


* Audita voce praconhy tnajus gaud! uni fuity quant quod univerfutn homing 
caper nit. Fix fat is credere fe quifque audijjc : alii alios intueri tnhabundl velui 
fomnii van am fpcciem quod ad quanque pertinent , fuarum a urban fidei mini mum 
cndnitcSy proxbnos intervogabant, Revocatm pncco—iteruw protutneiare cadent. 
Turn ab ire to jam gaudio taut us nan clamor c plaifus eft onus , totiefque repetit'us f 
ut facile apparcrety nihil omnium honor urn tnultiludini grab us y quitm liber tatcniy 
ejfe . Ludivnan delude i/a rapt bn per a Hunt ejl y ut null bis /nr an uni nec errdi 
fpi'Hacufo intenti ejjint, Adeo union gattdiiun pr doe cupaver at omnium ah arum 

Jam voluptatum . Liv, 1 , xxxiii, n, 3*. 
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believe either their eyes or ears; fo like a dream was what 
they then faw and heard. It was thought neceffary for the 
herald to repeat the proclamation, which was now liftened 
to with the moll profound filence, fo that not a fingle 

word of the decree was loft. But now fully affured of 

✓ 

their happinefs, they abandoned themfelvcs again to the 
higheft tranfports of joy, and broke into fuch loud and 
repeated acclamations, that the fca rcfounded them to a 
great diflance; and fome ravens, which happened to fly 
that inftant over the affembly, fell down in the ftadium: 

So true it is, that of all the bleflings of this life, none 
are fo dear to mankind as liberty! The games and fports 
were hurried over with negleft and difregard; for fo great 
was the general joy upon this occafion, that it extinguiflicd 
all other thoughts and regards. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to 
the Roman general; and everyone being eager to fee his 
deliverer, to falute him, to kifs his hand, and to throw 
crowns and feftoons of flowers over him; he would have 
run the hazard of being preffed to death by the crowd, had 
not the vigour of his years (for he was not above thirty-three 
years old) and the joy which fo glorious a day gave him, 
fuftained and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would afk, whether any mortal ever faw 
a more happy or more glorious day than this was for Flami- 
ninus and the Roman people? What are all the triumphs 
of the world in comparifon with what we have feen on 
this occafion ? Should we eftimate the value of all the 
trophies, all the viftories, all the conquefts of Alexander 
and the greateft captains, how little would they appear, when 
oppofed to this fingle atlion of goodnefs, humanity, and 
jultice? It is a great misfortune to princes, that they are not 
fo fenfible as they ought to be, to fo refined a joy, to fo 
affe&ing and exquifite a glory, as that which arifes from 
doing good to many. 

The remembrance * of fo delightful a day, and of the 


* Nec prafens omnium mo do ejfufa lanit'ui eft ; fed per mt/l/ss dies gratis & 
togitaticnibus & fermonibus rev oca/a. Ejj'c aliijuam in terris gen tern, <}uec fua 
iwpenfdy fuo labore ac periculo, bell a gcrat pro libertate aliorum ; ncc hoc 
nut pro pin qua,' vici nitatis homimbm t nut ttrr'n conti xenti junSli r p> ccfttt ; maria 
trajiciaty tic quod teUt or be tor arum injuft um iwperium Jit } & ubique jus, Jits , If a 
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invaluable blcfling then bellowed, was for ever renewing, 
and for a long time the only fubje£l of converfation at 
all times and in all places. Every one cried in the higheft 
tranfports ot admiration, and a kind of enthufiafm, “ That 
44 there was a people in the world, who at their own 
44 expeace and the hazard of their lives, engage in a war 
44 for the liberty of other nations; and that not for their 
44 neighbours or people fituated on the fame continent, 
44 but who eroded feas, and failed to diftant climes, to 
44 deftroy and extirpate unjuft power from the earth, and 
44 to eftablilh, univerfally, law, equity, and juftice. That 
44 by a fingle word, and the voice of a herald, liberty had 
44 been reftored to all the cities of Greece and Afia. That 
44 a great foul only could have formed fuch adefign; but 
44 that to execute it was the effefl at once of the higheft 
44 good fortune, and the moil confummate virtue/' 

n They call to mind all the great battles, which Greece 
had fought for the fake of liberty. 44 After fuftaining fo 
44 many wars,” faid they, 44 never was its valour crowned 
44 with fo blefTed a reward, as when ftrangers came and 
46 took up arms in its defence. It was then, that almoft 
14 without fhedding a drop of blood, or lofing fcarce one 
44 man, it acquired the greateft and nobleft of all prizes 
44 for which mankind can contend. Valour and prudence 
t4 are rare at all times; but of all virtues, juftice is moll 
44 rare. Agefilaus, Lyfander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had 
44 great abilities for carrying on war, and gaining battles 
44 both by fea and land; but then it was for thcmfelves 
44 and their country, not for ftrangers and foreigners, they 
44 fought. That height of glory was referved for the 
44 Romans.” 

Such were the refleftions the Greeks made on the prefent 
flate of affairs; and the ciretls foon anfwcred the glorious 
proclamation made at the Iilhmian games; for the commif- 
lioncrs feparated, to go and put their decree in execution in 
all the cities. 


potent/[Jima fmt, Una voce pr aeon is Uberatas omnes Gracia atqne Afia urbes. 
Hoc fpc co/tripcre % audacii tut I mi JuiJfc: ad cffc&tm adJunrt, virtutis & for tuft# • 
iugtntis, Liv, n, 33. 


* Plut, in Flamin* 
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Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was appointed 
prefident of the Nemean games. He difcharged perfeftly 
well all the duties of that employment, and ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to add to the pomp and magnificence of the 
feftival; and he alfo publifhed by a herald at thefe games, 

as he had done at all the reft, the liberty of Greece. 

% 

As he vifitcd the feveral cities, he efiablifhed good ordi¬ 
nances in them, reformed laws, reRored amity and concord 
between the citizens, by appealing quarrels and feditions, 
and recalling the exiles; infinitely more pleafed with being 
able by the means of perfuafion to reconcile the Greeks, and 
to re-ellablilh unity amonglt them, than he had been in 
conquering the Macedonians ; fo that liberty feemed the 
leaR of the bleflings they had received from him. And, 
indeed, of what fervice would liberty have been to the 


Greeks, had not juRice and concord been reflored among 
them? What an example is here for governors of pro¬ 


vinces 


Plow happy are the people under magiftrates of 


this chara&er! 


It is related that Zenocrates the philofopher, having been 
delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, out of the 
hands of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging him to prifon, 
irt order to make him pay a fum which foreigners were 


obliged by law to pay into the public treafury, and meeting 
foon after the fons of his deliverer, he faid to them, “ I 


“ repay with ufury the kindnefs your father did me; for 
“ I am the caufe that all mankind praife him." But the 
gratitude which the Greeks Ihowed Flamininus and the 
Romans, did not terminate merely in praifmg, but was alfo 
of infinite fervice to the augmentation of their power, by 
inducing all nations to confide in them, and rely on the 
faith of their engagements. For they not only freely re¬ 
ceived fuch generals as the Romans fent them, but requelled 
earneltly that they might be feat, they called them in, and 
put themfclvcs into tlicir hands with joy. And not only 
nations and cities, but princes and kings, who had com¬ 
plaints to offer againll; the injuRice of neighbouring powers, 
had recourfc to them, and put themfelves in a manner under 
their fafeguard; fo that, in a Ihort time, from an effeff of 

Vol. VI. A a 
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the divine prote&ion, (to ufe * Plutarch’s expreflion) the 
whole earth fubmitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commiffioners who had difperfed 
themfelves up and down, came to the affembly of the Greeks 
which was held at t Thermae, a city of ^Etolia. He there 
made a long fpeecli, to exhort the iEtolians to continue 
firmly attached to the party for whom they had declared; 
and never to infringe the alliance they had made with the 
Romans. Some of the principal iEtolians complained, but 
with modefty, that the Romans, from the viftory they had 
obtained, did not fhow fo much favour as before to their 
nation. Others reproached him, but in harfh and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the ^Etolians, the Romans 
would neither have conquered Philip, nor have been able to 
fet foot in Greece. Cornelius, to prevent all difputes and 
contefts, which are always of pernicious confequence, was 
fo prudent as only to refer them to the fenate, alluring 
them, that all poflible juftice would be done them. Accord- 
ingly they came to that refolntion; and thus ended the 
war againft Philip. 


Sect. IV. Complaints being made , andfufpicions arijing con • 
cerning Antiochus , the Romans fend an embaffy to him , 
which has no other effeEl , but to difpofe both parties for an 
open rupture. A conjpiracy is formed by Scopas the AEtolian 
againjl Ptolemy . He and his acco?nplices are put to death, 
Hannibal retires to Antiochus, War of Flamininus againjl 
Nabis , whom he befeges in Sparta: he obliges him to Jut 
for peace , and grants it him . He enters Rome in triumph . 

npHE war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately for 

the Romans, who otherwife would have been invaded 
by two powerful enemies at the fame time, Philip and 
Antiochus: For it is evident that the Romans would foon 
be obliged to proclaim war againft the king of Syria, who 

* Oatf 

+ According to Livy, it was at Thermopylae. It is doubted whether 
lie has tranllatcd juftly Polybius in this place s tm tuv rvv © ffvwfa* 
This is faid of an aflcmbly of /Etolians in tho city of Thermae, which is 
in /Etolia. 
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enlarged his conquefts daily, and undoubtedly was preparing 
to crofs over into Europe. 

« After having eftablilhed good order in Ccelofyria and 
Paleftine, by the alliance he had concluded with the king of 
Egypt, and poflefled himfelf of feveral cities of Afia Minor, 
and among thofe of Ephefus, he took the moll proper mea- 
lures for the fuccefs of his defigns; and to give him the 
poffellion of all thofe kingdoms which he pretended had 
formerly belonged to his anceflors. 

Smyrna, Lampfacus, and the other Grecian cities of Afia 
who enjoyed their liberty at that time, feeing plainly that he 
intended to bring them under fubjeftion, refolved to defend 
themfelves. But being unable to refill fo powerful an 
enemy, they implored the Romans for prote&ion, which 
was foon granted. The Romans faw plainly, that it was 
.their interell to check the progrefs of Antiochus towards 
the Weft; and how fatal the confequence would be, fhould 
they fuffer him to extend his power by fettling on the 
coaft of Afia, according to the plan he had laid down. The 
Romans were therefore very glad of the opportunity thofe 
free cities gave them, of oppofing it; and immediately fent 
an embafly to him. 

Before the ambafladors had time to reach Antiochus, he 
had already fent off detachments from his army, which had 
formed the lieges of Smyrna and Lampfacus. That prince 
had pafled the Hellefpont in perfon with the reft of it, and 
poflefled himfelf of all the Thracian Cherfonefus. Finding 
the city of * Lyfimachia all in ruins (the Thracians having 
demolilhed it a few years before) he began to rebuild it, with 
the defign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his 
fecond fon; to make all the country round it his dominions, 
and this city the capital of a new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all thefe new 
projc&s, the Roman ambalfadors arrived in Thrace. They 
came up with him at Selymbria, a city of that country, 
and were attended with deputies from the Grecian cities in 
Afia. In the firft conferences, the whole pafl'cd in civilities, 

A A 2 

• Liv. 1 . xxx'ui, n. 38 -41. Tolyb. I. xvii. j>. 769. 7 10 , Appian de bellis 
Syr, p, 86—88. 

* I’liis cit\ flood ou the UUunus or neck of the pcnmfuh, 
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which appeared fincere ; but when they proceeded to bufi- 
nefs, the face of affairs was foon changed. L. Cornelius, 
who fpoke on this occafion, required Antiochus to reftore 
to Ptolemy the feveral cities in Afia, which he had taken 
from him ; that he fhould evacuate all thofe which had 
been pofleffed by Philip; it not being juft that he fhould 
reap the fruits of the war, which the Romans had carried 
on againft that prince; and that he fhould not moleft fuch 
of the Grecian cities of Afia as enjoyed their liberty. He 
added, that the Romans were greatly furprifed at Antiochus, 
for crofting into Europe with two fuch numerous armies, 
and fo powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lyfimachia, 
an undertaking which could have no other view but to 
invade them. 

To all this Antiochus anfwered, that Ptolemy fhould have 
full fatisfa&ion, when his marriage, which was already con¬ 
cluded, fhould be folemnized. That with regard to fuch 
Grecian cities as defired to retain their liberties, it was from 
him, and not from the Romans they were to receive it. 
With refpeft to Lyfimachia, he declared, that he rebuilt it, 
with the defign of making it the refidence of Seleucus his 
fon ; that Thrace, and the Cherfonefus, which was part of 
it, belonged to him; that they had been conquered from 
Lyfimachus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his anceftors; and 
that he came thither as into his own patrimony. As to 
Afia, and the cities he had taken there from Philip, he 
knew not what right the Romans could have to them; and 
therefore he defired them to interfere no further in the affairs 
of Afia than he did with thofe of Italy. 

The Romans defiring that the Ambaffadors of Smyrna and 
Lampfacus might be called in, they accordingly were ad¬ 
mitted. Thefc fpoke with fo much freedom, as incenfed 
Antiochus to that degree, that he cried in a paftion, that 
the Romans had no bufinefs to judge of thofe affairs. Upon 
this the affembly broke up in great difordcr; none of the 
parties received fatisfa&ion, and the whole feemed to make 
a rupture inevitable. 

During thefc negociations, a report was fpread that Pto¬ 
lemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately thought 
himfclf maftcr of Egypt, and accordingly went on board 
his fleet, in order to go and take pofleffion of it. He left 
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his Son Seleucus at Lyfimachia with the army, to complete 
the proje&s he had formed with regard to thofe parts. He 
firft went to Ephcfus, where he caufed all his fhips in that 
port to join his fleet, in order to fail as foon as poflible for 
Egypt. Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was 
brought, that the report which was fpread concerning 
Ptolemy’s death was falfe. For this reafon he changed his 
courfe, and made for the ifland of Cyprus, in order to 
feife it; but a ftorm that arofe funk many of his {hips, 
deftroyed a great number of his men, and broke all his 
meafures. He thought himfelf very happy in having an 
opportunity of entering the harbour of Seleucia with his 
fleet, which he there refitted, and went and wintered in 
Antiochia, without making any new attempt that year. 

p The foundation of the rumour which was fpread of 
Ptolemy’s death, was from a confpiracy having been really 
formed againft his life. This plot was contrived by Scopas. 
That general feeing himfelf at the head of all the foreign 
troops, the greatcfl: part of which were ^Etolians (his coun¬ 
trymen) imagined that with fo formidable a body of well- 
difeiplined veteran forces, it would be eafy for him to 
ufurp the crown during the king’s minority. His plan was 
already formed ; and had he not let flip the opportunity, 
by confulting and debating with his friends, inftead of 
afting, he would certainly have fucceedcd. Ariftomenes, 
the prime minifter, being apprifed of the confpiracy, laid 
Scopas under an arreft; after which, he was examined 
before the council, found guilty, and executed with all 
his accomplices. This plot made the government confide 
no longer in the -dStolians, who till then, had been in great 
efteem tor their fidelity ; mod of them were removed from 
their employments, and fent into their own country. After 
Scopas’s death, immenfe treafures were found in his coffers, 
which he had amafTed, by plundering the provinces over 
which he commanded. As Scopas, during the courfe of his 
viftories in Palefline, had lubjefcled Judaea and Jerufalcm 
to the Egyptian empire, the greatcfl part of his treafures 
arofe, no doubt, from thence. The tranfition from avarice 

to perfidy and treafon is often very fhort; and (he fidelity 

♦ 
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of that general, who difcovers a paflion for riches, cannot 
be fafely relied on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Dicmarchus, 
who formerly had been admiral to Philip, king of Macedonia. 
A very ftrange aftion is related of this man. That prince 
having commanded him to fall upon the Iflands called 
Cyclades, in open violation of the moft folenm treaties; 
before he came out of the harbour, he fet up two altars, 
one to Injuft ice, and the other to Impiety; and offered 
facrifices on both, to infult, as one would imagine, at the 
fame time both gods and men. As this wretch had fo 
greatly diftinguifhed himfelf by his crimes, Ariftomenes dif- 
tinguifhed him alfo from the reft of the confpirators in his 
execution. He difpatched all the others by poifon, but as 
for Dicaearchus, he caufed him to die in exquifite torments. 

The contrivers of the confpiracy being put to death, and 
all their meafures entirely defeated, the king was declared 
of age, though he had not yet quite attained the years ap¬ 
pointed by the laws, and was fet upon the throne with great 
pomp and folemnity. He thereby took the government 
upon himfelf, and accordingly began to tranfaft; bufinefs. 
As long as Ariftomenes adminiftered under him, all things 
went well: But when be conceived difguft for that faifhtul 
and able minifter, and not long after put him to death, (to 
rid himfelf of a man whofe virtue was offenfive to him) the 
remainder of his reign was one continued feries of diforder 
and confufion. His fubjefts laboured now under as many 
evils, and even greater, than in his father’s reign, when 
vice was mod triumphant. 

q When the ten commiffioners, who were fent to fettle 
the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made their 
report, they told the fenate, that they mud expert and pre¬ 
pare tor a new war, which would be flill more dangerous 
than that they had juft before terminated : That Antiochus 
had crofted into Europe with a flrong army, and a con- 
fulerable fleet; that upon a falfc report which had been fpread 
concerning Ptolemy’s death, he had let out, in order to 
po fiefs himfelf of Egypt, and that otherwife lie would have 
made Greece the feat ot the war: That the /Etolians, a 


1 1 .iv. 1. xxxiii. 11. 44—49. Juftin. 1 . xxxi. c. 
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people naturally reftlefs and turbulent, and difgufted with 
Rome, would certainly rife on that occafion : That Greece 
foftered in its own bofom a tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious 
and cruel than any of his predeceflors, who was meditating 
how to enflave it; and therefore, halving been reftored in 
vain to its liberty by the Romans, it would only change 
its fovereign, and would fall under a more grievous captivity 
than before, efpecially if Nabis Ihould continue in pofleflion 
of the city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Nabis, 
and they were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus’s 
ileps. He had juft before left Antiochia, m the beginning 
of the fpring, in order to go to Ephefus; and had fcarce 
left it, when Hannibal arrived there, and claimed his pro- 
te&ion. That general had lived unmolefted in Carthage, 
during fix years, from the conciufion of the peace with 
the Romans : but he was now fufpefted of holding a fecret 
correfpondence with Antiochus, and of forming with him 
the defign of carrying the war into Italy. His enemies fent 
advice of this fecretly to the Romans, who immediately 
deputed an embafty to Carthage, for more particular infor¬ 
mation in the faff; with orders, in cafe the proofs Ihould 
be manifeft, to require the Carthaginians to deliver up 
Hannibal to them. But that general * had too much pene¬ 
tration and forefight, and had been too long accuftomed to 
prepare for ftorms, even in the greateft calms, not to fufpefil 
their defign ; fo that before they had an opportunity to exe¬ 
cute their commiftion, he withdrew privately, got to the 
coaft, and went on board a fhip which always lay ready by 
his order againft fuch an occafion. He efcaped to Tyre, and 
went from thence to Antioch, where he expefifed to find 
Antiochus, but was obliged to follow him to Ephefus. 

He arrived there exactly at the, time that the prince was 
meditating in fufpenfe whether lie Ihould engage in a war 
with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him great 
fatisfaftion. He did not doubt, hut with the counfel and 
afliftance of a man who had fo often defeated the Romans, 


M .Vtv/jvr Ann'ihalt'tn non din Intuit y vin/ttt nJ profpit'ienda cavfn.i.iyHe pram!* 
peri trnn: ncc min in in fecundh a^verfa ) y.v.J m in tnL'ojii } fcauida it.inirv:, 
j r i n , 
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and who had thereby juftly acquired the reputation of being 
the greateft general of the age, he fliould be able to com¬ 
plete all his defigns. He now thought of nothing but 
vi&ories and conqucfts: Accordingly, war was refoivcd, 
and all that year and the following were employed in mak¬ 
ing the neceffary preparations. Neverthclefs, during that 
time, embattles were fent on both Tides, upon pretext of an 
accommodation; but, in reality, to gain time, and fee what 
the enemy were doing. 

T With regard to Greece, all the ftat.es, except the jEto- 
lians, whofe fecret difeontent I obferved before, enjoyed the 
fweets of liberty and peace, and in that condition admired 
no iefs the temperance, jufticc, and moderation of the 
Roman viftor, than they had before admired his courage and 
intrepidity in the field. Such was the ftate of things, when 
Quintius received a decree from Rome, by which he was 
permitted to declare war againft Nabis. Upon this, he 
convenes the confederates at Corinth, and after acquaint¬ 
ing them with the caufe of their meeting. “ You perceive,’* 
44 fays he, u that the fubjeft of the prefent deliberation folely 
•* regards you. Our bufinefs is to determine, whether 
16 Argos, an ancient and moll illuftrious city, fituated in'the 
“ midftof Greece, fhall enjoy its liberty in common with the 
44 reft of the cities; or, whether it fhall continue fubjeft 
14 to the tyrant of Sparta, who has feifed it. Tin’s affair 
“ concerns the Romans only, as the flavery of a fingle city 
44 would bereave them of the glory of having entirely deli- 
44 vered Greece. Confider therefore what is to be done, and 


44 your refolutions fhall determine my conduft.” 

The aflcmbly were not divided in their opinion, except 
the iEtolians, who could not forbear ftiowing their refent- 
ment againft the Romans, which they carried fo high, as 
to charge them with breach of faith in keeping poffcflion 
of Chalcis and Dcmetrias, at a time that they boafted their 
having entirely rellored the liberty of Greece. They 
inveighed no lefs againft the reft of their allies, who defired 
to be feeured from the rapine of the /Etolians, who (ac¬ 
cording to them) were Greeks only in name, but its real 


enemies in their hearts. 


The difpute growing warm, Quiu- 
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tius obliged them to debate only on the fubjeft before them ; 
upon which it was unanimoufly refolved, that war fhould be 
declared againft Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, in cafe he fhould 
refufe to reftore Argos to its former liberty ; and every one 
promifed to fend a fpeedy fuccour; which was faithfully 
performed. Arifthenes, general of the Aclueans, joined 
Quintius near Cleone, with ten thoufand foot atid a tliou- 
fand horfe. 

Philip fent fifteen hundred men, as his quota, and the 
Theffalians four hundred horfe. Quintius’s brother arrived 
alfo with a fleet of forty gallies, to which the Rhodians and 
king Eumenes joined theirs. A great number of Lacedae¬ 
monian exiles came to the Roman camp, in hopes of having 
an opportunity of returning to their native country. They 
had Agefipolis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta 
juftly belonged. When but an infant, he had been expelled 
by Lycurgus, the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The allies defigned at firft to befiege Argos, but Quintius 
thought it more advifeable to march dire&ly againft the tyrant. 
He had greatly ftrengthened the fortifications of Sparta; and 
had fent for a thoufand chofen foldiers from Crete, whom 
he joined to the other thoufand he had already among his 
forces* He had three thoufand other foreign troops in his 
fervice; and, befides thefe, ten thoufand natives of the 
country, exclufively of the Helots. 

At the fame time he alfo concerted meafures to fecure 
himfelf from doineflic troubles. Having caufed the people 
to come unarmed to the affembly, and polling armed foldiers 
round them; after fome little preamble, lie declared, that as 


the prefent junfture of affairs obliged him to take fome pre¬ 
cautions for his own fafety, he therefore was determined to 
imprifon a certain number of citizens, whom he had juft 
caufe to fufpeft; and that the inftant the enemy fhould he 
repulfed (whom, he faid, lie had no reafon to fear, provided 
things were quiet at home) he would releale thofe prifoners. 
He then named about eighty youths of the principal families; 
and throwing them into a flrong prilon, ordered all their 
throats to be cut the night following. He alfo put to death 
in the villages a great number of the Helots, who were 
fufpefted of a defign to defert to the enemy. Having by this 
barbarity ipread univerfal terror, lie prepared for a vigorous 
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defence; firmly refolved not to quit the city during the 
ferment it was in, nor hazard a battle againft troops much 
fuperior in number to his own. 

Ouintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which runs 
almoft under the walls of the city, whilft he was forming 
his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops againft him. As 
the Romans did not expefl flich a fally, becaufe they had not 
been oppofed at all upon their march, they were at firft put 
into fome diforder, but foon recovering themfelves, they re- 
pulfed the enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintius leading his troops, in order of battle, near the river 
on the other fide of the city; when the rear-guard had pa(fed, 
Nabis caufed his foreign troops to attack it. The Romans 
inftantly faced about, and the charge was very rude on both 
fides; but at laft, the foreigners were broke and put to flight. 
Great numbers of them were killed ; for the Achaeans, who 
were well acquainted with the country, purfued them every 
where, and gave them no quarter. Quintius encamped near 
Amyclae ; and after ravaging all the beautiful plains that lay 
round the city, he removed his camp towards the Eurotas; and 
from thence ruined the vallies, at the foot of mount Taygetus, 
and the lands lying near the fea. 

At the fame time, the proconlul’s brother, who commanded 
the Roman fleet, laid fiegc to Gythium, at that time a ftrong 
and very important city. The fleets of Eumenes and the 
Rhodians came up very feafonably; for the befieged defended 
themfelves with great courage : However, after making a 
long and vigorous refiftance, they furrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city ; and 
therefore fent a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 
which was granted. Befides feveral other arguments in his 
own favour, on which Nabis laid great ftrefs, he infilled 
ftrongly on the late alliance which the Romans, and Quintius 
himfelf had concluded with him in the war againft Philip: 
an alliance, on which he ought to rely the more, as the 
Romans proiefled themfelves faithful and religious obfervers 
of treaties, which they boaflcd their having never violated. 
That nothing had been changed on his part, fince the treaty: 
That lie was then what he had always been ; and had never 
given the Romans any new occafion for complaints or re- 
pioachcs, Thefe arguments were very juft; and, to fay the 
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truth, Quintius had no folid reafons to oppofe to them. 
Accordingly, in his anfwer he only expatiated in random 
complaints, and reproached him with his avarice, cruelty, and 
tyranny: but, was he lefs covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, 
at the time of the treaty? Nothing was concluded in this firft 
interview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Argos, 
fince the Romans required it; as alfo, to give them up their 
prifoners and deferters. He defired Quintius, in cafe he 
had any other demands, to put them into writing, in order 
that he might deliberate upon them with his friends; to 
which Quintius confented. The Roman general alfo held 
a council with his allies. Moil of them were of opinion, 
that they Ihould continue the war againft Nabis, which could 
only terminate glorioufly, either by extirpating the tyrant, 
or at leaft his tyranny; for that otherwife, nobody could be 
allured that the liberty of Greece was reftored. That if the 
Romans made any kind of treaty with Nabis, that would be 
acknowledging him in a folemn manner, and giving a fanc- 
tion to his ufurpation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, 
becaufe he was afraid that the Spartans would fuftain a long 
fiege, during which the war with Antiochus might break out 
on a fudden, and he not be in a condition to aft with his 
forces againft him. Thefe were his pretended motives for 
defiling an accommodation; but the true reafon was, his 
being apprehenfive that a new conful would be appointed to 
fucceed him in Greece, and by that means deprive him of 
the glory of having terminated this war; a motive which 
commonly influenced the refolutions of the Roman generals, 
more than the good of the public. 

Finding that none of his reafons could make the lead im- 
prelfion on the allies, he put on the appearance of giving 
into their opinion, and by that artifice brought them all over 
to his own. 44 Let us befiege Sparta/* fays he, “ fuicc you 
“ think it proper, and exert ourfelvcs to the utmoft for the 
44 fuccefs of our enterprise. As you are fallible that ficgcs 
41 often fpin out to a greater length than is generally defired, 
“ let us rcfolvc to take up our winter quarters here, fince it 
44 mull be fo : This is a refolution worthy of your courage. 

44 I have a fufficient number of troops for carrying on this 
“ fiege; but the more numerous they arc, the greater fupply 
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“ of provifions and convoys will be neceflary. The winter 
44 that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a naked, 
44 ruined country, from which we can have no forage. You 
44 fee the great extent of this city, and confequently the great 
44 number of catapultae, battering-rams, and other machines 
46 of all kinds that will be wanting. Write each of you to 
44 your cities, in order that they may furnifh you fpeedily, 
44 in an abundant manner, with all things neceflary for us, 
44 We are obliged in honour to carry on this liege vigoroufly: 
44 and it would be lhameful for us, after having begun it, 
44 to be reduced to abandon our enterprife.” Every one then 
making his own reflexions, perceived a great many difficul¬ 
ties he had not forefeen; and was fully fenfible that the pro- 
pofal they were to make to their cities would meet with a 
very ill reception, as particulars in confequence would be 
obliged to contribute, out of their own purfes, to the expenfe 
of the war. Changing therefore immediately their refolu- 
tions, they gave the Roman general full liberty to aft as he 
Ihould think proper, for the good of his republic, and the 
interefts of the allies. 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his council but 
the principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert with 
them, on the conditions of peace to be offered the tyrant. 
The chief were: That, within ten days, Nabis fhould eva¬ 
cuate Argos, and all the reft of the cities of Argolis, garri- 
foned by his troops: That he Ihould reftore to the maritime 
cities all the gallics he had taken from them; and that he 
himfelf Ihould keep only two feluccas, with fixteen oars each: 
That he fhould furrendcr up to the cities in alliance with 
the Romans, all their prifoners, deferters, and flaves : That 
lie Ihould alfo reftore to the Lacedaemonian exiles, fuch of 
their wives and children as were willing to follow them, 
but however without forcing them to do fo: That he Ihould 
give five hoftages, to be chofen by the Roman general, of 
which his fon fliould be one: That he fhould pay down an 
* hundred talents of filver, and afterwards fifty talents, an¬ 
nually, during eight years. A truce was granted for fix 
months, that all parties might have time to fend ambafl'adors 
to Rome, in order that the treaty might be ratified there. 


* An hunted thou fund crowns. 
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The tyrant was not fatisfied with any of thefe articles; 
but he was furprifed, and thought himfelf happy, that no 
mention had been made of recalling the exiles. When the 
particulars of this treaty were known in the city, it raifed 
a general fedition, from the neceflity to which he reduced 
private perfons, of reftoring many things they were not willing 
to be deprived of. Thus, no further mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now refolved to carry on the liege with 
great vigour, and began by examining very attentively the 
lituation and condition of the city. Sparta had been a long 
time without walls; difdaining every other kind of fortifica¬ 
tion but the bravery of its citizens. Walls had been built 
in Sparta, only fince the tyrants governed it; and that but 
in places which lay open, and were eafy of accefs: All the 
other parts were defended only by their natural fituation, and 
by bodies of troops polled in them. As Quintius’s army 
was very numerous (confifting of about fifty thoufand men, 
becaufe he had fent for all the land, as well as naval forces) 
he refolved to make it extend quite round the city, and to 
attack it on all fides, in order to flrike the inhabitants with 
terror and render them incapable of knowing on which fide 
to turn themfelves. Accordingly, the city being attacked on 
all fides at the fame inftant, and the danger being every 
where equal, the tyrant did not know how to aft, either in 
giving orders, or in fending fuccours, which quite di ft rafted 
him. 

The Lacedaemonians fuftained the attacks of the befiegers, 
as long as they fought in defiles, and narrow places. Their 
darts and javelins did little execution, becaufe, prefling on 
one another, they could not Hand firm on their feet, and 
had not their arms at liberty to difeharge them with ftrength. 
The Romans, drawing near the city, found themfelves on a 
fudden overwhelmed with Hones and tiles, thrown at them 
from the houfe-tops. However, laying their fhiclds over 
their heads, they carne forward in the form of the tejudo , 
or tortoife, by which they were entirely covered from the 
darts and tiles: The Romans advanced into the broader 
lireets, when the Lacedaemonians, being no longer able to 
fuftain their efforts, nor make head againll them, fled to the 
molt craggy and rugged eminences. Nabis* imagining the 
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city was taken, was greatly perplexed how to make his efcape. 
But one of his chief commanders faved the city, by fetting 
fire to fuch edifices as were near the wall. The houfes were 
foon in flames : the fire fpread on all Tides ; and the fmoke 
alone was capable of flopping the enemy. Such as were 
without the city, and attacked the wall, were forced to 
move at a diflance from it; and thole who were got into the 
city, fearing that the fpreading of the flames would cut oft' 
their communication, retired to their troops. Quintius then 
caufed a retreat to be founded ; and after having almoll taken 
the city, was obliged to march his troops back into the 
camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the terror 
with which he had filled the inhabitants, fometimes by 
making new attacks, and at other times, by flopping up dif¬ 
ferent places with works ; in order that the befieged might 
have no opportunity to efcape, but be loft to all hopes. 
Nabis, feeing things defperate, deputed Pythagoras to Quin¬ 
tius, to treat of an accommodation. The Roman general re- 
fufed at firfl to hear him, and commanded him to leave the 
camp. But the petitioner, throwing himfelf at his feet, after 
many intreaties, at laft obtained a truce upon the fame con¬ 
ditions as had been preferibed before. Accordingly the 
money was paid, and the hoftages delivered to Quintius. 

Whilft thefe things were doing, the Argives, who, from 
the repeated advices they had, imagined that Lacedasmonia 
was taken, reflored themfelves to liberty, by driving out their 
garrifon. Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and taking 
leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother (who re¬ 
turned to their refpeftivc fleets) repaired to Argos, whofe in¬ 
habitants he found in incredible tranfports of joy. The 
Ncmacan games, which could not be celebrated at the ufual 
time, bccaufe ot the war, had been put off till the arrival ol 
the Roman general and his army. He performed all the 
honours of it, and dillributcd the prizes in it, or rather, he 
himfelf was the fliow. The Argives, cfpecially, could not 


take off their eyes from a man, who had undertaken that war 
merely in their defenfc, had freed them from a cruel and 
ignominious flavery, and reflored them to their ancient liberty. 
The Aclucans were greatly pleafed to fee the city of Argos 


again in alliance with them, and reftored to all their privi 
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leges: but Sparta being ftill enflaved, and a tyrant fuffered in 
the midft of Greece, allayed their joy, and rendered it lels 
per left. 

With regard to the ^Etolians, it may be affirmed, that the 
peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. From that fliame- 
ful and inglorious treaty (for fotliey called it) they exclaimed 
in all places againft the Romans. They obferved, that in 
the war againft Philip, the Romans had not laid down their 
arms, till after they had forced that prince to evacuate all 
the cities of Greece. That here, on the contrary, the ufurper 
was maintained in the peaceable pofTeffion of Sparta ; w hi lit: 
that the lawful king (meaning Agefipolis) who had ferved 
under the proconful, and fo many illuftrious citizens of 
Sparta, were condemned to pafs the remainder of their days 
in banifhment. In a word, that the Romans had made 
themfelves the tyrant’s guards and proteftors. The Aitolians, 
in thefe complaints, confined their views folely to the ad¬ 
vantages of liberty: but in great affairs, men fhould have an 
eye to all things, fhould content themfelves with what they 
can execute with fuccefs, and not attempt a thou fan d fc hemes 
at once. Such were the motives of Quintius, as he himfelf 
will fhow hereafter. 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from whence he 
had fet out to carry on the war with Sparta. He fpent the 
whole winter in adminiftering juftice to the people, in re¬ 
conciling cities and private families, in regulating the govern¬ 
ment, and eftablifhing order in all places; things which, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, are the real fruits of peace, the mofl glorious 
employment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a war’s 
being undertaken on juft and rcafonable motives. The arn- 
baffadors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, demanded and 
obtained the ratification of the treaty. 

In the beginning of the fpring, Quintius went to Corimh, a. m. 
where he had convened a general affembly of the deputies An ^j° ( 
pf all the cities. There he reprefented to them, the joy and 194. 
ardour with which the Romans had complied with the in¬ 
treaties of the Greeks when they implored their fuccour; and 
bad made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither fide 
Would haveoccafion to repent. He gave an account, in few 
words, of the aftions and enterprifes of the Roman generals 

his predccefTors; and mentioned his own with a modefty of 
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expreflion that heightened their merit. He was heard with 
univerfal applaufe, except when he began to fpeak of Nabis; 
on which occafion, the affcmbly, by a modeft murmur, dif- 
covered their grief and furprife, that the deliverer of Greece 
Ihould have left, in fo renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, 
not only infupportable to his own country, but formidable to 
all the reft of the cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the difpofition of 
people’s minds with regard to him, thought proper to give 
an account of his conduft in a few words. He confeffed, 
that no accommodation ought to have been made with the 
tyrant, could this have been done without hazarding the 
entire deflru&ion of Sparta. But, as there was reafon to 
fear, that this confiderable city would be involved in the 
fame ruin with Nabis, he therefore had thought it more 
prudent to let the tyrant live, weak and abandoned as he 
was, than perhaps to run the hazard, Ihould they employ 
too violent remedies, of deftroying the city, and that by the 
very endeavours employed to deliver it. 

He added to what he had faid oi paft tranfaftions, that he 
was preparing to fet out for Italy, and to fend the whole 
army thither. That before ten days ihould be at an end, 
they fhould hear that the garrifons of Demetrias and Chalcis 
were evacuated, and that he would furrender to the Achaeans 
the citadel of Corinth. That this would iliow, whether the 
Romans or yEtolians were moil worthy of belief: whether 
the latter had the lead foundation for the report they fpread 
univerfally, that nothing could be of more dangerous con- 
fequence to a people, than to trail the Romans with their 
liberties; and that they only ihifted the yoke, in accepting 
that republic lor their mailer inftead of the Macedonians. 
He concluded with faying, that it was well known the 
iEtolians were not over prudent and difcrect either in their 
words or aftions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge 
of their friends, not from words but a£lions; to be cautious 
whom they trufted, and againft whom it was proper for 
them to guard. He exhorted them to ufe their liberty with 
moderation; that with this wife precaution, it was of the 
higheft advantage to particular perfons as well as to cities; 
but that without moderation, it became a burthen to others, 
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and even pernicious to thofe who abufed it. That the chief 
men in cities, the different orders that compofe them, and 
the citizens themfelves in general, fhould endeavour to pre- 
ferve a perfeft harmony: That fo long as they fhould be 
united, neither kings nor tyrants would be able to diftrefs 
them; that difcord and fedition opened a door to dangers 
and evils of every kind, becaufe the party which finds 
itfelf weakefl within, feeks for fupport without; and choofes 
rather to call in a foreign power to its,aid, than fubmit 
to its fellow-citizens. He concluded his fpeech with con¬ 
juring them, in the mildeft and moll gentle terms, to pre- 
ferve and maintain, by their prudent conduft, the liberty 
which they owed to foreign arms: and to make the Romans 
fenfible, that in reftoring them to their freedom, they had 
not afforded their proteftion and beneficence to perfons 
unworthy of it. 

This counfel was received as from a father to his children. 
Whilft he fpoke in this manner, the whole affembly wept 
for joy, and Quintius himfelf could not refrain from tears. 
A gentle murmur expreffed the fentiments of all that were 
prefent. They gazed upon one another with admiration; 
and every one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with grati¬ 
tude and refpeft, the words of the Roman general, as fo 
many oracles, and preferve the rememberanceof them in their 
hearts for ever. 

After this, Quintius caufing filence to be made, defired 
that they would inquire ftrifilly after fuch Roman citizens 
as were in flavery in Greece, and fend them to him in 
Theffaiy in two months; adding, that it would ill become 
them to leave thofe in captivity to whom they were indebted 
for their freedom. All the people replied with the higheft 
applaufes, and thanked Quintius in particular, for hinting 
to them fo juft and indifpenfable a duty. The number of 
thefe Haves was very confidcrable. They were taken by 
Hannibal in the Punic war; but the Romans refufing to 
redeem them, they had been fold. It coll only the Achseans 
an hundred talents, that is, an hundred thoufand crowns, 
to reimburfe the mailers the price they had paid for the 
flaves, at the rate of about * twelve pounds ten (hillings 

Vol. VIII. B b 

* Five hundred dcnnriu 
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an head; confequently the number here amounted to twelve 
hundred. The reader may form a judgment, in proportion, 
of all the reft of Greece* Before the aflembly broke up, 
the garrifon was feen marching down from the citadel, and 
afterwards out of the city. Quintius followed it foon after, 
and withdrew in the midft of the acclamations of the 
people, who called him their faviour and deliverer, and 
implored heaven to bellow all poffible bleffings upon him- 

He withdrew.in the fame manner the garrifons from 
Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in thofe cities 
with the like acclamations. From thence he went into Thef- 
faly, where he found all things in the utmoft diforder and 
confufion. 

At laft he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival at Rome 
entered it in triumph. The ceremony lafted three days, 
during which he exhibited to the people (amidft the other 
pomp) the precious fpoils he had taken in the wars againlt 
Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, fon of the former, and 
Armenes, of the latter, were among the hoftages, and graced 
the vi&or’s triumph. But the nobleft ornament of it was 
the Roman citizens, delivered from flavery, who followed 
the vi&or’s car, with their heads fhaved, as a mark of the 
liberty to which they had been reftored. 


Sect. V. Universal preparations for the war between Ando • 
chus and the Romans . Mutual embaffies and interviews on 
both fides , which come to nothing. The Romans fend troops 
againfl Nabis , who had inf ringed the treaty . Philopccmen 
gains another vittory over him. The JEtolians implore the 
afijlance of Antiochus. Nabis is killed. Antiochus goes 
at lajl to Greece. 


A. M. 
38m 
Ant. J. C, 

193. 


* A NTIOCHUS and the Romans were preparing for 

war. Ambafladors were arrived at Rome, in the 
name of all the Greeks, from a great part of Afia Minor, 
and from feveral kings. They were favourably received by 
the fenatc ; but as the affairs of king Antiochus required 
a long examination, it was referred to Quintius and the 
commiflioners who were returned from Afia. The debates 
were carried on with great warmth on both fides. The 


• Liy. 1. xxxlv. n. S7~6«, 
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ambafTadors of the king were furprifed, as their fovereign 
had fent them merely to conclude an alliance and friend- 
fhip with the Romans, that the latter fhould pretend to 
prefcribe laws to him as to a conquered monarch; and 
nominate thofe cities which he might keep, and fuch as he 
was to abandon. Ouintius, in concert with his colleagues, 
after a great many fpecches and replies, declared to the 
king’s ambafTadors, that the Romans perfifted in the refolu- 
tion they had taken to deliver the Grecian cities of Alia, as 
they had done thofe of Europe; and fhould fee whether 
Antiochus would approve of that condition. They anfwered, 
that they could not enter into any engagement that tended 
to lefTen the dominions of their fovereign. On the morrow, 
all the reft of the ambafTadors were again introduced into 
the fenate. Ouintius reported what had been fpoken and 
tranfatted in the conference; and entreated each of them 
in particular, to inform their refpe&ive cities, that the 
Romans were determined to defend their liberties againft 
Antiochus, with the fame ardour and courage as they had 
done againft Philip. Antiochus’s ambafTadors conjured the 
fenate, not to form any rafh refolution in an affair of fo 
much importance; to allow the king time to refleft on 
matters; and to weigh and confider things maturely on 
their fide, before they paffed a decree, in which the 
public tranquillity would be involved. They did not yet 
come to a decifion, but deputed to the king Sulpitius, Vil- 
lius, and iElius, the fame ambafTadors who had already 
conferred with him at Lyfimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, but ambaffadors from Carthage 
arrived at Rome, and acquainted the fenate, that Antiochus, 
at the inftigation of Hannibal, was certainly preparing to 
carry on the war againft the Romans. I have obferved 
before, that Hannibal had fled for refuge to this prince, and 
was arrived at his court at the very inftant the king was 
deliberating whether he fhould embark in this war. The 
prefence and counfcls of fuch a general, contributed very 
much to determine him to it. His opinion at that time 
(and he always per(ifled in it) was that he ought to carry 
his arms into Italy. That by this means the enemy’s country 
would furnifh them with troops and provifions; that other* 
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wife, no prince nor people could be fuperior to the 
Romans, and that Italy could never be conquered but in 
Italy. He demanded but an hundred gal lies, ten thoufand 
foot, and a thoufand horfe. He declared, that with this 
fleet he would firfl go into Africa, where he was per. 
fuaded the Carthaginians would join him; but that, fhould 
he not fucceed in the latter, he would fail dire&ly for 
Italy, and there find effectual means to diflrefs the Romans; 
that it was necefiary that the king fhould go over into 
Europe with the reft of his forces, and halt in fome part 
of Greece, and not go immediately into Italy, though he 
fhould always feem upon the point of doing it. 

The king approving this projeft at firft, Hannibal fent a 
Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to found 
the citizens; for he did not care to venture letters, left 
they fhould be intercepted; not to mention that bufinefs is 
tranfafted much better by word of mouth than by writing. 
But the Tyrian was difcovered, and efcaped with great 
difficulty. The Carthaginian fenate fent immediate advice 
of this to the Romans, who apprehended being engaged at 
the fame time in a war with Antiochus and the Carthaginians. 

1 No people, at this time, hated the Romans more than 
the jEtolians. Thoas, their general, was for ever incenfing 
them; reprefenting, in the mofl aggravating terms, the 
contempt the Romans had for them from their laft viftory, 
though chiefly owing to them. His remonftrance had the 
intended effeft; and Damocritus was fent ambaflador to 
Nabis, Nicander to Philip, and Dicsearchus, Thoas’s brother, 
to Antiochus, charged with particular inftru&ions in regard 
to each of thofe princes. 

The firft reprefented to the tyrant of Sparta, that the 
Romans had entirely enervated his power, by difpofleffing 
him of his maritime towns, as they furnilhed him with 
gallies, foldiers, and failors: That, confined within his own 


walls, he had the mortification to fee the Achaeans reign 
over Peloponnefus: that he would never have fo favourable 
an opportunity for recovering his ancient power, as that 
which then prefented itfelf: that the Romans had no array 
in Greece; that he might eafily feife upon Gytluura, which 
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was fituated very commodioufly for him: and that the 
Romans would not think it worth while to fend their legions 
again into Greece, to take a city of fo little confequence. 

Nicander employed ftill ftronger motives to roufe Philip, 
who had been thrown down from a much fuperior height of 
greatnefs, and deprived of abundantly more than the tyrant. 

Befides which, he enlarged on the ancient glory of the kings 
of Macedonia, and in what manner the whole world had 
been fubdued by their arms: that the propofal he made him 
would not expofe him to any danger: that he did not defire 
him to declare war, till Antiochus fhould have pafied in¬ 
to Greece with his army; and that if he (Philip) unaffifted 
by Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, fuflained fo 
long a war againft the Romans and the ALtolians united, 
how would it be poffible for the Romans to refill him, 
when he fhould have concluded an alliance with Antiochus 
and the ALtoiians ? He did not forget to mention Hannibal, 
the fworn enemy to the Romans, of whofe generals more 
had been defeated by him, than were living at that time. 

Dicaearchus employed other arguments with Antiochus. 

He obferved particularly, that in the war againft Philip, 
the Romans had taken the fpoils, but that the whole honour 
of the viftory had been due to the ALtolians; That they 
alone had opened them an entrance into Greece, and had 
enabled them to overcome the enemy, by aiding them with 
their troops. He gave a long detail of the number of horfe 
and foot with which they would furnifh him; and the ftrong 
towns and fea-ports pofTefled by them. He did not fcruple 
to affirm, though without foundation, that Philip and Nabis 
were determined to unite with him againft the Romans. 

Thefe are the fteps the AStolians took, to raife up enemies 
againft Rome on every fide. However, the two kings did 
not comply with them at that time; and did not take their 
refolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he fent immediately to all the 
maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them to a 
rebellion. He bribed many of the principal citizens, and 
difpatched thofe who were inflexibly determined to adhere 
to the party of the Romans. Quintius, at his leaving 
Greece, had ordered the Achaeans to be very vigilant in 
defending the maritime cities. They immediately fent 
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deputies to the tyrant to put him in mind of the treaty 
he had concluded with the Romans; and to exhort him 
not to infringe a peace he had folicited fo much. At the 
fame time they fent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant 
had already befieged ; and ambaffadors to Rome, to inform 
the fenate and people of what was doing. 

u Antiochus did not yet declare himfelf openly, but 
took fecret meafures for promoting the great defign he 
meditated. He thought it advifeable to ftrengthen himfelf 
by good alliances with his neighbours. In this view, he 
went to Raphia, a frontier city of Palcftine towards Egypt. 
He there gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes; and refigned to that prince, as her dowry, the 
provinces of Ccelofyria and Paleftine, but upon condition as 
had been before flipulated, that he Ihould retain but half 
the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter, 
Antiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia. He would have been very glad to have 
bellowed the third on Eumenes king of Pergamus; but that 
prince refufed her, contrary to the advice of his three 
brothers, who believed that an alliance with fo great a 
monarch would be a great fupport to their houfe. How¬ 
ever, Eumenes foon convinced them, by the reafons he 
gave, that he had examined that affair more deliberately than 
they. He reprefented, that fhould he marry Antiochus's 
daughter, he would be under a neceffity of efpoufing bis 
intcrcjl againft the Romans, with whom he plainly faw this 
monarch would foon be at variance: that, fhould the 
Romans get the better (as it was highly probable they 
would) he Ihould be involved in the fame ruin with the 
vanquilhed king, which would infallibly prove his dcflruc- 
tion : that, on the other fide, Ihould Antiochus have the 
advantage in this war, the only benefit that he (Eumenes) 
could reap by it, would be, that having the honour to be 
his foil-in-law, he Ihould be one ot lthe firII to become his 
(lave. For they might be allured, that Ihould Antiochus 
get the better of the Romans in tins war, he would fubjcfl 

i 

» Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 167, lav. I. xxxy. n. 13^20, Appian in Syriac. 

]>. JoJ'cph. Anliq. i, xii. c, 3. 
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all Alia, and oblige all princes to do him homage: that 
they Ihould have much better terms from the Romans; 
and therefore he was refolved to continue attached to their 
interefts. The event fhowed that Eumenes was not miftaken. 

After thefe marriages, Antiochus went with great dili¬ 
gence into Afia Minor, and arrived at Ephefus in the depth 
of winter. He let out from thence again in the beginning 
of the fpring to punilh the Pifidians, who were inclined to 
revolt; after having fent his fon into Syria, for the fecurity 
of the provinces in the Eaft. 

I have faid above, that the Romans had deputed Sulpi- 
tius, iElius, and Villius, on an embafly to Antiochus. They 
had been ordered to go firft to the court of Eumenes, 
and accordingly they went to Pergamus, the capital of his 
kingdom. That prince told them, that he defired nothing 
fo much as a war with Antiochus. In times of peace, the 
having fo powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him 
very juft alarm. In cafe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the fame fate as Philip, and 
thereby either be entirely ruined; or, fhould the Romans 
grant him a peace, Eumenes allured himfelf that part of his 
fpoils and fortreffes would be given him, which would 
enable him to defend himfelf, without any foreign aid, 
againft his attacks: that, after all, fhould things take a 
different turn, he had rather run the worft hazard, in 
concert with the Romans, than be expofed, by breaking 
with them, to fubmit either voluntarily, or through force, 
to Antiochus. 

Sulpitius being left fick in Pergamus, Villius, who received 
advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of Pifidia, 
went to Ephefus, where lie found Hannibal. He had 
feveral conferences with him, in which he endeavoured, 
but in vain, to perfuade him, that he had no reafon to be 
under any apprehcnfions from the Romans. He had better 
fuccefs in the defign he propolcd in that conduft, which was 
by treating Hannibal with great courtefy; and making him 
frequent vilits, to render him fufpefted to the king; which 
accordingly happened, as we lhall loon fee. 

Livy, on the authority of fome hiftorians, relates that 
Scipio was on this embafly, and that it was at this time that 
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Hannibal made him the celebrated anfwer I have related* 
elfewhere, when fpeaking of the moft illuftrious generals, 
he gave the firft place to Alexander, the fecond to Pyrrhus, 
and the third to himfelf. Some authors look upon this 
embafiy of Scipio as improbable, and the anfwer of Hannibal 
to be more fo. 

Villius went from Ephefus to Apamea, whither Antiochus 
repaired, after having ended the war againft the Pifidians. 
In their interview, they fpoke on much the fame topics, as 
thofe on which the king’s ambaffadors had debated with 
Quintius in Rome. Their conferences broke off, on that 
prince’s receiving advice of the death of Antiochus his 
cldeft fon. He returned to Ephefus to lament his lofs. 
But notwithftanding thefe fine appearances of affii&ion, it 
was generally believed that his fhow of grief was merely 
political; and that he himfelf had facrificed him to his 
ambition. He was a young prince of the greateft hopes, 
and had already given fuch fhining proofs of wifdom, good- 
nefs, and other royal virtues, that he was the darling of all 
who knew him. It was pretended that the old king, grow¬ 
ing jealous of him, had fent him from Ephefus into Syria, 
under the pretext of having an eye to the fecurity of the 
provinces of the Eaft; and that he had caufed fome eunuchs 
to poifon him there, to rid himfelf of his fears. A king 
and at the fame time a father, ought not to be fufpefted of fo 
horrid a crime, without the ftrongeft and moft evident proofs. 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and forrow was returned to Pergamus, where he 
found Sulpitius perfeSUy recovered. The king fent for them 
foon after. They had a conference with his minifter, which 
ended in complaints on both fides; after which they returned 
to Rome, without having concluded any thing. 

Theinftant they were gone, Antiochus held a great council 
on the prefent affairs ; in which every one exclaimed againft 
the Romans, knowing that to be the bc.ft method of making 
their court to the king. They aggravated the haughtinefs 
of their demands, and laid it was ftrange, that they fhould 
attempt to preferibe laws to the greateft monarch of Aha* 


* Vol. I. HiAory of the Carthaginians. 
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as if they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alexander 
of Acarnania, who had a great afcendant over the king, as if 
the matter in deliberation were, not whether they fhould 
make war, but how, and in what manner they fhould carry 
it on; allured the king, that he would be infallibly vi&o- 
rious, in cafe he fhould crofs into Europe, and fettle in forne 
part of Greece: that the ALtolians, who were in the centre 
of it, would be the firft to declare againft the Romans, that 
at the two extremities of this country, Nabis, on one fide, 
to recover what he had loft, would raife all Peloponnefus 
againft them; and that on the other Philip, who was ftill 
more difgufted, would not fail, at the firft fignal of war, to 
take up arms alfo: that they had no time to lofe; and that the 
decifive point was, to feife upon the mofl advantageous ports, 
and to make fure of allies. He added that Hannibal ought to 
be fent immediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ the 
Romans. 

Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had rendered 
fufpefted to the king, was not fummoned to this council. 
He had perceived on feveral other occafions, that the king ’4 
friendfhip for him was very much cooled, and that he no 
longer repofed the fame confidence in him. However, he 
had a private conference with him, in which he unbofomed 
himfelf without the leaft difguife. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had fworn on the altars to be the eternal 
enemy of the Romans. “ It is this oath,” fays he, “ it is 
this hatred, that prompted me to 44 keep the fword drawn 
44 during thirty-fix years; it was the fame animofity that 
occafioned my being banifhed from my country in a time 
of peace, and forced me to fcck an afyium in your domi¬ 
nions. If you defeat my hopes, guided by the fame hatred, 

“ which can never expire but with my life, I will fly to 
every part of the world where there are foldiers and arms, 
to raife up enemies againft the Romans. I hate them, and 
am hated by them. As long as you fhall refolve to make 
war againft them, you may confidcr Hannibal as the firft 
of your friends: But if there arc any motives which in¬ 
cline you to peace, take counfcl of others, not of me.” 
Antiochus, ftruck with thefe words, feemed to reftore him 
his confidence and rriendlhip. 

The Ambafl’adors being returned to Rome, it appeared 
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evidently from their report, that a war with Antiochus was 
inevitable; but they did not think it yet time to proclaim it 
againft him. They did not a6l fo cautioufly with regard to 
Nabis, who had been the firft to violate the treaty, and was 
then aflually befieging Gythium, and laying wafte the terri¬ 
tories of the Achaeans. Acilius, the prastor, was fent with a 
fleet into Greece, to protefl; the allies. 

A, M. x Philopcemen was general of the Achseans that year. 

An? 81 / c was not ^ n ^ er ^ or t0 an y captain with refpeft to land fer- 

191. vice, but had no flcill in naval aflFairs. Notwithftanding 

this, he took upon himfelf the command of the Achaean 
fleet,* and imagined that he (liould be as fuccefsful by fea as 
he had been by land: but he learned, to his coft, not to 
depend fo much upon his own judgment, and found how 
greatly ufeful experience is on all occafions; for Nabis, who 
had fitted out fome veflels with expedition, defeated Philo- 
poemen, and he narrowly efcaped being taken prifoner, This 
difafter however did not difcourage him, but only made him 
more prudent and circuinfpeft for the future. Such is the 
ufe judicious men ought to make of their errors, which, by 
that means, are frequently more advantageous to them than 
the greateft fuccefles. Nabis triumphed now, but Philo¬ 
pcemen refolved, if poflible, to make his joy of Ihort duration. 
Accordingly, a few days after, having furprifed him when 
he leafl expefted him, he fet fire to his camp, and made a 
great daughter of his troops. In the mean time Gythium 
furrendered, which very much augmented the pride and 
haughtinefs of the tyrant. 

Philopaemen faw plainly that it was ncceflary to come to 
a battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general equalled 
him in drawing up an army, in making choice of the polls, 
in taking all advantages, and improving all the errors of an 
enemy. On this occafion, fired by jealoufy, and animated 


% Liv. 1 . xxxv. n. —30. Hut. in Philop. p. 363, 364. 

* The great prince of Conde thought ami fpokc much more wifely. In a 
converfation upon a fea-fight, the prince laid, he Ihould be very glad to fee one, 
purely for his own in ft ruction. A fea-officer, who was pa* font, replied, 
44 Sir, were your highnefs in a lea-light, there is no admiral but would be 
proud of obeying your orders.” 44 My orders!” interrupted the prince, 44 I 
fhould not prcfunic even to give my advice; but ihould ftatul quietly on the 
deck, and obferve all the motions and operations of the battle, for my uwtt 
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with revenge againft Nabis, he employed all his ability in the 
art of war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. In 
the firfl attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which formed 
his great eft ftrength, broke the Achaeans, threw them into 
di(order, and forced them to give way. It was by Philo- 
poemen’s order that they fled, to draw the enemy into am- 
bufcades he had laid for them. Accordingly they fell into 
them; and whilft they were fhouting as viftorious, thofe who 
fled faced about; and the Achaeans charged them on a fudden 
from their ambufcades, and made a great (laughter. As the 
country was full of thickets, and very difficult for the cavalry 
to aft in, from the rivulets and morafles with which it 
abounded, the general would not fuffer his troops to abandon 
themfelves to their ardour, in purfuing the enemy; but cauf- 
ing a retreat to be founded, he encamped on that very fpot, 
though long before it was dark. As he was fully perfuaded, 
that as foon as it fhould be night, the enemy would return 
from their flight, and retire towards the city in fmall parties, 
he polled ambufcades on all the pafles round, on the rivulets 
and hills, who killed or took great numbers of them ; fo that 
Nabis hardly laved a fourth of his army. Philopcemen, 
having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Laconia for a 
month ; and after having confiderably weakened the forces of 
the tyrant, he returned home, laden with fpoils and glory. 

This viftory did Philopcemen great honour, becaufe it was 
manifeftly owing folely to his prudence and ability. A cir- 
cumflance is related of him, which is perhaps peculiar to 
him; and which young officers fhould propofe to themfelves 
as a model. Whenever he was upon a march, whether in 
times of peace or war, and came to any difficult pafs, he 
halted, and afked himfell (in cafe he were alone) or elfe in¬ 
quired of thofe who were with him, in what manner it would 
be ncceffary to aft, in cafe the enemy fhould corne fuddenly 
upon them; if he charged them in front, (lank, or rear: if 
he came on in order of battle; or in lefs order, as when an 
army is on its march : what pofl would it be proper for him 
to take ? In what places to difpofe of his baggage, and how 
many troops would be ncceffary to guard it ? Whether it 
would be convenient for him to march forward, or to return 
back the way he came? Where to pitch his camp ? Of what 
extent it ought to be ? By what method lie could bell fecure 
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his forage, and provide water? What rout he fhould take 
the next day, after he fhould decamp, and in what order it 
were beft to march ? He had accuftomed himfelf fo early, 
and exercifed himfelf fo much in all thefe parts of the mili¬ 
tary knowledge, that nothing was new to him; and never 
was difconcerted by any unforeseen accident, but rcfolved 
and afted immediately as if he had forefeen every thing that 
happened. Thefe things form the great captain: But the 
only method to be fuch, is to love one’s profeffion, to think 
it an honour to improve it, to ftudy it ferioufly, and to defpife 
the common topics of difcourfe of the indolent and infignifi- 
cant part of an army, who have neither elevation of mind, 
nor views of honour and glory. 

y During this expedition of the Achaeans againft Nabis, 
the ALtolians had fent ambaffadors to Antiochus, to exhort 
him to crofs into Greece. They not only promifed to join 
him with all their forces, and to aft in concert with him; but 
alfo allured him, that he might depend upon Philip king of 
Macedon, on Nabis king of Lacedsemonia, and on feveral 
other Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, 
and would declare againft them the moment of his arrival. 
Thoas, the firft of the ambaffadors, expatiated upon all thefe 
advantages in the ftrongeft and mofl pompous terms. He 
obferved to him, that the Romans, by drawing their army 
out of Greece, had left it in a dcfencelefs condition : that this 
would be the fineft opportunity for him to poffefs himfelf of 
it; that all the Greeks would receive him with open arms ; 
and that the inftant he came among them, he would be mafier 
of the country. This foothing description of the ftate of the 
Grecian affairs, made fo deep an impreffion on him, that he 
could fcarcc give himfelf time to deliberate in what manner 
it would be moft proper for him to aft. 

The Romans, on the other fide, who were not ignorant of 
the mcafurcs taken by the ALtoIians to difengage their allies 
from their intcrcft, and incrcafe their enemies on all fides, 
had fent ambaffadors into Greece, among whom was Quin- 
tius. At his arrival lie found all the nations very well dif- 
pofed with regard to the Romans, except the Magncfians, 
who had been alienated from them, by the report which was 


* Uv. 1. xxxv. n. 31—34, 
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fpread of their intending to reftore to Philip his fon, who had 
been given them as an hoftage; and to deliver up to that 
monarch the city of Deinetrias, which belonged to the Mag- 
nefians. It was neceflary to undeceive them, but in fo dex- 
terous a manner as not to difguft Philip, whom it was much 
more their intereft to oblige. This Quintius effected with 
great addrefs. The author of thefe falfe reports was Eury- 
Jochus, at that time chief magiftrate. As he let drop fome 
harfh and injurious expreflions againft the Romans, which 
gave Quintius an opportunity of reproaching the Magnefians 
with their ingratitude; Zeno, one of the oldeft among them, 
dire&ing himfelf to Quintius and the reft of the ambafladors, 
with tears conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancour of one man, who, he faid, ought only to be an- 
fwerable for it. That the Magnefians were obliged to Quin- 
tius and the Romans, not only for their liberty, but for 
whatever elfe is moll dear and valuable among men ; that as 
for themfelves, they would fooner part with their lives than 
renounce the friendfhip of the Romans, and forget the ob¬ 
ligations they owed to them. The whole aftembly applauded 
this fpeech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there 
was no longer any fafety for him in the city, took refuge 
amongft the ALtolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned from 
Antiochus’s court, from whence he had brought Menippus, 
whom the king had fent as his ambaflador to the ^Etolians. 
Before the general affembly was convened, thefe two had 
endeavoured, in concert, to prepare and prepoflefs the people, 
by enlarging upon the king's forces by fea and land: his 
numerous bodies of horfe and foot; the elephants he had 
caufed to he brought from India; and above all (which was 
the ftrongeft motive with regard to the populace) the immenfe 
treafures which the king would bring with him, fuflicient to 
buy even the Romans themfelves. 

Quintius had regular notice fent him of whatever was laid 
or done in AEtolia. Though he looked upon all things as 
loft on that fide, yet, that he might have nothing to reproach 
himfelf with, and to lay the wrong ftill more on the fide of 
the ALtolians, he thought proper to depute to their aflcmblies 
fome ambaffadors from the confederates, to put them in mind 
of their alliance with the Romans, and to be ready to reply 
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freely to whatever Antiochus’s ambaffadors might advance. 
He gave this commiflkm to the Athenians; the dignity of 
their city, and their former alliance with the iEtolians, mak¬ 
ing them more proper to execute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the affembly, by acquainting it that an am- 
baflador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, he 
began with faying, that it would have been happy for the 
Greeks, as well as Afiatics, had Antiochus concerned himfelf 
fooner in their affairs, and before Philip had been reduced; 
that then, every people would have preferved their rights, and 
all had not been fubjefted to the Roman power. “ But dill 
“ (fays he) if you execute the defigns you have formed, Antio- 
“ chus may, by the affiftance of the gods and your aid, reftore 
“ the affairs of Greece to their ancient fplendour, how defpe- 

“ rate foever their condition mav be.” 

* 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to audience, con¬ 
tented themfelves (without faying a word of the king) with 
putting the /Etolians in mind of the alliance they had con¬ 
cluded with the Romans, and the fervice Quintius had done 
to all Greece; conjuring them not to form any rafh refolutiont 
in an affair of fo much importance as that in queflion: That 
bold refolutions, taken with heat and vivacity, might have 
a pleafing profpcft at firft, but that the difficulty of putting 
them in execution appeared afterwards, and that they were 
very rarely fuccefsful: That the Roman ambaffadors, among 
whom was Quintius, were not far off: that as things were 
{till undecided, it would (how more wifdom to weigh and 
examine deliberately, in peaceable interviews, their feveral 
claims and pretenfions, than to involve precipitately Europe 
and Afia in a war, of which the confequcnces could not but 
be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were en¬ 
tirely for Antiochus, and were even againft admitting the 
Romans into the affembly; fo that the oldcft and wifeft 
among them were forced to employ all their credit, before 
they could prevail to have them called in. Accordingly 
Quintius came thither, not fo much from any hopes he enter¬ 
tained, of being able to make the leafl impreffion on the minds 
of the people, as to prove to all mankind, that the Auolians 
were the foie caufc of the war which was going to break out; 
and that the Romans would be forced to engage in it againft 
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their wills, and merely through neceffity. He began, by 
recalling to their memories the time in which the /Etolians 
had concluded an alliance with the Romans : He made a 
t ran (lent mention of the many things by which they had 
infringed it; and after faying very little with regard to the 
cities which were the pretext of their quarrel, he only ob- 
ferved, that if they imagined themfelves aggrieved, it would 
appear much more reafonable to make their remonftrances to 
the fenate, who were always ready to hear their complaints; 
than out of mere wantonnefs to blow up a war between the 
Romans and Antiochus, which would difturb the peace of 
the univerfe, and infallibly terminate in the ruin of thofe 
who promoted it. 

The event proved the truth of his reprefentations, which 
however were difregarded at that time. Thoas, and thofe of 
his faflion, were heard with great attention; and obtained 
without delay, and even in prefence of the Romans, that a 
a decree (hould be made, to invite Antiochus to come and 
deliver Greece, and be the arbiter of the differences between 
the ./Etolians and Romans. Quintius defiring a copy of this 
decree, Damocritus (then in office) was fo inconfiderate as to 
anfwer in the moll infolent tone, that he had bufinefs of much 
greater confequence upon his hands at that time; but that he 
himfelf would foon carry this decree into Italy, and encamp 
on the banks of the Tyber: fo violent and furious a fpirit 
had feifed all the jEtolians, and even their principal ma- 
gillrates. Quintius and the reft of the ambaffadors returned 

to Corinth. 

* The yEtolian privy-council formed, in one day, three 
very aftonilhing refolutions.tofeife by a treacherous ftratagem 
Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedaemon; and three of the prin¬ 
cipal citizens were charged with the execution of thefe expe¬ 
ditions. 

Diodes fet out for Demetrias, where, being affifted by 
Eurylochus’s fa£lion who was an exile, but appeared then at 
the head of the forces which Diodes had brought, he made 
himfelf mailer of the city. 

But Thoas was not fo fuccefsful in Chalcis, which he 
imagined he (hould be able to feife by the help of an exile: 


* Liv. 1. XXXV. n, 34 —39- 
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for the magiftrates, who were ftrongly attached to the Romans, 
having received advice of the attempt that was meditating 
againft their city, put it in a good pofture of defence, and 
enabled it to fuftain a vigorous fiege. Thus Thoas, tailing 
-in his defign, returned back in the utmofl confufion. 

The enterprife againft Sparta was much more delicate, and 
of greater importance. No accefs could be had to it, but 
under the mafk of friendfhip. Nabis had long folicited the 
aid of the iEtolians. Alexamenes was therefore ordered to 
march a thoufand foot thither. To thefe were added thirty 
young men, the flower of the cavalry, who were ftriftly en¬ 
joined by the magiftrates to execute punctually their leader’s 
orders, of what nature foever they might be. The tyrant 
received Alexamenes with great joy. Both ufed to march 
out their troops every day and exercife them in the plain on 
the fide of the Eurotas. One day, Alexamenes, having 
given the word to his troopers, he attacks Nabis, whom he 
had purpofely drawn into a folitary place, and throws him 
from his horfe. Immediately all the troopers fall on, and 
cover him with wounds. Alexamenes, to lofe no time, re¬ 
turns to the city to feife on Nabis’s palace. Had he convened 
the affembly that inftant, and made a fpcech fuitablc to the 
occafion, his bufinefs would have been done, and Sparta had 
declared for the Auolians: but he fpent the remainder of the 
day, and the whole night in fearching after the tyrant’s trea- 
fures ; and his troops, by his example, began to plunder the 
city. The Spartans taking up arms, made a great daughter of 
the jEtolians difperfed in queft of booty, and march direflly 
to the palace, where they kill Alexamenes, whom they found 
with little or no guard, and folely intent upon fecuring his 

rich fpoils. Such was the Tefult of the enterprife againft 
Sparta. 

* Philopcemen, general of the Achacans, no fooner heard 

of Nabis’s death, but he marched a confiderable body of troops 
towards Sparta, where he found all things in the utmoft dif- 
order. He affemblcd the principal citizens, made a fpeech 
to them, as Alexamenes ought to have done, and prevailed 
fo far between arguments and compulfion, that he engaged 
that city to join in the Achaean league. 


/ 
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This fuccefs greatly increafed the reputation of Philopce- 
men with thofe ffates, his having brought over to the league 
a city of fo great power and authority as Sparta, being 
j'uftly efteemed a fervice of no fmall importance. By this 
means he alio gained the friendfliip and confidence of the 
worthiefl men in Lacedaemonia, who hoped he would prove 
their guarantee, and the defender of their liberty. For 
this reafon, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had 
been fold, they refolved, by a public decree, to make him a 
prefent of the monies arifing from that fale, amounting to 
an hundred and twenty * talents; and fent him a depu¬ 
tation to defire his acceptance of them. 

On this occafion, fays Plutarch, it was very evident, that 
the virtue of this great perfonage was of the pureft and moft 
perfeft kind; and that he not only appeared a good and 
virtuous man, but was really fuch: not one of the Spartans 
would undertake the commiflion of offering him that prefent. 
Struck with veneration and fear, they all excufed themfelves; 
and therefore it was at laft refolved to fend Timolaus, who 
had formerly been his gueft. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, lie lodged at the houfe 
of Philopcemen, who gave him the kindefl reception. Here 
he had an opportunity of confidering the feverity of his 
whole conduct, the greatnefs of his fentiments, the fruga¬ 
lity of his life, and the regularity of his manners, that 
rendered him invincible and incorruptible by money. Timo- 
laus was fo aflonifhed at what he faw, that he did not 
dare fo much as to mention to Philopcemen the prefent 
he was come to offer him, fo'that, giving fome other pre¬ 
tence to his journey, lie returned as he came. Timolaus was 
fent again, but was not more luccefsful than before. At 
laft, going a third time, he ventured (but with great pain to 
lumfclf) to acquaint Philopcemen with the good-will of 
the Spartans. 

Philopcemen heard him with great tranquillity; but the 
inflant he had done fpeaking, he went to Sparta; where, 
after exprcfling the higheft gratitude to the Spartans, he 
advifed them not to lay out their money in bribing and 
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corrupting fuch of their friends as were men of probity, 
becaufe they might always enjoy the benefit of their virtue 
and wifdom without expence to them ; but to keep their 
gold to purchafe and corrupt the wicked, and thofe who, 
in councils, perplexed and divided the city by their feditious 
difcourfes; in order that being paid for tlieir filence, they 
might not occafion fo many diftrattions in the government. 
“ For it is much more advifeable, (added he) to flop an 
16 enemy’s mouth, than that of a friend.” Such was the 
difintereftednefs of Philopcemen. Let the reader compare 
thefe great and noble fentimen.ts with the bafenefs of thofe 
grovelling wretches whofe whole ftudy is to heap up riches. 

b Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, and 
by the mighty promifes he made that prince, by all he 
told him concerning the prefent ftate of Greece, and efpe- 
cially by the refolutions which had been taken in the general 
affembly of the iEtolians, he determined him to fet out 
immediately for that country. He went with fuch precipi¬ 
tation, that he did not give himfelf time to concert the 
neceflary meafures for fo important a war, nor carry with 
him a fufficient number of troops. He left behind him 
Lampfacus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which 
he ought to have reduced before he declared war; but Anti¬ 
ochus, without waiting for the troops that were marching 
to join him from Syria and the Ealt, brought only ten 
thoufand foot and five hundred horfe. Thefe troops would 
hardly have fufficed, had he been to poflefs himfelf only of a 
naked and defencelefs country, without having fo formidable 
an enemy as the Romans to oppofe. 

He arrived firfl at Demetrias; and from thence, after 
receiving the decree which had been fent by the ^tolians 
and their ambaffador, he went to Lamia, where their affembly 
was held. He was received there with the higheft demon- 
fixations of joy. He began with apologizing for his being 
come with much fewer troops than they expefted ; infinuat- 
ing that his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 
their intcrefl, fince, at the firft fignal they gave him, he was 
come, notwithftanding the inclemency of the feafon, and 
without waiting till all things were ready; but that their 

fc Liv. I.xxkv. n. 
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expectations fhould foon be anfwerecl: That as foon as the 
feafon for navigation fhould arrive, they fhould fee all Greece 
filled with arms, men, and horfcs, and all the fea-coafts 
covered with gallies: That he would fpare' neither expence, 
application, nor danger, for the deliverance of Greece, and 
to acquire the ./Etolians the firfl rank in it: That with his 
numerous armies, there would arrive from Afia munitions 
of every kind: That all he defired of them was, only to 
provide his troops with whatever might be neceflary for 
their prefcnt fubfiflence. Having ended his fpeech he 
withdrew. 

Themoft judicious in the aflembly faw plainly that 
Antiochus, inftead of a real and prefent fuccour, as lie had 
promifed, gave them little more than hopes and promifes. 
They could have wifhed that they had only cliofen him 
arbiter and mediator between them and the Romans, and 
not leader of the war. However, Thoas, having gained a 
majority, caufed Antiochus to be nominated generaliffimo. 
Thirty of their principal men were appointed for his council 
whenever he fhould think proper to deliberate with them. 


Sect. VI. Antiochus endeavours to bring over the Acliaans 
to his interejl y but in vain . He pojfejfcs himfelf of Ckalcis 
and all Eubcea. The Romans proclaim war againjl Aim, 
and fend Manius Acilius the conful into Greece. Antiochus 
makes an ill ufe of Hannibal's counfeL He is defeated near 
Thermopylae. The Mtolians fubmit to the Rp?nans. 


c r PHE firfl fubjeft on which the king and the yEtolians 

deliberated was, with what enterprife to begin firfl. 
It was thought advifeablc to make a fccond attempt on 
Chalcis; and thereupon the troops fet out for that city 
without lofs of time. When they were near it, the king 
permitted the principal yEtolians to have a conference with 
fuch citizens of Chalcis, as were come out of it on their 
arrival. The yEtolians urged them in the ftrongeft terms 
to conclude an alliance witli Antiochus, but without breaking 
their treaty witli the Romans. They declared, jhat this 
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prince was come into Greece, not to make it the feat of 
war, but aftually to deliver it, and not merely in words, as 
the Romans had done: That nothing could be of greater 
advantage to the cities of Greece, than to live in amity with 
both, becaufe that the one would always defend them againft 
the other; and that by this means they would hold both 
in refpcft: that they would do well to confider, in cafe they 
fhould not agree to the propofal now made them, the great 
danger to which they would expofe themfelves; as the aid 
they might expeft from the Romans was at a great diflance; 
whereas the king was prefent and at their gates. 

Miftion, one of the principal citizens of Calchis, replied f 
that he could not guefs what people it was that Antiochus 
came to deliver, and for whofe fake he had left his kingdom, 
and was come into Greece. That he knew of no city 
garrifoned by Roman foldiers, nor that paid the leaft tribute 
to the Romans, or complained of being opprefled by them. 
That as for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occafion 
for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, as they 
enjoyed the fweets of peace, under the protect ion, and with 
the amity of the Romans : That they did not refufe the 
amity either of the king or of the iEtolians; but that, if 
they would (how themfelves friends, the firfl: thing they were 
defired to do was, to leave their ifland: That they were fully 
determined, neither to admit them into their city, nor to 
make any alliance with them, but in concert with the 
Romans. 

This anfwer was reported to the king; as he had brought 
but few troops, and was not able to force the city, he re- 
folved to return to Demctrias. So imprudent and ill con¬ 
certed a firfl flep did him no honour, and was no good 
omen with regard to the future. 

They had recourfe elfcwhere, and endeavoured to bring 
over the Achtcans and Athamanians. The former gave au¬ 
dience to the ambaffadors of Antiochus and thofe of the 
-/Etolians at ALg<c; where their affcmbly was held, in pre¬ 
fence of Quintals the Roman general. 

Antiochus’s amhafTadoi* fpoko firfl. He * was a vain 


* I*i ut plerique yt/os ojict regia alunt vaniUcjuu^ 
fonitu vetbofum commit vcmt, Liv. 
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man (as tliofe generally are who live in the courts and at the 
expence of princes;) and fancying himfelf a great orator, he 
fpoke with an abfolute and emphatical tone of voice. He 
told them, that a vaft body of cavalry was pafling the Helle- 
fpont into Europe, confifting partly of cmrafTiers, and partly 
of bowmen, who, even when they were flying on horfeback, 
turned about, and difeharged their arrows with the furefl 
aim. To this cavalry, which, according to him, were alone 
fuperior to the united forces of Europe, he added a more 
numerous infantry; the Dahtc, the Medes, the Elymasans, 
the Caddufians, and many other terrible unknown nations. 
With regard to the fleet, he affirmed it would be fo large, 
that no harbour of Greece could contain it; the right wing 
to be compofed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of Ara- 
dians and the Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations, who were 
allowed univerfally to be the beft and mod experienced 
mariners in the world: that it would be to no purpofe to 
enumerate the immenfe fums which Antioclius was bringing 
with him, every one knowing, that the kingdoms of Afia. 
had always abounded in gold: That they were to judge, f n 
proportion, of the reft of the military preparations: that in 
confequence the Romans would not now have to do with a 
Philip or an Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow limits 
of Macedonia; but with a prince who was fovereign of alJ 
Afia and part of Europe; that neverthelefs, though he was 
come from the moft remote parts of the Eaft, purely to 
reftore the liberty of Greece, he did not require any article 
from the Achaeans, that fhould interfere with the fidelity they 
might imagine they owed the Romans, their firft friends and 
allies: that he did not defirc them to unite their arms with 
his againft the people in queftion, but only to ftand neuter, 
and not declare for either party. 

Archidamus, the Aitolian ambaflador, fpoke to the fame 
efleH; adding, that the la f eft and wife ft courfe (lie Achtcans 
could take, would be, to remain Ipcftators of the war, and 
to wait in peace for the event, without fharing in it, or 
incurring any hazard. Then growing warmer as he went 
on, he threw out inveftives and reproaches againft the Ro. 
mans in general, and againft Quintius in particular. lie 
called them an ungrateful people, who had forgot what they 
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owed to the bravery of the /Etolians, not only the viftory 
they had gained over Philip, but their general's life, and 
the fafety of their army. For what, continued he, did Quin¬ 
tals do in this battle, worthy a great captain? He declared, 
that he himfelf had obferved him during the engagement 
wholly employed in confulting the aufpices, in facrificing 
viftims, and offering up vows, like an augur or a prieft, 
whilft himfelf was cxpofinghis perfon and life to the enemy’s 
darts, for his defence and prefervation. 

To this Ouintius anfwered, that it was plain which party 
Archidamus had ftudied to pleafe by this fpeecli; that know¬ 
ing the Achseans were perfeflly acquainted with the difpofi- 
tion and chara&er of the ./Etolians, whofe courage confided 
folely in words, not in aftions, he had not endeavoured to 
gain their efteem; but had ftudied to ingratiate himfelf with 
the king’s ambaffadors, and, by their means, with the king 
himfelf: that if the world had not known till now, what 
it was that formed the alliance between Antiochus and the 
iEtolians, the fpeeches made by the ambaffadors {bowed it 
vifibly enough: that on both fides, nothing but boafting and 
falfehood had been employed. That vaunting of troops 
they had not, they feduced and blew up the vanity of each 
other by falfe promifes and vain hopes; the dLtolians afferting 
boldly on one fide, (as you have juft now heard) that they 
had defeated Philip, and preferved the Romans; and that 
all the Cities of Greece were ready to declare forvEtolia; and 
the king, on the other fide, affirming, that he was going to 
bring into the field innumerable bodies of horf’e and foot, 
and to cover the fea with his fleets. “ This, fays he, puts 
“ me in mind of an entertainment given me in Chalcis, by a 
41 friend of mine, a very worthy man, who treats his guefts 
44 in the belt manner. Surprifed at the prodigious quantity 
44 and variety of diflics that were forved up, we afketl him 
44 how it was pofiible for him, in the month of June, to get 
44 together fo great a quantity of game. My friend, who 
* 4 was not vain-glorious like thefe people, only fell a laugh- 
44 ing, and owned fincercly, that what we took for venifon, 

44 was nothing but fwinc’s flefli, fcafoned feveral ways, and 
44 cooked up with different fauces. The fame thing may he 
44 faid of the king’s troops which have been fo highly 
“ extolled, and whofe number has been vainly multiplied in 
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19 mighty names. For thefe Dahae, Medes, Caddufians, and 
44 Elymseans, are all but one nation, and a nation of flaves 
44 rather than foldiers. Why may not I, Achaeans, reprefent 
44 to you all the motions and expeditions of this great king, 

44 who one moment hurries to the afTembly of the JE to- 
44 lians, there to beg for provifions and money; and the next 
44 goes in perfon to the very gates of Chalcis, from which he 
44 is obliged to retire with ignominy. Antiochus has very 
44 injudicioufly given credit to the .ffitolians; and they, with 

44 as little judgment, have believed Antiochus. This ought 
44 to teach you not to fufifer yourfelves to be impofed upon, 

44 but to rely upon the faith of the Romans, which you 
14 have fo often experienced. I am furprifed they can 
44 venture to tell you, that it will be fafeft for you to Hand 
44 neuter, and to remain only fpe&ators of the war. That 
44 would, indeed, be a fure method; I mean, to become the 
41 prey of the vittor.” 

The Achaeans were neither long, nor divided in their 
deliberations, andthercfult was, that they fliould declare war 
againft Antiochus and the iEtolians. Immediately, at the 
requeft of Quintius, they fent five hundred men to the aid 
of Chalcis, and the like number to Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater fatisfa&ion from the Boeo¬ 
tians, who anfwered, that they would confider on what was 
to be done, when that prince fliould come into Bceotia. 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, and 
advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of troops than 
before. And now the faftion againft the Romans prevailed, 
and the city opened its gates to him. The reft of the cities 
foon following their example, he made himfclf mailer of all 
Eubcea. He fancied he had made a great acquifition, in 
having reduced fo confiderable an ifland in his firft cam¬ 
paign. But can that be called a conqueft, where there are 
no enemies to make oppofition ? 

lI But terrible ones were making preparations againft that A. M. 
prince. The Romans, after confulting the will of the gods Am. y c. 
by omens and aufpices, proclaimed war againft Antiochus 1 9 I * 
and his adherents. Proceflions were appointed during two 
days, to implore the aid and proteftion of the gods, They 


* Liv. 1 . xvi. n. 1—15. Appian. in Syriac, p. 93— 96, 
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made a vow to folemnize the great games for ten days, in 
cafe they fliould be fuccefsful in the war, and to make offer¬ 
ings in all the temples of the gods. What a reproach would 
fo religious, though blind a paganifm, refleft on Chriftian 
generals, who fliould be afhamed of piety and religion ! 

At the fame time they omitted no human means to their 
fuccefs. The fenators and interior magiflrates were forbid¬ 
den to remove to any diftance from Rome, from which they 
could not return the fame day; and five fenators were not 
allowed to be abfont from it at the fame time. The love of 
their country took place ot every thing. Acilius the conful, 
to whom Greece had tallen by lot, ordered his troops to 
rendezvous at Brundufium on the fifteenth of May; and 
fet out from Rome himfelf fome days before. 

4 

About the fame time, ambafiadors from Ptolemy, Philip, 
the Carthaginians, and MannifTa, arrived there, to offer the 
Romans money, corn, men, and {hips. The fenate faid, 
that the people of Rome thanked them, but would accept 
of nothing except the corn, and that upon condition of 
paying for it. They only defired Philip to affift the conful. 

In the mean time Antiochus, after having folicited many 
cities, either by his envoys or in perfon, to enter into an al¬ 
liance with him, went to Demetrias, and there held a council 
of war with the chief commanders of his army, on the opera¬ 
tions of the campaign that was going to open. Hannibal, 
who was now reflored to favour, was prefent at it, and his 
opinion was firft afked. He began, by infilling on the neccf- 
fity there was to ufe the utmofl endeavours to engage Philip 
in Antiochus’s intercfl: which, he faid, was fo important a 
ftep, that if he fuccecded, they, might allure thcmfelves of 
the fuccefs of the war. “ And indeed (fays he) as Philip 
“ fuftained lb long the whole weight of the Roman power, 
“ what may not be expeftod from a war in which the two 
u greateft kings of Europe and Afia will unite their forces; 

“ cfpecially as the Romans will have thrife again ft them in 
“ it, who gave them the fuperiority before; 1 mean the JE to- 
“ lians and Atliainanians, to whom only, as is well known, 

“ they were indebted for viflory? Now, who can doubt but 
“ Philip may cafily b.c brouglitover from the Roman inierdl, 

“ if what Thoas fo often repeated to the king, in order to 
41 induce him to crof's into Greece, be true, that this prince. 
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u highly incenfed to fee himfelf reduced to a fhameful fer- 
“ vitude under the name of peace, waited only an opportunity 
“ to declare himfelf? And could he ever hope one more 
“ favourable than that which now offers itfelf?” If Philip 
fhould refufe to join Antiochus, Hannibal advifed him to 
fend his fon Seleucus at the head of the army he had in 
Thrace, to lay wade the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that 
means to render Philip incapable of abiding the Romans. 

He infilled on a dill more important point, and afferted, 
as he had always done, that it would be impoffible to reduce 
the Romans, except in Italy; which had been his reafon for 
always advifing Antiochus to begin the war there. That 
fince another courfe had been taken, and the king was at 
that time in Greece; it was his opinion, in the prefent date 
of affairs, that the king ought to fend immediately for all his 
troops out of Ada; and not rely on the/Etolians, or his 
other allies of Greece, who podibly might fail him on a hid¬ 
den. That the indant thofe forces fhould arrive, it was 


proper to march towards thofe coads of Greece, oppofite to 
Italy, and order his deet to fet fail thither alfo. That he 


fhould employ half of it to alarm and ravage the coads of 
Italy; and keep the other half in feme neighbouring harbour, 
in order to feem upon the point of eroding into Italy; and 
aftually to do fo, in cafe a favourable opportunity fhould 
prefent itfelf. By this means, Paid he, the Romans will be 
kept at home, from the neceffity of defending their own 
coads; and, at the fame time, it will be the bed method for 


carrying the war into Italy, the only place (in his opinion) 
where the Romans could be conquered. “ Thcfe (con- 
“ eluded Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I am not fo well 
“ qualified lor prefiding in another war, 1 ought at lead to 
“ have learned, by my good and ill fuccedes, how to ad in 
“ the field againft the Romans. My zeal and fidelity maybe 
“ depended upon. As to the red, I befecch the gods to profper 
14 all your undertakings, wliatfoever they may be.” 

The council could not then but approve of what Hannibal 
had laid, and indeed it was the only good advice that could 
be given Antiochus in the prefent pollurc of his affairs. IIow- 


ever, he complied only with the article which related to the 


troops ol Afia; lie immediately fending orders to Polyxenides, 
his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With regard toall 
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the reft of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers and flatterers diverted 
him from putting it in execution, by alluring him that he 
could not fail of being viftorious. They obferved further, 
that fhould he follow Hannibal's plan, all the honour would 
beafcribed to Hannibal, becaufe he had formed it; that the 
king ought to have all the glory of the war, and for that rea- 
fon it was neceffary for him to draw up another plan, without 
regarding that of the Carthaginian. In this manner are the 
beft counfels loft, and the moft powerful empires ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to his own, 
takes feveral cities of ThefTaly; he is however obliged to raife 
the fiege of Larifla, Bebius the Roman prsetor having fent it 
a fpeedy aid, after which he retired to Detnetrias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell diftra&edly 
in love with the man’s daughter at whofe houfe he lodged. 
Though he was upwards of fifty, he was fo pafiionately fond 
of that girl, who was not twenty, that he refolved to marry 
her. Forgetting the two enterprifcs he had formed, the war 
againft the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, he fpent 
the reft of the winter in feafts and diverfions, on theoccafion 
of his nuptials. This tafte for pleafure foon communicated 
itfelf from the king to the whole court, and occafioned an 
univerfal neglcft of military difcipline. 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which this 
effeminate life had thrown him, till news was brought, that 
Acilius the conful was advancing towards him in Theflalv 

O 

with the utmoft diligence. Immediately the king fct out; 
and finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a 
very fmall number of the confederate troops, whofe officers 
told him, that it was impoffible for them, though they had 
ufed their utmoft endeavours to bring more forces into the 
field; the king then found, but too late, how much he had 
been impofed upon by the great promifesof Thoas; and the 
truth of Hannibal's words, that it would not be fafe for him 
to rely on the troops of fuch allies. AH he could do at that 
time was, to feife the pafs of Thermopylae, and to fend to 
the /Elolians for a ve-inforcerncnt. Either the inclemency ot 
the weather, or contrary winds, had prevented the arrival ot 
the Afiatic forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, and the 
king had only thole troops he had brought the year before, 
which fcarce exceeded ten thoufand men. 
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e Antiochus imagined he had provided fufficiently for his 
fecurity againft the Romans, who were advancing againft 
him, by having feifed the pafs of Thermopylae, and ftrength- 
ening the natural fortifications with intrenchments and walls. 
The conful came forward, determined to attack him, Moft 
of his officers and foldiers had been employed in the war 
againft Philip, Thefe he animated, by putting them in mind 
of the famous viftory they had gained over that king, who 
was a much braver prince, and infinitely more prafclifed in 
military affairs than Antiochus; who being newly married, 
and enervated by pleafures and voluptuoufnefs, vainly fancied 
that war was to be carried on in the fame manner as nuptials 
are folemnized. Acilius had difpatched Cato his lieutenant, 
with a large detachment in queft of feme bye path that led to 
the hill above the enemy. Cato, after inexpreffible fatigues, 
went over the mountains through the fame path where 
Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, opened themfelves a 
paffage; when falling fuddenly on fome foldiers, whom he 
met there, he foon put them to flight. Immediately he orders 
the trumpets to found, and advances at the head of his de¬ 
tachment fword in hand, and with great fhouts. A body of 
fix hundred ALtolians, who guarded fome of the eminences, 
feeing him, come down the mountains, take to their heels, 
and retire towards their army, where they fpread univerfal 
terror. At the fame inftant the conful attacks Antiochufc’s 
intrenchments with all his troops, and forces them. The 
king, having his teeth {battered by a ftone, was in fuch 
exceffive pain, that he was forced to leave the field. After 
his retreat, no part of his army dared to (land their ground, 
or wait the coming up of the Romans. They were now 
univerfally routed in a place, where there were almoft no 
outlets to efcape through: for on one fide they were flopped 
by deep fens, and on the other by craggy rocks; fo that 
there was no getting oil' cither on the right or left. The 
foldiers, however, crowding and puffiing forward, to avoid 
the enemy’s fwords, threw one another into the morafles 
and down the precipices, in which manner a great number 
of them perilhed. 
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After the battle was over, the conful embraced Cato a long 
time in his arms, who was ftill hot and out of breath; and 
cried out aloud, in the tranfports of his joy, that neither 
himfelf nor the Romans could ever reward his fervices as 
they deferved. Cato, who was now lieutenant-general under 
Acilius, had been conful, and had commanded the armies in 
Spain : but he did not think that the accepting of a fubal- 
tern employment for .the fervice of his country, was any dif- 
grace to him; and this was a frequent pradlice among the 
Romans. In the mean time- the viftorious.army continued 
the purfuit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus’s forces, five 
hundred excepted, with whom he efcaped to Chalcis. 

Acilius fent Cato to Rome, with the news of this viftory, 
and related in his letters, how greatly his lieutenant had con¬ 
tributed to it. It is noble, in a general, to do. juftice in this 
manner to virtue, and not to harbour any thing fo mean as 
jealoufy of another’s merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome, 
filled the citizens with a joy fo much the greater, as they 
had very much doubted the fuccefs of the war againft fo 
powerful and renowned a prince. Orders were thereupon 
given for public prayers and facrifices to be offered up to 
the gods, by way of thankfgiving, for three days together. 

The reader has doubtlefs often admired, to fee the heathens 
fo very careful in beginning and ending all their wars with 
folemn a£ts of religion; endeavouring in the firft place, by 
vows and facrifices to acquire the favour of thofe whom they 
honoured as gods; and afterwards returning them public and 
folemn thanks for the fuccefs of their arms. This was a 
double teftimony they paid to an important and capital truth, 
the tradition of which (of the fame antiquity with the world) 
has been preferved by all nations; that there is a Supreme 
Being and a Providence, which prefides over all human 
events. This laudable cuflom is obferved regularly among 
us : and it is only among Chriftians, in ftriftnefs of fpcech, 
that it may be called a religious cullom. I only wifh that 
one pra&ice were added to it, which certainly correfponds 
with the intention of fuperiors as well ccclefiaftical as poli¬ 
tical ; I mean, that prayers were offered up at the fame time 
for thofe brave officers and foldicrs, who have flicd their 
blood in the defenfe of their country. 

The vi&ory gained over Antiochus was followed by the 
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furrender of all the cities and fortrelfes which that prince 
had taken, and efpecially of Chalcis and of all Euboea. 
The * conful, after his viftory, difcovered fuch a modera¬ 
tion in every thing, as refle&ed greater honour on him than 
the viftory itfelf. 

f Though the ./Etolians, by their injurious and infolent 
conduft, had rendered themfelves unworthy of the leaft re¬ 
gard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them over by 
gentle methods. He reprefented, that experience ought to 
teach them, how little they could depend on Antiochus: 
that it was not too late for them to have recourfe to the 
clemency of the Romans : that to give an unexceptionable 
proof of the fincerity of their repentance, they fhould fur- 
render to him Heraclea, their capital city. Thefe remon- 
itrances being all to no purpofe, he faw plainly that he 
fhould be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he be- 
fieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea was a very 
ftrong city, of great extent, and able to make a long and 
vigorous defence. The conful having employed the baliflae, 
catapultae, and all the other machines of war, attacked the 
city in four places at the fame time. The befieged defended 
themfelves with inexpreffible courage, or rather fury. They 
immediately repaired fuch parts of the wall as were beat 
down. In their frequent fallies, they charged with a vio¬ 
lence it was fcarce poffiblc to fupport, for they fought in 
the higheft defpair. They burned in an inftant the greatefl 
part of the machines employed againft them. The attack was 
continued in this manner for four-and-twenty days, without 
the leaft intermiflion either day or night. 

It was plain, that as the garrifon did not confifl of near 
fo many forces as the Roman army, it mull necelfarily be 
greatly weakened by fuch violent and uninterrupted affaullS. 
And now the conful formed a new plan. He difcoritinued 
the attack at twelve every night, and did not renew it. till 
about nine the next morning. The /Etolians, not doubting 
but tins proceeded from the over-fatigue of the befiegers* 
and perfuaded that they were as much cxhanlted as them¬ 
felves, they took advantage of the repo ft? allowed them, and 
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retired at the fame time with the Romans. They continued 
this pra&ice for fome time: But the conful having drawn 
off his troops at midnight as ufual, at three that morning 
he aflaulted the city in three places only; placing at a fourth, 
a body of troops, who were commanded not to move, till a 
fignal ffiould be given. Such iEtolians as were aflcep being 
very drowfy and heavy from fatigue, were waked with the 
Utmoft difficulty; and thofe who rofe from their flumbers, 
ran up and down at random wherever the noife called 
them. At day break, the fignal being given by the conful, 
the alTault was made in that part of the city which had not 
yet been attacked; and from whence the beficged, on that 
account had drawn off their people. The city was taken in 
an inftant, and the iEtolians fled with the utmoft precipita¬ 
tion into the citadel. The general fuffered the city to be 
plundered, not fo much from a fpirit of hatred and revenge, 
as to reward the foldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed 
to plunder any of the cities they had taken. As the citadel 
was in want of provifions it could not hold out long; and 
accordingly, at the firft affauit, the garrifon furrenderccl. 
Among the prifoners was Damocritus, a perfon of the 
greateft diftin&ion among the IEtolians, who in the beginning 
of the war had aniwered Ouintius, “ That he would bring 
him the decree to Italy, by which he had juft before called 
in Antiochus.” 

At the fame time Philip was beficging * Lamia, which 
was but feven miles from Heraclea. It did not hold out long 
alter the latter was taken* 


Some days before this, the yEtolians had deputed ambafTa- 
dors, with Thoas at their head, to Antioclms. The king pro- 
inifedthem a fpeedy f’uccour; gave them immediately a con* 
fiderable fum of money, and kept Thoas, who (laid very will¬ 
ingly with him, to lialtcn the execution of his profiles. 

K The iEtolians, who were exceedingly difeouraged by the 
taking of Heraclea, confldercd how they might beft put an 
end to a war, which had already been attended with very 
Vinhappy effetls, and might have much worfe. But the popu* 
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lace not approving the conditions of peace which were pre¬ 
ferred, the negociation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conful laid fiege to Naupaftus, in 
which the ALtolians had {hut themfelves up with all their 
forces. The fiege had already been carried on two months, 
when Quintius, who during this time had been employed 
in Greece, in other matters, came thither and joined the 
conful. The deftruftion of that city would involve almofi 
the whole people in the fame fate. The ufage which 
Quintius had met with from the iEtolians, had given him 
the greateft reafon to be diffatisfied with them. However, 
he was moved to companion, when he faw them on the 
brink of deflrutiion ; and therefore he advanced fo near the 
walls, as to be known by the befieged. The city was 
reduced to the laft extremities. A rumour being fpread 
that Quintius was approaching, immediately the citizens rant 
from all quarters to the walls. Thofe unfortunate people 
ftretching forth their hands towards Quintius, and calling 
him by his name, all burft into tears, and implored his 
afliftance with the moll mournful cries. Quintius, moved 
with their condition even to {bedding of tears, expreffed 
by his gefture that he could do nothing for them, and 
returned to the conful. In their converfation he reprefented, 
that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but loft time to 
continue the fiege of thofe two cities, and that the year of 
his command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with him ; 
but being afhamed to raife the fiege, he left Quintius at 
liberty to aft as he pleafed. The latter advancing near the 
walls a fecond time, the mournful cries were again heard, 


and the citizens befought him to take companion of them. 
Quintius, by a fign with his hand, bid them fend deputies 
to him : when immediately Pheneas and the principal citi¬ 
zens came out, and threw themfelves at his feet. Seeing 
them in that humbie pofture; “ Your calamity (lays he) 
44 banifiies from my mind all thoughts of refentment and 
44 revenge. You now find that all things have happened 
41 as I foretold you they would ; and you have not the con- 
44 folation of being able to fay, that none of thefe mis for- 
44 tunes were owing to yourfelves. But deftined, as I am, 
44 by Providence to preferve Greece, your ingratitude (hall 


not cancel my inclination to do good. 
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“ fome perfons to the conful, and beg a truce for as much 
« time as may fuffice for fending ambaffadors to Rome, in 
46 order to make your fubmiffions to the fenate. I will be 
44 your mediator and advocate with the conful.” They 
followed Quintius’s advice in every thing. The confui 
granted them a truce, broke up the liege, and marched back 
his army to Phocis. 

King Philip fent ambaffadors to Rome, to congratulate the 
Romans on the happy fuccefs of this campaign, and to offer 
pi'efents and facrifices to the gods in the Capitol. They 
were received there with the higheft marks of diftin&ion ; 
and the Romans gave up to them Demetrius, the fon of 
Philip, who had been an Iioflage in their city. Thus ended 
the war which the Romans carried on againfl; Antiochus in 
Greece. 

# • 

Sect. VII. Polyxenides , admiral of Antiochus s fleet, is de¬ 
feated by Livius . L. Scipio , the new conful, is appointed to 
carry on the war againfl Antiochus . Scipio Africanus , his 
brother, ferves under him . The Rhodians defeat Hannibal in 
a fea - fight. The conful marches againfl Antiochus , and 
c raffles into Afla . He gains a fgnal victory over him near 
Magnefia. The king obtains a peace; and gives up , by a 
treaty , all Afla on this Jide mount Taurus. Difpute between 
Eumenes and the Rhodians , in prefence oj the Roman fenate 9 

relating to the Grecian cities of Afla. 

\ 

h \^ 7 "HILST theaffairs I have juft related paffed in Greece, 
** Antiochus lived eafy and undifturbed in Ephefus: 

' relying on the afTurances of his flatterers and courtiers, that 
he had no rcafon to be under any apprehenlions Irom the 
Romans, who (they declared) did not intend to crofs into 
Aha. Hannibal was the only perfon capable of roufing 
him from this lethargy. He told the king plainly, that 
in (lead of entertaining vain hopes, and fullering himfclf to 
be lulled afleep by irrational and improbable difeourfe, he 
might be allured, that he would foon he forced to fight 
the Romans both by fea and land, in Alia, and for Afm ; 
and that he mull rcfolve, ciLher to renounce the empire of it, 

h lay. 1 . xxxvi. n. 41—45. Appian in Syriac, p. 99, 100, 
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or to defend it fword in hand, again ft enemies who- afpired 
at no lefs than the conqueft of the whole world. 

The king then became fenfible of the great danger he 
was in, and immediately fent orders to haften the march 
of the caftern troops which were not yet arrived. He alfo 
fitted out a fleet, embarked and failed to the Cherlonefus. 
He there fortified Lyfimachia, Seftos, Abydos, and other 
cities in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans 
crofting into Afia by the Hellefpont; and this being/ftfeaes 
he returned to Ephefus. 

Here it was refolved, in a great council, to venturer-#; 
naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, 
was ordered to go in fearch of C. Livius, who commanded 
that of the Romans, which was juft before arrived in the 
/Egean fea, and to attack it. They met near mount Corychus 
in Ionia. The battle was fought with great bravery on both 
fides; but at iaft Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. 
Ten of his fhips were funk, thirteen taken, and he efcaped 
with the reft to Ephefus. The Romans failed into the 
harbour of Canna, in iEtolia, drew their fhips afhore, and 
fortified, with a good intrenchment and rampart, the place 
where they laid them up for the whole winter. 

* Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Magnefia* 
aflembling his land-forces. News being brought that his 
fleet was defeated, he marched towards the coaft, and 
refolved to equip another fo powerful, as might be able 
to preferve the empire of thofe feas. For this purpofe, 
he refitted fuch fhips as had been brought off, re-inforced 
them with new ones, and font Hannibal into Syria, to fetch 
thofe of Syria and Phoenicia. He alfo gave part of the 
army to Scleucus his fon, whom he fent into ALtolia, to 
watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the country round; and 
marched in perfon with the reft into winter-quarters in 
Phrygia. 

k During thefe tranfa&ions, the /Etolian ambaffadors 
arrived at Rome, where they prefled to be admitted to 
audience, bccaufc the truce was near expiring. Quintius, 
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who was returned from Greece, employed all his credit 
in their favour. But he found the fenate very much exafpe- 
rated againft the jEtolians. They were confulerea, not as 
common enemies, but as a people, fo very untra&able, 
that it would be to no purpofe to conclude an alliance with 
them. After feveral days’ debate, in which they weie 
neither allowed nor refufed peace, two propofals were made 
to them, and left to their option: thefe were, either to 
iubmit entirely to the will of the fenate; or to pay a thou- 
fand * talents, and to acknowledge all thofe for their friends 
or enemies, whom the Romans fhould confider as fuch. 
As the Auolians defired to know particularly how far they 
were to fubmit to the will of the fenate, no exprefs anfwer 
was made them. They therefore withdrew, without obtaining 
any thing, and were ordered to leave Rome that very day, 
and Italy in a fortnight. 

1 The next year the Romans gave the command of the 
land-armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Cornelius 
Scipio, the new conful, under whom Scipio Airicanus, 
his brother, had offered to ferve as lieutenant. The fenate 
and people of Rome were very defirous of trying, which 
of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or the 
conquered, would be of the greateft fervice to the army- 
in which he fhould fight. The command of the fleet, 
which Livius had before, was given to L. *Emilius Regillus. 

The conful being arrived in iEtolia, did not trifle away 
his time in befieging one town after another; but, wholly 
attentive to his principal view, after granting the iEto- 
lians a fix months’ truce, in order that they might have 
full time for fending a fecond cinbafiy to Rome, he re- 
folved to march his army through ThcfTaly, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, and from thence to crofs over into Afia. How¬ 
ever, lie thought it advifeable previoufiy to inform himfclf 
how Philip might Hand afiefted. This prince gave the 
army fuch a reception as might be expended from the moll 
faithful and moll zealous ally. At his arrival, as well 
as departure, lie furnifhcd it all necefTary rcfrefhrnents and 
fupplies, with a truly royal munificence. In the enter- 
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tainments * he made for the conful, his brother, and the 
chief officers of the Romans, he difcovered an eafy, grace¬ 
ful air; and fuch a politenefs, as was very pleafing to 
Scipio Africanus. For this great man, who excelled in 
every thing, was not an enemy to a certain elegance of 
manners and noble generofity, provided they did not degene¬ 
rate into luxury- 

j 

The praifc which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is 
alfo very honourable to Philip. He had at that time for 
his guelts, the moll illuftrious perfonages in the world, a 
Roman conful, and at the fame time general of the armies 
of that republic; and not only him, but Scipio Africanus, 
that conful’s brother. Profufion is ordinary, and in fome 
meafure pardonable on thefe occafions; and yet nothing 
of that kind appeared in the reception which Philip gave 
to his guefts. He regaled them in fuch a manner as became 
a great prince; and with a magnificence that fuited their 
dignity and his own, but at the fame time was far from 
discovering the leaft pomp or oftentation, and was infinitely 
improved by the engaging carriage of the mailer of the 
feaft ; and by the care lie took to fet before his guefls with 
tafte and decorum whatever might be moil agreeable to 
them. Mult a in eo dextentas & kumanitas vi/a. Thefe 
perfonal qualities, in the fenfe of Scipio, did Philip greater 
honour, and gave his guefts a more advantageous idea of 
him, than the moil fumptuous profufions could have done. 
This excellent tafte on both fides, fo uncommon in princes 
and great men, is a fine model for perfons of their high 
rank. 

The conful and his brother, in return for the noble and 
generous reception which Philip had given the army, remit¬ 
ted him, in the name of the Roman people, who had invefted 
them with full powers for that purpofc, the remainder ol the 
fum he was to pay them. 

Philip feemed to make it his duty, as well as plcafurc 
to accompany the Homan army; and to fupply it with 
ncceftaries of every kind, not only in Macedonia but as 
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far as Thrace. His experience taught him, how much the 
Roman forces were fuperior to his own ; and his inability 
to (hake off the yoke of obedience and fubmiflion, always 
grating to kings, obliged him to cultivate the good opinion 
of a people on whom his future fate depended; and it was 
wife in him to do that with a good grace, which he would 
otherwife in fonie meafure have been obliged to do. For 
in reality, it was fcarce poffible for him not to retain a 
very ftrong refentment againft the Romans for the condition 
to which they had reduced him ; for kings are never able to 
accuftom themfelves to depend on and fubmit to others. 

m In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards 
Thrace, to favour the paffage of the conful’s troops into 
Alia. Polyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, who was a Rho¬ 
dian exile, by a ftratagem, defeated Paufiftratus, who com¬ 
manded the Rhodian fleet, appointed to fuccour the Romans. 
He attacked him by furprife in the harbour of Samos, 
and burnt or funk nine-and-twenty of his {hips; and 
Paufiftratus himfelf loft his life in this engagement. The 
Rhodians, fo far from being difeouraged by this great 
lofs, meditated only their revenge. Accordingly, with 
incredible diligence they fitted out a more powerful fleet 
than the former. It joined that of ^Emilius, and both fleets 
failed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus was 
befieging in his capital. This fuccour arrived very fea- 
fonably ; Eumenes being juft on the point of being reduced 
by the enemy. Diophanes the Achzean, who had formed 
himfelf under the famous Philopcemen, obliged the enemy 
to raife the fiege. He had entered the city with a thoufand 
foot and an hundred horfe. At the head of his own troops 
only, and in fight of the inhabitants, who did not dare 
to follow him, he performed aftions of fuch extraordinary 
bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length to raife the fiege, 
and quit the country. 

n The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in queft 
of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria 
and Phoenicia, the Rhodians, fingly,. fought him on the 

m Uv. 1. xxxvii. n. 9 —ji. Sen, 18—22. Appian in Syr. p: 101-103. 
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coafts of Pamphylia. By the goodnefs of their {hips, 
and the dexterity of their feamen, they defeated that great 
captain, drove him into the port of Megifte, near Patara; 
and there blocked him up fo clofe, as made it impoflible 
for him to aft for the fervice of the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about 
the time that advice was brought, that the Roman conful 
was advancing by hafty marches into Macedonia, and was 
preparing to pafs the Hellefpont and enter Afia. Antiochus 
then faw the imminent danger he was in, and made hafte 
to take all poffible methods for preventing it. 

° He fent ambaffadors to Prufias king of Bithynia, to 
inform him of the defign which the Romans had of entering 
Afia. They were ordered to difplay, in the ftrongeft terms, 
the fatal confequences of that enterprife : that they were 
coming with a defign to deftroy all the kingdoms in the 
world, and fubjeft them to the empire of the Romans: 
that after having fubdued Philip and Nabis, they had refolved 
to attack him: that fhould he have the ill-fortune to be 
overcome, the fire fpreading, would foon reach Bithynia: 
that as to Eumenes no aid could be expe&ed from him, as 
he had voluntarily fubmitted himfelf, and put on the chains 
of the Romans with his own hands. 

Tliefe motives had made a great impreffion on Prufias, 
but the letters he received at the fame time from Scipio the 
conful and his brother, contributed very much to remove 
his fears and fufpicions. The latter reprefeuted to him, 
that it was the conftant praCtice of the Romans, to bellow 
the greateft honours on fuch kings as fought their alliance ; 
and he mentioned feveral examples of that kind, in which 
he himfelf had been concerned. He faid, that in Spain, 
feveral princes, who, before they were favoured with the 
protection of the Romans, had made a very inconfidcrablc 
figure, were fincc become great kings: that Mafiniflh had 
not only been reftored to his kingdom, but that the do- 
minions of Syphax had been given to him, whereby he 
was become one of the mod powerful potentates of the 
univerfe. That Philip and Nabis, though vancpiifiied by 
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Ouintius, had neverthelefs been fuffered to fit peaceably 
on their thrones : that the year before, the tribute which 
Philip had agreed to pay, was remitted, and his fon, who 
was an hoftage in Rome, fent back to him: that as to Nabis, 
he would have been on the throne at that time, had he not 
loll his life by the treachery of the iEtolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, 
and whom the Romans had lent as their ambadador to 
Prufias, fully determined him. He made it clear to him, 
which party might naturally expeCl to be victorious : and 
how much fafer it would be for him to rely on the friendfhip 
of the Romans, than on that ol Antiochus. 

This king being difappointed oi the hopes he had enter¬ 
tained of bringing over Prufias to his intereft, now medi¬ 
tated only how he might belt oppofe the p.alfage of the 
Romans into Afia, and prevent its being made the feat 
of war. He imagined, that the moll effectual way to do 
this, would be, to recover the empire of the Teas, of which 
he had been almoft difpolfelfed, by the lofs of the two 
battles related above; that then he might employ his fleets 
againfl: whom, and in what manner he pleafed : and that 
it would be impoflible for the enemy to tranfport an army 
into Afia by the Hcllefpont, or by any other way, when 
his fleets fhould be wholly employed to prevent it. An¬ 
tiochus therefore refolved to hazard a fecond battle, and for 
that purpofe went to Ephefus, where his fleet lay. He 
there reviewed it, manned it to the bell of his power, fur- 
nilhed it abundantly with all things necelfary to another 
engagement, and fent it once more under the command of 
Polyxcnides, in quell of the enemy, with orders to fight 
them. What determined his relolution was, his having 
received advice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet con¬ 
tinued near Patara; and that king Emnencs had failed 
with his whole licet to the Cherfonefus, to join the 
conful. 


Polyxenidcs came up with ./Emilius and the Romans near 
Myonefus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked their licet 
with as little fuccefs as before. jEmilius obtained a com¬ 
plete viClory, and obliged him to retire to Ephefus, after 
having funk or burnt twenty-nine of his Ihips, and taken 

thirteen. 
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* Antiochus was fo ftruck with the news of this defeat, 
that he feemed entirely difconccrted; and, as if he had 
been deprived of his fenfes, on a fudden he took fuch 
meafures as were evidently contrary to his intereft. In his 
confirmation, he fent orders for drawing his forces out 
of Lyfimachia and the other cities of the Hellefpont, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, who 
were marching towards thole parts, with a defign of eroding 
into Afia; whereas, the only means that remained to hinder 
this, would have been to leave thofe troops in the places 
where they were. For Lyfimachia, being very ftrongly for- 
tified, might have held out a long fiege, and perhaps very far 
in the winter; which would have greatly incommoded the 
enemy, by the want of provifions and forage ; and during 
that interval, he might have taken meafures for an accom¬ 
modation with the Romans. 

He not only committed a great error in drawing his 
forces out of thofe places at a time when they were mod: 
necedary in them, but did it in fo precipitate a manner, 
that his troops left all the ammunition and provifions (of 
both which he had laid up very confiderable quantities) 
behind them in thofe cities. By this means, when the 
Romans entered them, they found ammunition and provifions 
in fuch great plenty, that they feemed to have been prepared 
exprefsly for the ufe of their army: and, at the fame 
time, the padage of the Hellefpont was fo open, that they 
carried over their army without the lead oppofuion, at 
that very part where the enemy might have dilputed it with 
them to the greateft advantage. 

We have here a fenfible image of what is fo often men¬ 
tioned in the feriptures, that when God is determined to 
punifh and dellroy a kingdom, he deprives either the king, 
his commanders, or minillers, of counfcl, prudence, and 
courage. With this he makes the prophet Ifaiah threaten 
his people. q 44 For behold, the Lord, the Lord ol Hods 
doth take away from Jerufalem, and from Judah, the day 
and the Had’, the whole day of bread, and the whole Hay ol 
water.-The mighty man, and the man ol war, the judge. 
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and the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient.———The 
captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the counfellor, 
and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator.” But a 
very remarkable circumftance is, that our pagan hiftorian 
fays here exprefsly, and repeats it twice, that * “ God took 
away the king’s judgment, and overthrew his reafon; a 
p^ni^hment, ,, fays he, “ that always happens, when men are 
upon the point of falling into fome great calamity.” The 
expreflion is very flrong; “ God overthrew the king’s 
reafon.” He took from him, that is, he refufed him fenfe, 
prudence, and judgment: He banifhed from his mind every 
falutary thought; he confufed him, and made him even 
averfe to all the good counfel that could be given him. This 
is what + David befought God to do with regard to Ahito- 
phel, Abfalom’s minifter: “ O Lord, I pray thee, turn 
the counfel of Ahitophe! into foolifhnefs.” The word in 
the Latin verfion, is very flrong, infatua: the import of 
which is, how prudent foever his councils may be, make 
them appear foolifh and ftupid to Abfalom; and they accord¬ 
ingly did appear fo. “ And Abfalom and all the men of 
Ifrael faid, the counfel of Hufhai the Archite is better than 
the counfel of Ahitophel: For the Lord had appointed 
to defeat the good counfel of Ahitophel, to the intent that 
the Lord might bring evil upon Abfalom. 

J The Romans, being come into Afia, halted fome time 
at Troy, which they confidered as the cradle of their 
origin, and as their primitive country, from whence they 
fet out to fettle in Italy. The conful offered up facrifices 
to Minerva, who prefided over the citadel. Both parties 
were overjoyed, and much after the fame manner as fathers 
and children, who meet after a long feparation. The 
inhabitants of this city, feeing their poflerity conquerors 


T Juftin. 1. xxxi. c. 8. 
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of the Weft and of Africa, and laying claim to Afia, as 
a kingdom that had been poffefled by their anceftors, 
imagined they faw Troy rife out of its allies in greater fplen- 
dour than ever. On the other fide, the Romans were infi¬ 
nitely delighted to fee themfelves in the ancient abode of 
their forefathers, who had given birth to Rome; and to con¬ 
template its temples and deities, which they had in common 
with that city. 

5 When advice was brought Antiochus that the Romans 
had palTed the Hellefpont, he began to think himfelf undone. 
He now would have been very glad to deliver himfelf from 
a war in which he had engaged ralhly, and without exa¬ 
mining ferioufly all its confequences. This made him refolve 
to fend an ambaffador to the Romans, to propofe conditions 
of peace. A religious ceremony had retarded the march of 
the army, it having halted for feveral days that were the 
feftival days at Rome, in which the facred fhields, called 
Anciha y were carried in folemn procelfion with great pomp. 
Scipio Africanus, who was one of the Salii, or priefts of Mars, 
whofe office was to keep thefe fhields, had not crofted the 
fea yet; for being one of the Salii, he could not leave the 
place where the feftival was folemnizing, fo that the army 
was obliged to wait for him. What a pity it was, that 
perl'ons of fo much religion were no better illuminated, and 
dire&ed their worfhip to fuch improper objefts! This delay 
gave the king fome hopes; for he imagined that the Romans, 
immediately upon their arrival in Afia, would have attacked 
him on a fudden. Bcfides, the noble chara&er he had heard 
of Scipio Africanus, as his greatnefs of foul, his generofity 
and clemency to thofe lie had conquered both in Spain and 
Africa, gave him hopes that this great man, now fatiated with 
glory, would not be averfe to an accommodation ; efpecially 
as he had a prefent to make him, which could not but be 
infinitely agreeable. This was his own fon,a child, who had 
been taken at fca, as he was going in a boat from Clialcis to 
Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclides Byzantimis, who was the fpokefman in this 
cmbally, opened his fpccch with faying, that the very cir- 


• Uv. l.xxxvii. n.33—-i$. Polyb. in Excerpt* c, xxiii. 
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cumftance which had fruftrated all the reft of the negociations 
for peace between his mafter and the Romans, now made 
him hope fuccefs in the prefent; becaufe all the difficulties 
which had hitherto prevented their taking effeft, were en¬ 
tirely removed : that the king, to put a flop to the complaints 
of his {till keeping pofleftion of any city in Europe, had 
abandoned Ly/imachia: that as to Smyrna, Lampfacus, and 
Alexandria of Troas, he was ready to give them up to the 
Romans, and any other city belonging to their allies which 
they fhould demand of him : that he would confent to refund 
the Romans half the expences of this war : he concluded 
with exhorting them to call to mind the uncertainty and 
viciflitude of human things, and not lay too great a ftrefs on 
their prefent profperity : that they ought to reft fatisfied with 
making Europe, whofe extent was fo immenfe, the boundaries 
of their empire: that if they were ambitious of joining fome 
part of Afia to it, the king would acquiefce with their defire, 
provided that the limits of it were clearly fettled. 

The ambaffador imagined that thefe propofals, which feemed 

fo advantageous, could not be rejetfed ; but the Romans 

judged differently. With regard to the expences of the war, 

as the king had very unjuftly been the occafion of it, they 

were of opinion that he ought to defray the whole expence 

of it: they were not fatisfie i with his evacuating the garrifons 

he had in Ionia and iEtolia; but pretended to reftore all Afia 

, to its liberty, in the fame manner as they had done Greece, 

which could not be effected, unlefs the king abandoned all 
Afia on this fide mount Taurus. 


Hcraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in the public 
audience, endeavoured, purfuant to his private inftruftions, 
particularly to conciliate Scipio Airicanus. He began by 
alluring him, that the king would fend him his foil without 
ranfom. Afterwards, being very little acquainted with Scipio’s 
greatnefs of foul, and the charatlcr of the Romans, he pro- 
mi fed him a large fmu of money ; and allured him that he 
might entirely difpofe of all things in his power if he could 
mediate a peace for him. To thefe overtures, Scipio made 
the following anfwer: ct I am not furprifed to find you 
“ unacquainted both with me and the Romans, as you do not 
“ even know the condition of the prince who fent you hither. 

If (us you affert) the uncertainty of the fate of arms fhould 
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*'* prompt us to grant you peace upon cafier terms, your 
“ fovereign ought to have kept poffeflion of Lyfimachia, in 
“ order to have fhut us out of the Cherfonefus ; or elfe lie 
“ ought to have met us in the Hellefpont to have difputed 
“ our paffage into Afia with us. But, by abandoning them 
“ to us, he put the yoke on his own neck; fo that all he 
“ now has to do, is, to fubmit to whatever conditions we 
“ fhall think fit to preferibe. Among the fcveral offers he 
“ makes me, I cannot but be ftrongly affecled with that 
“ which relates to the giving me back my foil: I hope the 
ct reft will not have the power to tempt me. As a private 
“ man I can promife to preferve eternally the deepeft fenfe 
“ of gratitude, for fo precious a gift as lie offers me in my 
“ fon; but as a public one, he mud expeft nothing from 
“ me. Go, therefore, and tell him, in my name, that the 
“ beft counfel I can give him, is to lay down his arms, and 
“ not rejeft any articles of peace which may be propofed to 
“ him. This is the beft advice I could give him as a good 
“ and faithful friend.” 

Antiochus thought that die Romans could not have pre- 
feribed harder conditions had they conquered him, and fuclt 
a peace appeared to lum as fatal as the mo ft unfortunate war. 
He therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans did alfo 
on their fide. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at Elea, he font his fon to him. This was a 
remedy that operated both on the body and mind, and reftored 
both joy and health to a fick and afflicted father. After 
embracing him a long time in his arms, “ Go, (fays he to 
“ the envoys) and thank the king from me, and tcl.1 him, that 
" at prefent, the only teftimony I can give him of my gra- 
4 ‘ titude, is, to advife him not to fight, till he hears of my 
“ being arrived in the camp.” Perhaps Scipio thought, that 
a delay of fomc days would give the king an opportunity of 
reflcfting more forioufiy than he had hitherto done, and in¬ 
cline him to conclude a folid peace. 

Although the fuperioriiy of Antiocluis’s forces, which 
were much more numerous than thole of the Romans, might 
naturally induce him to venture a baitle immcd ; utcly ; never- 
thelefs, the wifdom and authority of Scipio, whom he con- 
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fidered as his lafl refuge in cafe any calamitous accident fiiould 
befal him, prevailed over the former confideration. He 
faffed the river Phrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus) 
and polled himfelf near Magnefia, at the foot of mount Si- 
pylus, where he fortified his camp fo flrongly, as not to fear 
being attacked in it. 

The conful followed foon after. The armies continued 
feveral days in fight, during which Antiochus did not once 
move out of his camp. His army confided of feventy thou- 
fand foot, twelve thoufand horfe, and fifty-four elephants: 
That of the Romans was compofed, in the whole, of but 
thirty thoufand men, and fixteen elephants. The conful, 
finding that the king lay dill, fummoned his council, to 
debate on what was to be done, in cafe he fhould perfifl in 
reiufing to venture a battle. He reprefented, that as the 
winter was at hand, it would be ncceffary, notwithftanding 
the feverity of the feafon, for the foldiers to keep the field ; 
or, if they fhould go into winter quarters, to difcontinue the 
war till the year following. The Romans never fhowed fo 
much contempt for an enemy as on this occafion: they all 
cried aloud, that it would be proper to march immediately 
againfl the enemy; to take the advantage of the ardour of the 
troops, who were ready to force the palifades, and pafs the 
intrenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, in cafe 
they would not quit it. There is fome probability that the 
conful was defirous of anticipating the arrival of his brother, 
fince his prefence only would have diminifhed the glory of 
his fuccefs. 

The next day, the conful, after viewing the fituation of the 
camp, advanced with his army towards it in order of battle. 
The king, fearing that a longer delay would leJTcn the courage 
of his own foldiers and animate the enemy, at lafl marched 
out with his troops, and both fides prepared for a decifivc 
battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conful’s army, 
with regard to the men as well as arms. It confided of two 
Roman legions, of five thoufand four hundred men each, 
and two fuch bodies of Latinc infantry. The Romans were 
polled in the centre, and the Latincs in the two wings, the 
left of which extended towards the river. The firft lino of 
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the centre was compofed of * pikemen, or Hajlati ; the 
fecond of Principes, and the third of Triarii: Thefe, properly 
fpeaking, compofed die main body. On the fide of the right 
wing, to cover and fufiain it, the conful had polled on the 
fame line, three thoufand Achaean infantry and auxiliary 
forces of Eumenes; and, in a column three thoufand horfe, 
eight hundred of which belonged to Eumenes, and the reli 
to the Romans. He ported at the extremity of this wing, the 
light-armed Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought ne- 
ceffary to ftrengthen the left wing in this manner, becaufe 
the rivers and banks, which were very fteep, feemed a fuf- 
ficient rampart. Neverthelefs, four fquadrons of horfe were 
ported there. To guard the camp, they left two thoufand 
Macedonians and Thracians, who followed the army as 
volunteers. The fixteen elephants were ported behind the 
Triarii, by way of corps-de-referve, and as a rear-guard. 
It was not thought proper to oppofe them to thofe of the 
enemy, not only becaufe the latter were greatly fuperior in 
number, but becaufe the African Elephants (all thofe in the 
Roman camp being of that country) were very much inferior 

both in fize and ftrength to thofe of India, and therefore 
were not able to oppofe them. 

The king’s army was more varied, on account of the 
different nations which compofed it, and the difparity of their 
arms. Sixteen thoufand foot, armed after the Macedonian 
fafhion, and who compofed the phalanx, formed alfo the main 
body. This phalanx was divided into ten bodies each of fifty 
men in front by thirty-two deep ; and two elephants were 
ported in each of the intervals which feparated them. It was 
this formed the principal ftrength of the army. The fight 
only of the elephants infpired terror. The fize, which in 
itfelf was very remarkable, was increafed by the ornament of 
their heads, and their plumes of feathers, which were cm- 
belliflied with gold, filver, purple, and ivory; vain ornaments, 
which invite an enemy by the hopes of fpoils, and are no 
defence to an army. The elephants carried towers on their 
backs, in which were four fighting men, befides the leader 
or guide. To the right of this phalanx was drawn up in a 

* Tliefc arc the names of the three different bodies of troops, of which 
the infantry of the Roman legions con lifted. 
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column, part of the cavalry, fifteen hundred Afiatlc Gauls, 
three thoufand cuirafliers armed cap-a-pee, and a thoufand 
horfe, the flower of the Modes and other neighbouring nations. 
A body of fixteen elephants were polled next in files. A little 
beyond was the king’s regiment compofed of the Argyraf- 
pides, fo called, from their arms being of filver. Alter them 
twelve hundred Dahse, all bowmen, to whom two thoufand 
five hundred My bans were joined. Then three thoufand 
light-armed Cretans and Trallians. The right wing was 
doled by four thoufand llingers and archers, half Cyrteans 
and half Elymasans. The left wing was drawn up much 
after the fame manner, except, that before part of the cavalry, 
the chariots armed with feythes were polled ; with the camels, 
mounted by Arabian bowmen, wliofe thin fwords (in order 
that the riders might reach down from the back of thefe hearts) 
were fix feet long. The king commanded the right; Seleucus 
his fon, and Antipatcr his nephew the left; and three lieute¬ 
nant generals the main body. 

A thick fog riling in the morning, the fky grew fo dark, 
that it was not poflible for the king’s foldiers to diftinguifh 
one another, and a£l in concert, on account of their great 
extent, and the damp, occafioned by this fog, foftened very 
much the bow-rtrings, the flings, and * thongs or ftraps, which 
wereufed for throwing javelins. The Romans did not fuffer 
near fo much, becaufe they fcarce ufed any but heavy arms, 
fwords, and javelins: and as the front of their army was of 
lefs extent, they could the eafier fee one another. 

The chariots armed with feythes, which Antiochus had 
flattered hhnfelf would terrify the enemy, and throw them 
into contufion, firft occafioned the defeat of his own forces. 
King Eumencs, who knew both where their ftrength and 
weakncls lay, oppofed to them the Cretan archers, the 
llingers, and horfe who difeharged javelins; commanding 
them to charge them, not in a body, but in fmall platoons; 
and to pour on them, from every quarter, darts, Hones, and 
javelins; Ihotiling as loud as poflible all the while. The 
horfes, frightened at thefe fliouts, run away with the chariots, 
fcour the field on all fidcs, and turn againlt their own troops, 
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as well as the camels. That empty terror thus removed, they 
tight hand to hand. 

But this foon proved the definition of the king’s army ; 
for the troops which were ported near thefe chariots, having 
been broke and put to flight by their diforder, left every part 
naked and defencelefs, even to the very cuiraflicrs. The 
Roman cavalry vigoroufly charging the latter, it was not 
portible for them to Hand the attack, fo that they were broke 
immediately, many of them being killed on the fpot, bccaufe 
the weight of their arms would not permit them to fly. The 
whole left wing was routed, which fpread an alarm to the 
main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw it into diforder. 
And now the Roman legions charged it advantageoufly ; the 
foldiers who compofed the phalanx not having an opportunity 
to ufe their long pikes, becaufe thofe who fled had taken 
refuge amongft them, and prevented their fighting, wliilft the 
Romans poured their javelins upon them from all Tides. The 
elephants drawn up in the intervals of the phalanx were of 
no fervice to it. The Roman foldiers, who had been ufed 
to fight in the wars in Africa again ft thofe animals, had 
learned how to avoid their impetuofitv, either by piercing 
their fidcs with their javelins, or by ham-ftringing them with 
their fwords. The firfl ranks of the phalanx were therefore 
put into diforder; and the Romans were upon the point of 
Turrounding the rear-ranks, when advice was brought that 
their left wing was in great danger. 

Antiochus, who had obferved that the flanks of this left 


wing were quite uncovered, and that only four fquadrons of 
horfe had been ported near it, as fuppofing it to be luffi- 
cicntly defended by the river, had charged it with his auxi¬ 
liary forces and his heavy-armed horfe, not only in front but 
in flank ; bccaufe that the four fquadrons being unable to 
withftand the charge of all the enemy’s cavalry, had retired 
towards the* main body, and left open (heir ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry having been put into tliiordcr, 
the infanlry foon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus ALmilius, a military tribune, had flaid to 
guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying towards it, he 
marched out at the head of all his troops to meet them, and 
reproached them with their cowardice and ignominious flight. 
But this was not all, for lie commanded his foldiers to fheathe 
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their fwords in all they met, who refufed to face about againft 
the enemy. This order being given fo feafonably, and im¬ 
mediately put in execution, had the defired effeft. The 
fironger fear prevailed over the lefs. Thofe who were fly¬ 
ing, firft halt, and afterwards return to the battle. And now 
^Etnilius, with his body ol troops, which confifted of two 
thoufand brave, well-dilciplined men, oppofcs the king, who 
was purfuing vigoroully thofe who fled. Attalus, the brother 
of Eumcnes, having quitted the right wing, on his receiving 
advice that the left was defeated, flew to it very feafonably 
with two hundred horfe. Antiochus, being now charged on 
every fide, turned his horfe, and retired. Thus the Romans, 
having defeated the two wings, advance forward over the 
heaps of (lain, and as far as the king’s camp, and plunder it. 

1 It was obferved, that the manner in which the king drew 
up his phalanx was one of the caufes of his lofing the battle. 
In this body the chief ftrength of his army confifted, and it 
had hitherto been thought invincible. It was compofed 
entirely of veteran, flout, and well-difciplined foldiers. To 
enable his phalanx to do him greater fervice, he ought to 
have given it lefs depth, and a greater front ; whereas, in 
drawing them up thirty-two deep, half of them were of no 
ufe; and filled up the reft of the front with new raifed troops, 
without courage and experience, who confequently could not 
be depended on. However, this was the order in which 
Philip and Alexander ufed to draw up their phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the purfuit 
and the plunder of the camp, fifty thoufand foot, and four 
thoufand horfe : fourteen hundred were taken prifoners, with 
fifteen elephants, with their guides. The Romans loft but 
three hundred foot, and twenty-four horfe. Twenty-five of 
Eumcnes’s troops were killed. By this viflory the Romans 
acquired all the cities of Afia Minor, which now fubmitted 
voluntarily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces 
who had efcaped die {laughter as he could all'cmble. From 
that city he marched to Cclamas in Phrygia, whither he heard 
that his (on Seleucus had fled. Fie found him there, and 
both palled mount Taurus with the utmofl diligence, in order 
to reach Syria. 
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Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this battle. 
The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pamphylia, 
with the Syrian fleet; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 

u The inftant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he fent 
Antipater, his brother’s foil, and Xeuxis, who had governed 
Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the Romans, in order to 
iuc for peace. They found the conful at Sardis, with Scipio 
Africanus his brother, who was recovered. They applied 
themfelves to the latter, who prefented them to the conful. 
They did not endeavour to excufe Antiochus in any manner; 
and only 1'ued humbly, in his name, for peace. “ You have 
“ always” laid he to them, “ pardoned with greatnefs of 
mind, the kings and nations you have conquered. How 
much more fhould you be induced to do this, after a 
viftory which gives you the empire of the univerfe ? 
Henceforward, being become equal to the gods, lay afide 
all anirnofity againft mortals, and make the good of human 
“ race your foie fhidy for the future.” 

The council was hunmoned upon this embaffy, and after 
having ferioully examined the affair, the ambaffadors were 
called in. Scipio Africanus fpoke, and acquainted them 
with what had been refolved. He Paid, that as the Romans 
did not fuffer themfelves to be depreflfed by adverfity, on the 
other fide, they were never too elate from profperity: that 
therefore they would not infill upon any other demands, 
than thofe they had made before the battle: that Antiochus 
fhould evacuate all Alia on this fide mount Taurus : that he 
ihould pay all the expcnces ot the war, which were com¬ 
puted at fifteen # thoufand Eubcean talents, and the pay¬ 
ments were fettled as follows ; five hundred talents down, 

i 

two thoufand five hundred when the fenate ihould have ratified 
the treaty, and the reft in twelve years, a thoufand talents in 
each year: that lie ihould pay Eiunenes the four hundred 
talents he owed him; and the rciidue of a payment, oir ac¬ 
count of com with which the king of Pergamus his father 
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« Uv. I. xxxvii. n. .1.5—49. Poijb. in Excerpt, l.egiit. c. xxiv. Appian. 
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had furni(lied the king of Syria ; and that he fhould deliver 
twenty hoftages, to be chofen by the Romans. He added, 
<6 The Romans cannot perfuade themfelves, that a prince 
“ who gives Hannibal refuge is fincerely defirous of peace. 
“ They therefore demand that Hannibal be delivered up to 
“ them, as alfo Thoas the /Etolian, who was the chief agent 
“ in fomenting this war.” All tliefe conditions were accepted. 

L* Cotta was fent to Rome with the Ambafladors of Antio- 
chus, to acquaint the fenate with the particulars of this nego- 
ciation, and to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes fet out 
at the fame time for Rome, whither the ambalfadors of the 
cities of Afia went alfo. Soon after the five hundred talents 
were paid the conlul at Ephefus, hoftages were given for the 
remainder of the payment, and to fecure the other articles of 
the treaty. Antiochus, one of the king’s fons, was included 
in the hoftages. He afterwards afeended the throne, and was 
furnamed Epiphanes. The inftant Hannibal and Thoas re¬ 
ceived advice that a treaty was negociating ; concluding that 
they fhould be facrificed by it, they provided for their own 
fafety by retiring before it was concluded. 

The /Etolians had before fent ambafladors to Rome, to 
folicit an accommodation. To fucceed the better they had 
the aflurance to fpread a report in Rome, by a knavifh artifice 
unworthy the charafter they bore, that the two Scipios had 
been feifed and carried off at an interview, and tlrat Antiochus 
had defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this report had 
been true (and they declared impudently that it was fo) they 
afl’umeda haughty tone in the fenate, and feemed to demand 
a peace rather than fue for it. This Ihpwed they were not 
acquainted with the genius and chara&er of the Romans, 
who had reafon to be offended at them on other accounts. 


A. M. 
3*i5‘ 
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They therefore were commanded to leave Rome that very 
day, and Italy in a fortnight. The Romans received letters 
from the conlul foon after, by which it appeared that this 
report was entirely groin id lefs. 


The Romans had juft before railed M. Fulvius Nobilior 


and Cn. Manlius Valid to the confulate. 


In the divifion of 


the provinces, vEtolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and Alia to 

Manlius. 


x Liv. !. xxxvii, n. 47— 50. Ibid, n, 52—59, Polyb, in Excerpt, 

bcjjiit, c, xxv. Appian, in Syr. p, liG, 
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The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particu¬ 
lars of the viftory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city 
with joy. Prayers and facrifices were appointed, by way of 
thankfgiving, for three days. 

After this religious folemnity was over, the fenate imme¬ 
diately gave audience, firft to Eumenes, and afterwards the 
ambaffadors. At this audience, one of the mod important 
affairs that had ever been brought before the fenate, and which 
concerned all the Grecian cities of Aha, was to be confidered. 
It is well known that liberty in general is precious and dear 
to all men. But the Greeks in particular were inexpreflibly 
jealous of theirs. They confidered it as an eflate of inheri¬ 
tance, which had devolved to them from their anceftors; and 
as a peculiar privilege that diftinguifiled them from all other 
nations. And, indeed, the leaft attention to the Grecian 
liiftory will fhow, that liberty was the great motive and prin¬ 
ciple of all their enterprifes and wars: and in a manner the 
foul of their laws, cuftoms, and whole frame of government. 
Philip and Alexander his fon, gave the firft blows to it, 
and their fucceffors had exceedingly abridged, and almoft 
extirpated it. The Romans had a little before reftored it to 
all the cities of Greece, after having reduced Philip king of 
Macedonia. The cities of Afia, after the defeat of Antio- 
chus, were in hopes of the fame indulgence. The Rhodians 
had fent ambaffadors to Rome, principally to folicit that 
grace for the Greeks of Afia ; and it was immediately the 
intereft of king Eumenes to oppofe it. This is the fubjett 
on which the fenate are notv to debate, and of which the 
dccifion held all Europe and Afia in fufpenfe. 

Eumenes being firft admitted to audience, lie opened his 
fpeech with a Ihort compliment to the fenate, for the glorious 
proteftion they had granted him, in freeing himfelf and his 
brother, when befieged in Pergamus, (the capital of his king¬ 
dom) by Antiochus; and in fccuring his kingdom againfl: the 
unjtill enterprises of that prince. He afterwards congra¬ 
tulated the Romans on the happy fucccls of their arms both 
by fca and land; and on the famous vittory they had juft, 
before gained, by which they had driven Antiochus out of 
Europe, as well as all Afia fituated on this fide ot mount 
Taurus, He added, that as to himfelf and the fervicc he 
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had endeavoured to do the Romans, he chofe rather to have 
thofe things related by their generals than by himfelf. The 
modefty of his behaviour was univerfally applauded ; but he 
was delired to fpecify the particulars in which the fenate and 
people of Rome could oblige him, and what he had to afk 
of them ; alluring him, that he might rely on their good 
inclinations towards him. He replied, that if the choice of 
a recompenfe was propofed to him by others, and he were 
permitted to confult the fenate, he then would he fo hee as 
to afk that venerable body what anfwer it would be proper for 
him to make, in order that he might not infill upon immo¬ 
derate and unreafonable demands; but that, as it was from 
the fenate that he expefled to be gratified in all he fhould 
require, he thought it moll advifeable to depend entirely on 
their generofity. He was again delired to explain himfelf 
clearly, and without ambiguity. In this mutual conteft 
between politenefs and refpeft, Eumenes, not being able to 
prevail with himfelf to be outdone, quitted the aflembly. 
The fenate Hill perfifted in their firfl refolution : and the 
reafon they gave for it was, that the king knew what it bell 
fuited his interelf to alk. He therefore was brought in again, 
and obliged to explain himfelf. 

He then made the following fpccch. “ I fhould have Hill 
1 continued blent, did I not know that the Rhodian ambaf- 
4 fadors, whom you will foon admit to audience,; will make 
‘ ftich demands as are direftly contrary to my intereft. 
k They will plead, in your prefence, the caufe of all the 
‘ Grecian cities of Alia, and pretend that they all ought to be 
‘ declared free. Now, can it be doubted that their inten¬ 


tion in this is, to deprive me, not only of thofe cities 
which will be delivered, but even of fuch as were anciently 
my tributaries ; and that their view is, by fo lignal a fcrvice, 
to lubjeft them cfleftually to thcmfelvcs, under the fpe- 
cious title of confederate cities ? They will not fail to 
expatiate llrongly on their own diliiUcreflednefs ; and to 
fay, that they do not fpeak for them (elves, but merely for 
your glory and reputation. You therefore will certainly 
not fuller you riel ves to be impofed upon by fuel) dilcourfe; 
and arc far from deligning, either to difeover an afleded 
inequality towards your allies, by humbling foinc and 
railing others in an immoderate degree ; or to allow better 
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conditions to thofe who carried arms againft you, than to 
fuch as have always been your friends and allies. With 
regard to my particular prctenfions, and my perfonal 
intereft, tlicfe I can eafily give up ; but as to your kind- 
nefs, and the marks of iricndfhip with which you have 
been pleafed to honour me, I mill! confefs that I cannot, 
without pain, fee others triumph over me in that parti¬ 
cular. This is the moft precious part of the inheritance 
I received from my father, who was the fir ft potentate, 
in all Greece and Afta, that had the advantage of con¬ 
cluding an alliance, and of joining in friendfhip with you; 
and who cultivated it with an inviolable conftancy and 
fidelity to his latcft breath. He was far from confining 
himfelf in thofe points to mere proteftations of kindnefs 
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In all the wars you made in Greece, 

followed your 


and good-will. 

whether by fea or land, he conftanth 
ftandards, and aided you with all his forces, with Inch a 
zeal as none of your allies can boaft. It may even be 
faid, that his attachment to your intereft, in the laft and 
ftrongeft proof lie gave of his fidelity, was the caufe of 
his death : For the fire and vigour with which lie exhorted 
the Boeotians to engage in alliance with you, occafioned 
the fatal accident that brought him to his end in a few 
days. I always thought it my duty to tread in his fteps, 
firmly perfuaded that nothing could be more honourable. 
It indeed was not poflible for me to exceed him in zeal 
and attachment for your fcrvice : but then the pofture of 
affairs, and the war againft Antiochns, have furnilhed me 
more opportunities than my lather had, ot giving you 
proofs of this. That prince, who was very powerful in 
Europeas well as Alia, offered me his daughter in mar¬ 
riage : he engaged hitnl'clf to recover all thole cities which 
had revolted from me : He promifed to add confiderable 
countries to my dominions, upon condition that I Humid 
join with him againft you. I will not a (Tunic any honour 
to my felt from not accepting offers which tended to alienate 
me from your hicuddnp ; and indeed, how would it have 
been pollible lor me to do this t 1 I will only take t 


notice of 


what I thought irtyfclf bound to do in your favour, as one 
who was your ancient friend and ally. I alliflcd your 
generals both by fea and land, with a far greater number 
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“ of troops, as well as a much larger quantity of provifionS, 
“ than any of your allies : I was prefent in all your naval 
“ engagements, and tliefe were many; and have fpared myfelf 
“ no toils nor dangers. I fuffered the hardfhips of a fiege, 
“ (the moll grievous condition ol war) and was blocked up 
“ in Pergamus, expofed every moment to the iofs of my 
“ crown and life. Having difengaged myfelf from this fiege, 
“ whilfl Antiochus on one fide, and Seleucus his fon on the 
“ other, were ftill encamped in my dominions; neglefling 
“ entirely my own intereft, I failed with my whole fleet to 
“ the Hellcfpont, to meet Scipio your conful, purpofely to 
“ afiift him in palling it. I never quitted the conful from 
c< his arrival in Afia: not afoldier in your camp has exerted 
“ himfelf more than my brother and myfelf. I have been 
“ prefent in every aftion, whether of foot or horfe. In the 
“ lafl engagement, I defended the port, which the conful 
“ afligned me. I will not alk whether, in this particular, 
“ any of your allies deferve to be compared with me. One 
“ thing I will be fo confident as to affert, that I may put 
44 myfelf in parallel with any of thofe kings or ftates, on 
whom you have bellowed the highefl marks of your favour. 
“ Mafinilfa had been your enemy before he became your 
“ ally. He did not come over to you with powerful aids, 
“ and, at a time when he enjoyed the full poflcffion of his 
“ kingdom; but an exile, driven from his kingdom; plun- 
“ dered of all his pofleflions, and deprived of all his forces, 
“ he fled to your camp, with a fquadron of horfe, in order 
“ to feek an afylum as well as aid in his misfortunes. 
44 Nevcrthelcfs, becaufe he has fincc ferved you faithfully 
“ againfl Syphax and the Carthaginians, you have not only 
•* reftored him to the throne of hisanceflors; but, bybeflow- 
li ing on him great part of Syphax's kingdom, you have made 
“ him one of the moft powerful monarchs of Africa. What 
“ therefore may wc not cxpe£l from your liberality, we. 
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who have ever been your allies, and never your enemies ? 
My father, my brothers, and myfelf, have, on all occa- 
flons, drawn our -(words in your caufc, both by fea and 
land; not only in Alia, but at a great diflance from our 
native country, in Pcloponncftis, Brenda, and /Etoiia, 


luring the wars againfl Philip, Antiochus, and the Aj>o- 



Perhaps fume one may ad;, what arc your prclcn* 
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44 fions ? Since you force me to explain my felt, they arc as 

44 follow. If, in rep tilling Antiochus beyond mount Taurus, 

“ your intention was to leife upon that country, in order to 

44 unite it to your empire, I could not wifli for better neigh- 

44 bours, none being more able to fecure my dominions. 

44 But if you are refolved to refigu it, and to recall your 

44 armies from thence, I dare prcfuinc to fay, that none of 

44 your allies deferve advantages from you better than myfelf. 

44 Yet (fomc may obfervej it is great and glorious to deliver 

44 cities from flavery, and to reftore them their liberty. I 

44 grant it, provided they had never exercifcd hoflilities 

“ againft you. But then, if they have been fo far attached 

44 to Antiochus’s intcreft, will it not be much more worthy 

44 of your wifdom and j uBice, to bellow your favours on 

44 allies, who have ferved you faithfully, than on enemies 

44 who have ufed their endeavours to deftroy you?” 

* # 


The fenate were exceedingly pleafed with the ling's 
harangue; and fhowed evidently, that they were determined 
to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. The 
perfon who fpoke in their name, after repeating the origin 
of their amity with the Romans, and the fervices they had 
done them, firft in the war again 11 Philip, and afterwards in 
that againft Antiochus: 44 Nothing, fays he (dirc&ing him- 
44 fell to the fenators) grieves us fo much at this time, as to 
44 find ourfclvcs obliged to engage in a difputc with Eumenes, 
44 that prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic 
44 and ourfelves have the mod faithful and mod cordial refpeft. 
44 The circumftaticc which divides and feparal.es us on this 
occafion, does not proceed from a di{parity of minds, but 
64 from a difference of conditions. We arc free, and Eumenes 
44 is a king. It is natural that we, being a free people, 
44 fhould plead for the liberty of others; and that kings fhould 
44 endeavour to make all things pay homage to their fovereigu 
“ fway. However this he, the circumilance which perplexes 
44 us on this occafion, is not fo mu eh the affair in it fell, 
44 which feems to he of fuch a nature, that you cannot be 
44 very much divided in opinion about it, as the regard we 
44 ought to Ihow to fo attgufl a prince as Eumenes. 11 there 
44 was no other way of acknowledging the important fervices 
<4 of a king, your confederate and ally, hut in (ubjeftiiig 
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free cities to his power, you then might be doubtful; 
from the fear you might be under, either of not dif- 
covering gratitude enough towards a prince who is your 
friend; or of renouncing your principles, and the glory 
you have acquired in the war againft Philip, by reftoring 
all the Grecian cities to tlieir liberty. But fortune has 
put you in fucli a condition, as not to fear either of thofe 
inconveniences. The immortal gods be praifed, the vidory 
you have fo lately gained, by which you acquire no lefs 
riches than glory, enables you to acquit yourfclves calily 
of what you call a debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all 
Pifidia, Cherfonefus, and the country contiguous to it, are 
fubjefted by you. One of thefc provinces is alone capable 
of enlarging confiderably the dominions of Eumenes; hut 
all of them together will equal him to the moft powerful 
kings. You therefore may, at one and the fame time, re- 
compenfe very largely your allies, and not depart from the 
maxims which form the glory of your empire. The fame 
motive prompted you to march againft Philip and Antio- 
chus. As the caufe is the fame, the like iffue is ex¬ 
pended; not only becaufe you yourfelves have already fet 
the example, but becaufe your honour requires it. 
Others engage in war, merely to dilpofiefs tlieir neigh¬ 
bours of fome country, fome city, fortrefs, or fca-port; 
but you, O Romans, never draw the fword from fucli 
motives; when you fight, it is for glory; and it is this 
circumftancc infpires all nations with a reverence and awe 
for your name and empire, almolt equal to that which 
is paid the gods. The bufinefs is to prefer've that glory. 
You have undertaken to refeue, from the bondage of 
kings, and to reflorc to its ancient lihcity, a nation famous 
for its antiquity; and Hill more renowned lor its glorious 
addons, and its exquifitc tafte for the polite arts and 
fcienccs. It is the whole nation you have taken under 
your protection, and you have promifed it. them to the 
end of time. The cities, fituated in Greece itfclf, arc not 
“ more Grecian than the colonies they fettled in Alia. A 

j 

tc change of country has not wrought any alteration in our 
“ origin or manners. All the Greek cities in Alia have 
endeavoured to rival our auccliors and founders, in virtue 
and in knowledge, Many perfons in this aifeinbly have 
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fccn the cities of Greece and tliofe of Afia: the only 
difference is, that wc are fituated at a farther diftance from 
Rome. If a difference in climate fhould change the nature 
and difpofition of men, the inhabitants of Marfeilles, fur- 
rounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous nations, 
fhould neceffarily have long fince degenerated; and yet 
we are informed that you have as great a regard for them, 
as if they lived in the centre ol Greece. And indeed, they 
have retained, not only the found of the language, the 
drefs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks; but have 
alfo preferved {till more their manners, laws, and genius, 
and all thefe pure and uncorrupted, by their correfpon- 
dence with the neighbouring nations. Mount Taurus is 
now the boundary of your empire. Every country on this 
fide of it, ought not to appear remote trom you. Where- 
ever you have carried your arms, convey thither alfo the 
genius and form of your government. Let the Barbarians, 
who are accuftomcd to flavery, continue under the empire 
of kings, fince it is grateful to them. The Greeks, in the 
mediocrity of their prefent condition, think it glorious to 
imitatate your exalted fentiments. Born and nurtured in 
liberty, they know you will not deem it a crime in them 
to be jealous of it, as you yourfelves are fo. Formerly, 
their own ftrength was fufficient to fccurc empire to 
them; but now, they implore the gods that it may be 
enjoyed for ever l>y thofc people, with whom they have 
placed it. All they defirc is, that you would be pleafed 
to proteft, by the power of your arms, their liberties, as 
they arc now no longer able to defend them by their own. 
But, fays homebody, fomc of thole cities have favoured 
Antiochus. Mad not the others favoured Philip alfo ; and 
the Tarcntincs, Pyrrhus? To cite hut one people, Carth¬ 
age, your enemy as well as rival, enjoys its liberties and 
laws. Conlidcr, O Romans, the engagements which this 


example lays you under. Will you indulge to Eumcnes’s 
unbitkm (I beg his pardon lor the expreffion) what you 
•etufed to your own jud. indignation ? As for us Rhodians, 
n this, as well as in ail the wars which you have carried 
m in our countries, we have endeavoured to behave as 


good and faith fill allies; 
have reallv been Inch, 


and you are to judge whether we 
Now we enjoy peace, we are fo 
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u free as to give you a counfel which mull neceffarily be 
“ glorious to you. If you follow it, it will demonflrate to 
“ the univerfe, that however nobly you obtain victories, you 
“ yet know how to make a nobler ufe of them.” 

It was impoflible to forbear applauding this fpeech, and 
it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. The fenate 
found itfelf on this occafion divided and oppofed by dif¬ 
ferent fentiments and duties, of whofe importance and 
juftice they were fenfible, but which, at the fame time, it 
was difficult to reconcile on this occafion. On one fide, 
gratitude, with regard to the fervices of a king, who had 
adhered to them with inviolable zeal and fidelity, made a 
Rrong impreflion on their minds: on the other, they ear- 
neftly wifhed to have it thought, that the foie view of 
their undertaking this war was to reftore the Grecian cities 
to their liberty. It muff be confeffed, that the motives on 
both Tides were exceedingly ftrong. The reftoring of every 
part of Greece to its liberties and laws, after Philip’s defeat, 
had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely fuperior to 
all other triumphs. But then it would be dangerous to dif- 
pleafe fo powerful a prince as Eumenes; and it was the 
intereft of the Romans to bring over other kings to their 
fide by the attra&ivc charms of advantage. However, the 
wifdom of the fenate knew how to conciliate thefe different 
duties. 

Antiochus’s ambaffadors were brought in after thofe of 
Rhodes, and all they rccjucftcd of the fenate was, to confirm 
the peace which L. Scipiohad granted them. They complied 
with their defirc, ami accordingly, fomc clays after, it alfo 
was ratified in the affcmbly of the people. 


The amballadors of the Aliatic cities were likewifo heard, 
and the anfwcr made them was, that the fenate would dif- 
patch, purfuant to their ufual cullom, ten eommifiioners to 
inquire into, and fettle the affairs of Aha. It was told them 
in general, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygian, and Myfia, 
flionld thenceforward be fubjefl: to king Enmcncs. The 
Rhodians were .dlotted the poifellion of Lycia, and that part 
of Caria which lies neareil to Rhodes, and part of Pifidia* 
In both thole dilhibuiions, fuch cities were excepted as en¬ 
joyed their freedom, beloio the battle fought again fi Antio- 
chus. It was cnaited, that the reft of the cities of Alia, 
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which had paid tribute to Attalus, flaould alfo pay it to 
Eumenes; and that fuchas had been tributaries to Antiochus, 
fhould be free and exempt from contributions of every 
kind. 


Eumenes and the Rhodians feemed very well fatisfied. 
with this new regulation. The latter requefted as a favour, 
that the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, defcended 
originally, as well as themfelves, from the people of Argos, 
anight be reftored to their liberty. The fenate, after con- 
fulting Antiochus’s ambaffadors on that head, informed the 
Rhodians of the violent oppofition wnich thofe ambaffadors 
had made to their requeft; becaufe Soles, as fituated beyond 
mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty. However, 
that if they imagined the honour of Rhodes was concerned 
in this demand, they would again attempt to overcome their 
repugnance. The Rhodians, returning the mofthearty thanks 
once more to the Romans, for the great favours they vouch- 
faled them, anfwered that it was far from their intention 
to interrupt the peace in any manner, and retired highly 
fatisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to ALmilius Regillus, who 
had gained a viftory at fea over the admiral of Antiochus’s 
fleet; and ft ill more juftly to L. Scipio, who had conquered 
the king in perfon. He affumed the furname of Afiaticus, 
that his titles might not be inferior to thofe of his brother, 
upon whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war againfl Antiochus, which was not of 
long duration, coflthe Romans but little blood, and vet con¬ 
tributed very much to the aggrandizing of their empire. 


But, at the 
other man lie 
introducing 
a talle and 


fame time, this victory contributed alfo, in an- 
r, to the decay and ruin of that very empire, by 
into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, 
love for luxury and effeminate plealurcs; for 


it is from this viflory over Antiochus, and the conqucft of 
Alia, that y Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of 
manners in the republic of Rome, and the fatal changes 
which enfued it. Afia,* vanquidied by the Roman arms, 
afterwards vanquidied Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth 
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extinguished in that city a love for the ancient poverty 
and fimplicity, in which its ftrength and honour had con- 
fifted. * Luxury, that in a manner entered Rome in tri¬ 
umph with the fuperb fpoils of Afia, brought with her in 
her train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made greater 
havoc in the cities than the mightieft armies could have done, 
and in that manner avenged the conquered globe. 

Reflections on the conduEl of the Romans with regard to the 
Grecian flateS) and the kings both of Europe and Afia . 

T^HE reader begins to difeover, in the events before 
related, one of the principal charafteriftics of the 
Romans, which will foon determine the fate of all the Hates 
of Greece, and produce an almofl general change in the 
univerfe, I mean, a fjpirit of fovereignty and dominion. 
This charafteriftic does not difplay itfelf at firft in its full 
extent; it reveals itfelf only by degrees; and it is but by 
infenfible progreflions, which at the fame time are rapid 
enough, that wc fee it carried at laft to its greateft height. 

It mull be confeRed, that this people, on certain occafions, 
Jhow fuch a moderation and difintcrcflednefs, as (to confidcr 
them only from their outfide) exceed every thing wc meet 
with in liiftory, and to which it feems inconfiftcnt to refufe 
praife. Was tliere ever a more delightful or more glorious 
day, than that in which the Romans, after having carried 
on a long and dangerous war; after eroding feas, and ex- 
liaufling their treafurcs; can fed a herald to proclaim, in 
a general aflcrnblv, that the Roman people reftored all the 
cities to their liberty; and defined to reap no other fruit 
by their vifclory, than the noble pleafure of doing good to 
nations, the bare remembrance of who fie ancient glory fuf- 
liced to endear them to the Romans? The description of 
that immortal day can hardly be read without tears, and 
without being adctlcd with a kind of cnthufiafm of efleem 
and admiration. 


•) Pn'ma pn epp’b/o. r nbft'tena jurif/tii meres 
{ntulity turpiJregerunt ferula luxu 

Divitiev moil* m —— — 

Nullum crimen jl/ijl f udnufjue lil'Uini \, cx fjua 

Vaupcrtas R>.ma/ia J wit - 

»S \ri’i'W a mil v 


Lux hi la i/tcubuit } vi Siam vie ulc'jatuv gi bem , J u \'ln , 


Lib. ii, Satyr, vi# 



ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS, 


Had this deliverance of the Grecian ftates proceeded 
merely from a principle of generality, void of all interefted 
motives; had the whole tenor of the coiuluft of the Romans 
been of the fame nature with fucli exalted fentiments; no¬ 
thing could poflibly have been more auguft, or more capable 
of doing honour to a nation. But, if we penetrate ever fo 
little beyond this glaring outfide, we loon perceive, that this 
fpecious moderation of the Romans was entirely founded 
upon a profound policy • wife indeed, and prudent, accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary rules of government, but at the fame 
time, very remote from that noble difintereftcdnefs, fo highly 
extolled on the prefent occafion. It may be affirmed, that 
the Grecians then abandoned themfelves to a ftupid joy; 
fondly imagining that they were really free, becaufe the 
Romans declared them fo. 

Greece, in the times I am now fpeaking of, was divided 
between two powers; I mean the Grecian republics and 
Macedonia; and they were always engaged in war; the 
former to preferve the remains of their ancient liberty ; and 
the latter to complete their fubje&ion. The Romans, being 
pcrlcftly well acquainted with this ft ate of Greece, were 
fenfible, that they needed not be under any apprehenfions 
from thole little republics, which were grown weak through 
length ot years, by intcftinc feuds, mutual jcaloufics, and 
the wars they had been forced to fupport again 11 foreign 
powers. But Macedonia, which was polIeHed of well-dif- 
ciplined troops, inured to all the toils of war, which had. 
continually in view the glory of its former monarchs; which 
had formerly extended its conqueffs to the extremities of 
the globe; which If ill harboured an ardent, though chi¬ 
merical defirc of attaining imiverfal empire; and which had 
a kind ot natural alliance with the kings of Egypt and Svria, 
Iprung from the fame origin, and united by the common 
interelLs of monarchy; Macedonia, I fay, gave juft alarms 
to Rome, which, from the ruin ot Carthage, had no ob- 
Itacles left with regard to their ambitious deligns, blit thole 
powerful kingdoms that lliared the reft of the world between 
them, and efpecially Macedonia, as it lay neared to Italy. 

To balance therefore the power of Maralon, and to dif- 
polfefs Philip of the aids he flattered himfclf he Ihould receive 
from the Greeks, which indeed, had they united all their 
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forces with his, in order to oppofe this common enemy, 
would perhaps have made him invincible with regard to 
the Romans; in this view, I fay, this latter people declared 
loudly in favour of thofc republics; made it their glory 
to take them under their proteftion, and that with no other 
defign, in outward appearance, than to defend them againft 
their oppreffors; and further to attach them by a ftill ftronger 
tie, they hung out to them a fpecious bait, (as a reward for 
their fidelity) I mean liberty, of which all the republics in 
queftion were inexprcffibly jealous; and which the Macedo¬ 
nian monarchs had perpetually difputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and fwallowed very gree¬ 
dily by the generality of the Greeks, wliofe views penetrated 
no farther. But the mod judicious and mod clear-lighted 
among them difeovered the danger that lay concealed beneath 
this charming bait; and accordingly they exhorted the people 
from time to time in their public affemblies, to beware 
of this cloud that was gathering in the Weft; and which, 
changing on a fudden into a dreadful tempeft, would break 
like thunder over their heads, to their utter deftruftion. 

Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than the 
conduft of the Romans in the beginning. They afted with 
the utmoft moderation towards fuch Rates and nations as 
addreffed them for proteftion; they fuccoured them againft 
their enemies; took the utmoft pains in terminating their 
differences, and in fuppreffing all troubles which arofe 
among ft them; and did not demand the leaft recompenfe for 
all thefe fcrviccs done their allies. By this means their 
ority gained ftrength daily, and prepared the nations for 
fubjeftion. 

d indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good 
£es, of entering into their interefts, and of reconciling 
them, they rendered thcmfelvcs the fovereign arbiters of 
thofc whom they had rcltorcd to liberty; and whom they 
now conlidcred, in feme meafuve, as their freedmen. They 
ufed to depute commiffioncrs to them, to inquire into their 
complaints, to weigh and examine the reafons on both (ides, 
and to decide their quarrels: but when the articles were 
of fuch a nature, that there was no poilibility of reconciling 
them on the fpot, they invited them to lend their deputies 

to Rome, But afterwards they ufed to fiumnon thole who 




